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TO 

BENJAMIN VAUGHAN, Eso^ 

DEAR SIR, 

These Le&ures were formerly 
addrefled to you as a pupil ; and I mall 
think myfelf happy if what you fay you 
heard with pleafure formerly, do not 
difappoint you now; which is often the 
cafe with the obje&s of our fond ad- 
miration in younger years. Confider, 
however, that thefe Lectures were not 
intended for proficients but for Jludents, 
unfurnifhed with the very rudiments 
of hiftorical and political knowledge, 
and that you attended them at the age 
of fixteen. 

With this allowance, it may give 
you pleafure (as the motto from my 
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IV DEDICATION. 

favourite Latin poet expreffes it) to go 
over the ground you have formerly trodden. 
Remember, then, that you are now 
to read for amufement, and not for in- 
JiruSlion; and I mail be happy if the 
fcenes which I may bring to your re- 
collection give you as much fatisfa&ion 
as they do me: for I never experience 
greater, than when I find young men 
of ability formed to virtue, and ufeful- 
nefs in life, under my inftrucHons. 

My obligations to your father, to 
yourfelf, and to the whole of your large 
and refpe&able family, will always be a 
fubje& of pleafing recollection to me; 
and this is a circumftance that greatly 
heightens the fatisfa&ion I have in fub- 
fcribing myfelf on this occafion, 

Dear Sir, 

Your afle&ionate Friend, 



j-Tim' J. PRIESTLEY. 



PREFACE. 



At the requeft of many of my former pupils, 
I now publifh the heads of the Lectures on History 
and general Policy, which I compofed for their 
ufe when I was tutor at Warrington, and which 
I promifed to do when I pubiifhed my EJfay on 
the first Principles of Government. I prefix to 
them an EJfay on a Courfe of liberal Education for 
civil and aftive life, which has been long out of 
print, and which will no more accompany my 
Mifcellaneous obfervations relating to Education^ 
It will be very evident that it has a much nearer 
connexion with thcfe leftures, which were 
compofed in purfuance of the ideas which I have 
there enlarged upon. The following circum- 
ftance gave birth to them both. 

On my accepting the office of Tutor in the 
Languages and Belles Lettres in that academy, 
I found that the far greater part of the ffcudents 
were young gentlemen defigned for civil and 
aftive life, whereas the courfe of ftudy, as in 
all other places of liberal education, was almoft 
intirely adapted to the learned profejfions ; and it 
occurred to me £hat, befide the leftures whicl* 
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they had been ufed to attend, other courfes 
might be introduced, which would bring then}, 
acquainted with fuch branches of knowledge as 
would be of more immediate ufe to them when 
they ftiould come into life. With this view I 
planned and compofed three courfes, one on hif- 
tory in general, another on the hiftory of England, 
and a third on the laws and conftitution of Eng- 
land, fyllabufles of which will be feen in my 
former EJfay on Education. 

The publication of Blackstone's Commentaries ? 
and of Sullivari f s Law Le&ures, has made it unne- 
ceflary to publifh the third of thefe courfes, and 
Henry's History of England has fuperfeded the 
fecond, though my plans will be feen to be, 
in feveral refpe&s, more comprehenfive than 
theirs, efpecially than that of Dr. Blackftone. 
But no publication that I have yet feen will 
probably be thought to fuperfede the le&ures 
contained in thefe volumes. For befide what 
relates to history, I endeavoured to bring into it 
as many* articles of mifcellaneout knowledge as I 
could, in order to enlarge the minds of young 
men, and to give them liberal views of many 
important fubje&s, and fuch ^s could not fo well 
be brought before them in any other courfe. 

So far, therefore, was I from endeavouring 
to keep ftriaiy to the title which I firft gave 
thefe lettures, viz. on History , that I ftudied to 

exceed 
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exceed thofe bounds as much as, with any pro- 
priety, I poffibly could ; and I foon found that, 
under the head of obje&s of attention to an histo- 
rian, or a reader of hiftory, I could eafily bring 
the very important fubjeft of general policy , or 
an account of thofe things which principally 
contribute to render the great focieties of 
mankind happy, numerous, and fecure, with 
which young men of fortune cannot be too well 
acquainted. The reader mult not, however, 
expert to find any thing more than the outline 
of this branch of knowledge. For general prin- 
ciples are all that can be taught at a place of edu- 
cation. The details of things muft be left to 
men's refearches afterwards. Through the 
whole I hope I have kept in mind, that the moft 
important objeft of education is to form the 
minds of youth to virtue; and therefore I have 
made a point of omitting no fair opportunity 
of introducing fuch obfervations and reflertions 
as appeared to me to have that tendency, efpeci- 
ally at the beginning and the'clofe of thecourfe. 
I muft alfo remind the reader, that all he is 
to expert from thefe lertures is a judicious felec- 
tion, and arrangement, of the knowledge that 
was to be collefted from books which were 
extant at the time when they were compofed. 
Many of the obfervations, however, are, as far 
as I know, original; but, at this diftance of 

a 4 time, 
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time, it is not in my power to diftinguifh thofe 
that are fo from thofe which I qollefted from 
• other writers. I cannot in all cafes even dif- 
tinguifli my own compofition from the extratts 
which I made from the works of others ; and 
not having at firft any intention of puhJifbing 
thefe Leftures, I negle&ed to take notes of the 
books that I quoted. But this is of little confe- 
quence to the reader ; it being fufficient for him if 
the fafts may be depended upon, and the obferva- 
tions juft. It will be found, however, that I have 
enlarged this courfe fince the fyllabus of it was 
firft printed, with many valuable articles, col- 
lected from works which have been publifhed 
fince, efpecially Dr. Smith on the iVealth of Na- 
tions , and Stuart 7 s Principles of Political (Economy ; 
and my wifh is, that by the illuftration of fome 
general principles in fuch works as thefe, I may 
excite in youth a defire to become better ac- 
quainted with them. 

Thefe leftures will be found to be of very 
Unequal lengths, and the reafon of this will not 
always appear. But this circumftance is of lit- 
tle confequence, either to the reader, or to any 
perfon who may think proper to make ufe of 
them in his own lefturing. My method, as in 
all my other lettures, was to read the text, and 
illuftrate it by a familiar addrefs, queftioning 
{he pupils very particularly on. the fubjeft of 

the 
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the former le&ure before I proceeded to a new 
one ; and on fome of the fubje&s I happened to 
have much more to fay %o them, and to inquire 
of them, than on others. Alfo, in going over 
the le&ures a fecond time, I paid little regard 
Xo the divifions I had firft made, but took in 
more or left matter, as I found convenient at 
the time ; and this I would advife other lectur- 
ers to do. 

The only courfe of le&ures, compofed and 
delivered while I was at Warrington, thaf 
t have any thoughts of publiftiing betides this, 
Is one on the Theory of Language and Univerfal 
Grammar, which was printed for the ufe of the 
ftudents, but not publifhed. If this be done at 
all, it will be in conjun&ion with the additions 
that Dr. Kippis made to it, when he did me the 
honour to make it his text-book at the Aca- 
demy in Hoxton. This joint work I wifh to 
remain as a monument of our friendfhip, and 
efpecially of the gratitude I owe him for his 
kindnefs to me in a period in which I wanted 
a friend. He and Dr. Benfbn were fome of the 
firft whom I could truly place in that clafs.* 

* Dr. Kippis being now dead, and my attention having 
been long drawn from this fubje£t, I have no longer any 
thoughts of publifhing thofe leflures ; unlefs I fhould find 
more leifure for the purpofe than I at prefent forefee, and I 
fbould live to complete various other fchemes that I have in 
view. But at my time of life this can hardly be expeSed. 
Thofe le£iures were printed in 1762, which is now more than 
forty years ago. 

The 
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The le&ures on Oratory and Critici/m, which 
I compofed at Warrington, have been fomc time 
before the Public. In them I have made great 
life of Dr, Hartley's do&rine of ajfociation of 
ideas, which appears to me to fupply an eafy 
folution of almoft all the difficulties attending 
this curious fubjeft, and gives us folid maxims, 
inftead of arbitrary fancy. In this extenfive 
application of the dottrine of affociation to the 
bufinefs of criticifm, I think I have fome claim 
to merit. 
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ESSAY 

OH a course OF 

LIBERAL EDUCATION 

FOR CIVIL AND ACTIVE LIFE. 
FIRST PUBLISHED IV 1764. 

It feems to be a defedt in our prefent fyf- 
tcm of public education, that a proper courfe 
of ftudies is not provided for gentleinen who 
are defigned to fill the principal ftations of 
aftive life^ diftind from thofe which are 
adapted to the learned profejfions. We have 
hardly any medium between an education 
for the counting-houfe, confifting of writing, 
arithmetic, and merchants'-accounts, and a 
method of inftitution in the abftraft fcien- 
ces: fo that we have nothing liberal, that 
is worth the attention of gentlemen^ whofe 
views neither of thefe two oppofite plans may 
fuit. 

Vol, L * Formerly, 
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Formerly, none but the clergy were thought 
to have any occafion for learning. It was 
natural, therefore, that the whole plan of 
education, from the grammar-fchool to the 
finifhing at the univerfity, fhould be calcu- 
lated for their ufe. If a few other perfons, 
who were not defigned for holy orders, offer- 
ed themfelves for education, it could not be 
expefted that a courfe of ftudies fhould be 
provided for them only. And, indeed, as all 
thofe perfons who fuperintended the bufi- 
nefs of education were of the clerical order, 
and had themfelves been taught nothing but 
the rhetoric, logic, and fchool-divinity, or civil 
law, which. comprized the whole compafs of 
human learning for feveral centuries, it could 
not be expedted that they fhould entertain 
larger, or more liberal, views of education ; 
and ftili lefs, that they fhould ftrike out a 
courfe of ftudy, for the ufe of men who 
were univerfally thought to have no need of 
ftudy ; and, of whom, few were fo fenfiblc 
of their own wants as to defire any fuch ad- 
vantage. 

Befides, in thofe days, the great ends of 
human fociety feem to have been but little 
underftood. Men of the greateft rank, for- 
tune, and influence, and who took the lead 

in 
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in all the affairs of ftate, had no idea of the 
great obje&s of wife and extenfive policy ; 
and therefore could never apprehend that any 
fund of knowledge was requisite for the moft 
eminent ftations in the community. Few 
perfons imagined what were the true fources 
of wealth, power, and happinefs in a nation. 
Commerce was little underftood, or even at- 
tended to ; and fo flight was the connexion 
of the different nations of Europe, that ge- 
neral politics were very contracted. And thus, 
men's views being narrow, little previous 
furniture of mind was requifite to condud 
them. 

The confequence of all this was, that the 
advances which were made to a more perfefl 
and improved ftate of fociety were very flow ; 
and the prefent happier ftate of things was 
brought about, rather by an accidental con- 
currence of circumftances, than by any ef- 
forts of human wifdom and forefight. We 
fee the hand of Divine Providence in thoffe 
revolutions which have gradually given a 
happier turn to affairs, while men have been 
the paffive and blind inftruments of their own 
felicity. 

But the fituation of things at prefent is 

raftly different from what it was two or three 
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centuries ago. The obje&s of human atten- 
tion are prodigioufly multiplied * the connex- 
ions of ftates are extended ; a refledlion upon 
our prefent advantages, and the fteps by which 
we have arrived to the degree of power and 
happinefs we now enjoy, has fhown us the 
true fources of them - 9 and fo thoroughly 
awakened are all the ftates of Europe to a 
fenfe of their true interefts, that we are con- 
vinced, the fame fupine inattention with which 
affairs were formerly conduced is no longer 
fafe 5 and that, without fuperior degrees of 
wifdom and vigour in political meafures, every 
thing we have hitherto gained will infallibly 
be loft, and be quickly transferred to our 
more intelligent and vigilant neighbours. In 
this critical pofture of affairs, more lights, 
and fuperior induftry, are requifite, both to 
minifters of ftate, and to all perfons who have 
any influence in fchemes of public and na- 
tional advantage ; and confequently a different 
and a better furniture of mind is requifite to 
be brought into the bufinefs of life. 

This is certainly a call upon us to examine 
the ftate of education in this cbuntry, and to 
confider how thofe years are employed which 
men pafs previous to their entering intp the 
world : for upon this their future behaviour v 

and 
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*nd fuccefs, rauft, in a great meafure, depend. 
A tranfition, which is not eafy, can never 
be made with advantage ; and therefore it is 
certainly our wifdom to contrive, that the 
ftudies of youth fhould tend to fit them for 
the bufinefs of manhood-, and that the objeds 
of their attention, and turn of thinking in 
younger life, fhould not be too remote from 
the deftined employment of their riper years. 
If this be not attended to, they muft neeef- 
farily be mere novices upon entering the great 
world, be almoft unavoidably embarraffed in 
their condudt, and, after all the time and 
expence beftowed upon their education, he 
indebted to a feries of blunders for the moft 
ufeful knowledge they will ever acquire. 

In what manner fbever thofe gentlemen 
who are not of any learned profeffion, but 
who, in other capacities, have rendered the 
mofl important fervices to their country, 
came by that knowledge which made them 
capable of it, I appeal to themfelvesi whether 
any eonfiderable (hare of it was acquired till 
after they had finifhed their ftudies at the 
univerfity. So remote is the general courfe 
of lhidy at places of the moft liberal education 
among us from the bufinefs of civil life y that 
many gentlemen, who have had the moft li- 

b 3 beral 
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beral education their country could afford, 
have looked upon the real advantage of fuch 
an education a3 very problematical, and have 
either wholly difpenfed with it in their own 
children j or, if they have fent their foas 
through the ufual circle of the fchools, it 
has been chiefly through the influence of 
cuftom and fafhion, or with a view to their 
forming connexions which might be uieful 
to them in future life. This appears by the 
little folicitude they (how about their fons 
feeing grounded in thofe fciences, in which 
they themfelves might poffibly have been 
confiderable proficients, when they applied 
to them ; but which, from their being foreign 
to the buiincfs of life in which they were 
afterward* engaged, they have now wholly 
forgotten. 

Indeed, the fevere and proper difcipline of 
a grammaf-fchool is become a common topic 
of ridicule $ and few young gentlemen, except 
thofe who are deiigned for fome of the learn- 
ed profeffions, are made to fubmit to the 
rigours of it. And it is manifeft, that when 
no foundation is laid in a grammatical know- 
ledge of the learned languages (which, in a 
large or public fchool, cannot be done with- 
out very Arid difcipline, and a fevere appli- 
cation 
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cation on the part both of the mailer and 
icholar) youth can be but ill qualified to re r 
ceive any advantage from an univerfity edu- 
cation. Young gentlemen themfelves fo fre- 
quently hear the learning which is taught in 
fchools and univerfities ridiculed, that they 
often make themfelves eafy with giving a 
very fuperficial attention to it 5 concluding, 
from the turn of converfation in the company 
they generally fall into, and which they ex- % 
pe& to keep, that a few years will confound 
all diftinftion of learned and unlearned, and 
make it impoffible to be known whether a 
man had improved his time at the univerfity 
or not. 

Thefe evils certainly call for redrefs ; and 
let a perfon be reckoned a proje&or, a vilion r 
ary, or whatever any body pleafes, that man 
is a friend of his country who obferves, and 
endeavours to fijpply, any defedls in the me- 
thods of educating youth. A well-meaning 
and a fenfible man may be miftaken, but a 
gopd intention, efpecially if it be not wholly 
unaccompanied with good fenfe, ought to be 
exempted from cenfure. What has occur- 
red to me upon this fubje& I (hall, with- 
out any farther apology, propofe to my fel- 
low-citizens, and fellow-tutors, hoping that 
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it will meet with a candid reception. It is 
true, I can boaft no long or extenfive experi- 
ence in the bufinefs of education, but I have 
not been a mere fpe&ator in this fcene$ 
which, I hope, may exempt me from the 
ridicule and contempt which have almoft ever 
fallen upon the fchemes of thofe perfons who 
have written only from their clofets, and, 
without any experience, have raftily attempt* 
ed to handle this fubjed, in which, of all 
others, experiments only ought to guide 
theory - 9 upon which hardly any thing worth 
attending to can be advanced a priori; and 
where the greateft geniufes, for want of ex- 
perience, have been the greateft vifionaries -, 
laying fchemes the leaft capable of being re- 
duced to pra&ice, or the moft abfurd if they 
had been put in pra&ice.* 

Let it be remembered, that the difficulty 
under prefent confideration is, how to fill up 
with advantage thofe years which immediate- 
ly precede a young gentleman's engaging in 
thofe higher fpheres of aflive life in which 

* Since this was written, which is near forty years ago, 
few perfons have had more to do in the bufinefs of education 
than myfelf; and what I then planned in theory, has been 
carried into execution by myfelf, and others with, I believe, 
yoiverfal approbation. 

he 
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he is deftined to move. Within the depart- 
ment of aftive /i/e 7 I fuppofe to be compre- 
hended all thofe ftations in which a man's 
conduct will considerably aflfe& the liberty 
and the property of his countrymen, and the 
riches, the ftrength, and the fecurity of his 
country ; the firft and moft important ranks 
of which are filled by gentlemen of large 
property, who have themfelves the greateft 
intereft in the fate of their country, and who 
are within the influence of an honourable 
ambition to appear in the chara&er of ma- 
giftrates and legiflators in the ftate, or of 
ftanding near the helm of affairs, and guid- 
ing the fecret fprings of government. 

The profeflion of Law, alfo, certainly 
comes within the above defcription of civil 
and a&ive life, if a man hope to be any thing 
more than a praSifing attorney -, the profef-r 
fion of arms, too, if a gentleman have any 
erpedation of arriving at the higher ranks 
of military preferment ; and the bufinefs of 
merchandife, if we look beyond the fervile 
drudgery of the warehoufe or counting-houfe. 
Divines and phyficians I confider to be inte- 
refted in this fubjed, only as gentlemen and 
general fcholars, or as perfons who converfe, 
and have influence, with gentlemen engaged 

in 
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in a&ive life, without any particular view to 
their refpe&ive profeffions. 

That the parents and friends of young 
gentlemen * deftined to ad in any of thefe 
important fpheres, may not think a liberal 
education unneceffary to them, and that the 
young gentlemen themfelves may enter with 
fpirit into the enlarged views of their friends 
and tutors; I would humbly propofe fome 
new articles of academical inftru&ion, fuch 
as have a nearer and more evident connexion 
with the bufinefs of active life, and which 
may therefore bid fairer to engage the at- 
tention, and roufe the thinking powers, of 
young gentlemen of an a&ive genius. The 
fubjefts I would recommend are civil his- 
tory, and more efpecially, the important 
objeds of civil policy ; fuch as the theory 
<*>f laws, government, manufactures, com- 
merce* naval force, &c. with whatever may 
be demonftrated from hiftory to have contri- 
buted to the flourifhing date of nations, to 
rendering a people happy and populous at 
home, and formidable abroad ; together with 
thofe articles of previous information without 
which it is impoflible to underftand the na- 
ture, connexions, and mutual influences of 
thofe great objeds. 

To 
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To give a clearer idea of the fubjeSs I 
would propofe to the ftudy of youth at places 
of public and liberal education, I have fub- 
joined plans of three diftind courfes of lec- 
tures, which I apprehend, may be fubfer- 
vient to this defign, divided into fuch por- 
tions as, experience has taught me, may be 
conveniently difcufled in familiar le&ures of 
an hour each.* 

The firft courfe is on the stud* of his- 
tory in general, and in its moft extenfive 
fenfe. It will be feen to confift of fuch ar- 
ticles as tend to enable a young gentleman 
to read hiftory with' underftanding, and to 
reap the moft valuable fruits of that engaging 
ftudy. I fhall not go over the particulars of 
the courfe in this place : let the fyllabus fpeak 
for itfelf. Let it only be obfbrved, that my 
view was, not merely to make hiftory intel-. 
ligible to perfons who may choofe to read it 
for their amufement - 9 but principally, to fa- 
cilitate its fubferviency to the higheft ufes to 
which it can be applied j to contribute to its 
forming the able ftatefman, and the intelli- 

* Thefe Syllabufcs are not now annexed to this Effay, as 
they were at its firft publication. That relating to the U&ures 
on Hiftory will, of courfe, be contained in this work, and 
the publication of the two others was rendered unneceflary 
for the reafons already given in the Preface. 

gent 
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gent and ufeful citizen. It is true, that this 
is comprifing a great deal more than the title 
of the courfe will fuggeft. But under the 
head of objcfts of attention to a reader ofhif- 
tory, it was found convenient to difcufs the 
principal of thofe fubje&s which every gen- 
tleman of a liberal education is expe&ed to 
underftand, though they do not generally fell 
under any divifion of the fciences in a courfe 
of academical education : and yet without a 
competent knowledge of thefe fubjeds, no 
perfbn can be qualified to ferve his country 
except in the lowed capacities. 

This courfe of le&ures, it is alfo prefumed, 
will be found to contain a comprehenfive 
fyftem of that kind of knowledge which is 
peculiarly requifite to gentlemen who intend 
to travel. For, fince the great objedl of 
attention to a reader of hiftory, and to a 
gentleman upon his travels, are evidently the 
fame, it muft be of equal fervice to them 
both, to have their importance, and mutual 
influences, pointed out to them. 

It will likewife be evident to any perfon 
who infpetts this fyllabus, that the fubjed of 
commerce has by no means been overlooked. 
And it is hoped, that when thofe gentlemen, 
who are intended to ferve themfelves and 

their 
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their country in the refpe&able chara&er of 
merchants, have heard the great maxims of 
commerce difcufled in a fcientifical and con- 
nected manner, as they deferve, they will not 
eafily be influenced by notions adopted in a 
random and hafty manner, and from fuper- 
ficial views of things : whereby they might, 
otherwife, be induced to enter into meafures 
feemingly gainful at prefent, but in the end 
prejudicial to their country, and to themielves 
and their pofterity, as members of it. 

The next courfe of leflures, the plan of 
which is briefly delineated, is upon the his- 
tory of England, and is defigned to be 
an exemplification of the manner of ftudying 
hiftory recommended in the former courfe; 
in which the great ufes of it are fhown, and 
the adtual progrefs of every important ob- 
ject of attention diftinftly marked, from the 
earlieft accounts of the ifland to the prefent 
time. 

To make young gentlemen ftill more tho- 
roughly acquainted witlutheir own country, 
a third courfe of ledures (in connexion with 
the two others) is fubjoined, viz. on its pre- 
sent CONSTITUTION AND LAWS. But th© 

particular ufes of thefe two courfes of lectures 
need not be pointed out here, as they are 

fufficiently 
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fufficiently explained in the introductory ad- 
dreffes prefixed to each of them. 

^That an acquaintance with the fubjeCts of 
thefe lectures is calculated to form the flatef- 
man, the military commander, the lawyer, 
the merchant, and the accomplifhed country 
gentleman, cannot be difputed. The princi- 
pal objection that may be made to this fcheme, 
is the introduction of thefe fubje&s into 
academies, and fubmitting them to the exa- 
mination of youth, of the age at which they 
are ufually fent to fuch places of education. 
It will be faid by fome, that thefe fubje&s are 
too deep and too intricate, for their tender 
age and weak intellects ; and that, after all, it 
can be no more than an outline of thefe great 
branches of knowledge that can be communi- 
cated to youth. 

To prevent being mifunderftood, let it be 
obferved, that I would not propofe that this 
courfe of fludies fhould be entered upon by a 
young gentleman till he be fixteen or feven- 
teen years of age, or at leaft, and only in fome 
particular cafes, fifteen years ; at which time 
of life, it is well known to all perfons con- 
cerned in the education of youth, that their fa- 
culties have attained a confiderable degree of 
ripenefs, and that, by proper addrefs, they are 

as 
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as capable of entering into any fubjed of fpe- 
dilation as they ever will be. What is there 
in any of the fubje&s mentioned above, which 
requires more acutenefs, or comprehenfion, 
than algebra, geometry, logic, or metaphy- 
fics 5 to which Undents are generally made to 
apply about the fame age ? 

And if it be only an outline of political and 
commercial knowledge, &c. that can be ac- 
quired in the method I propofe * let it be ob- 
ferved, that it is nothing more than the rudi- 
ments of any fcience that can be taught in 
a place of education. The mafter of icience is 
a chara&er of which nothing more than the 
outline is ever drawn at an Academy, or the 
Univerfity. It is never finifhed but by affi- 
duous and. long-continued application "after- 
wards. And fuppofing that only the firft 
rudiments, the grand, plain, and leading 
maxims of policy, with refpedt to arts, arms, 
commerce, &c. be communicated to a young 
gentleman, if they be fuch maxims as he is 
really deftined to purfue in life, is it not 
better that he have fome knowledge of them 
communicated early, and at a time when it in 
likely to make the deepeft and moft lafting 
hnpretfion, th^n to be thrown into the prac«t 
tice without any regular theory at all? It 
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is freely acknowledged, that the i6an of bu- 
linefs is not to be finifhed at an academy, 
any more than the man of fcience. This 
charader is not the child of inftrudion and 
theory only - 9 but, on the other hand, neither 
is it the mere offspring of pradice without 
inftrudion. And, certainly, if a knowledge 
of thefe fubjeds be of any ufe, the earlier 
they are attended to (after a perfon is capable 
of attending to them to any purpofe) and the 
more regular is the method in which they are 
taught, the greater chance there is for their 
being thoroughly underftood. 

When fubjeds which have a connexion 
are explained in a regular fyftem, every article 
is placed where the moll light is refleded 
upon it from the neighbouring fubjeds. The 
plaineft things are difcufled in the firft place, 
and are made to ferve as axioms, and the 
foundation of thofe which are treated of 
afterwards. Without this regular method of 
fludying the elements of any fcience, it feems 
impoffible ever to gain a clear and compre- 
henfive view of it. But after a regular in- 
ftitution, any particular part of a plan of 
inftrudion may be enlarged at any time, with 
eafe, and without confufion. With how 
much more eafe and diftindnefs would a 

perfon 
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perfon be able to deliver himfelf upon any 
fubjed of policy, or commerce, who had had 
every thing belonging to it explained to him 
in its proper connexion, than another perfon 
of equal abilities, who fhould only have con- 
fidered the fubjed in a random manner, read- 
ing any treatife that might happen to fall in 
Jiis way, or adopting his maxims from the 
company he might accidentally keep, and, con- 
fequently, liable to be impofed upon by the 
interefted views with which men very often 
both write and fpeak. For thefe are fubjeds, 
on which almoft every writer or fpeaker is to 
be fufpeded; fo much has party and intereft 
to do with every thing relating to them. 

Since, however, thefe fubjeds do enter 
into all fenfible converfation, efpecially with 
gentlemen engaged in civil life, it is a cir- 
cumftance extremely favourable to the ftudy 
of them, that converfation will come greatly 
in aid of the ledures the young gentlemen 
hear upon them. It cannot fail to roufe their 
attention, and increafe their application to 
their ftudies, when they hear the fubjeds of 
them difcufTed by their fathers, and the elder 
part of their friends and acquaintance, for 
whofe understanding and turn of thinking they 
have conceived a great efteem. They will 

Vol. I. c lifteu 
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Kften with greater attention to grave iitad judi- 
cious peifons, and bekxttne much more fimd^f 
tbeir company, when tbey are able to under* 
ftand tbeir converfation, and to enter occa* 
tonally into it $ when they can fay, dwrtfuch 
a fentiment, or fadt, was advanced in their 
features, and that one of their fellow-pupila, 
or thetnfelves, made fuch a remark upon it. 
It is no wonder, that many young gentlemen 
give but little attention to their prefent ftudiea* 
^vlien they lind tbat the fubje&s of them are 
<never difcuffed in any fenfible converfation* 
16 which they are ever admitted. If itudying 
thefe fubjedte onlyferve to give the generality 
of young gentlemen a tafte for converting 
upon them, and qualify them to appear to 
tolerable advantage in fuch conversations, the 
variety of lights, in which they ire viewed 
upon thofe occafiorrs, cannot fail to make 
them more generally underftood: and the 
J better thefe fubje&s are underftood by the 
bulk of the nation, the more probable it is 
that the nation will be benefited by fuch 
knowledge. 

If I were a&ed, what branches of know- 
ledge a young. gentleman fliould, in my judg- 
ment, be maifter of, before he can ftudy thi* 
courfe with advantage ; I would anfwer, that 

a knowledge 
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* knowledge of the learned languages is 
Skot abfolutely neceflary, but is very defirablej 
especially fuch aij in%ht into Latin as may 
enable a perfon to read the eafier dailies, and 
fuperfede the ufe of a dictionary,, with refped 
to thofe more difficult Englilh words which 
are derived from the Latin. The {indent of 
this comrfe fhould understand French very 
well, he fhouid alio be a pretty good accompt- 
&nt, be acquainted with the more ufeful 
branches of practical mathematics; and, if 
poffible, have fome knowledge of algebra and 
geometry, which ought to be indifpenfable in 
every plan of liberal education. 

Some will be ready to objed to thefe ftudies, 
that a turn for fpeculation unfits men for 
bufinefs. I anfwer, that nothing is more true, 
if thofe fpeculations be foreign, to their em? 
pioyment It is readily acknowledged, that 
a turn for poetry and the belles lettres might 
hurt a tradefmao, that the ftudy of natural 
philosophy might interfere with the pradice 
of the law, and metaphyfics and the abftradt 
fciences with the duty of a foldier. But it 
can never be faid that a counfellor can he 
unfitted for his practice by a tafte for the ftudy 
of the law ; or that a commander would be the 
worfe foldisr for ftudying books written on 

c 2 the 
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the art of war : nor can it be fuppofed that a 
merchant would do lefs bufinefs, or to worfc 
purpofe, for having acquired a fondnefs for 
fuch writers as have beft explained the princi- 
ples of trade and commerce, and for being 
qualified to read them with underftanding 
and judgment. 

It muft be allowed, that the mechanical 
parts of any employment will be beft per- 
formed by perfons who have no knowledge, 
or idea, of any thing beyond the mere prac- 
tice. When a man's faculties are wholly 
employed upon one fingle thing, it is more 
probable that he will make himfelf complete- 
ly mafter of it ; and, having no farther or 
higher views, he will more contentedly, and 
more cheerfully; give his whole time to his 
proper objedh But no man who can afford 
the expence of a liberal education, enters upon 
any bufinefs with a view to fpend his whole 
life in the mere mechanical part of it; and in 
performing a tafk impofed on him. A man 
of fpirit will laudably afpire to be a mafter 
In his turn •, when he muft be dire£ted by his 
own lights, and when he will find himfelf 
miferably bewildered, if he have acquired no 
more knowledge than was fufficient for him 
while He followed the direction of others. 

Befides, 
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Befides, in the cafe of merchandife, if one 
branch fail, there is no refotirce but in more 
extend ve knowledge. A, man who has been 
ufed to go only in one beaten track, and who 
has had no idea given him of any other, for 
fear of his being temf>ted to leave it, will be 
wholly at a lofs when it happens that that 
track can ; be no longer ufed 5 while a perfoij 
who has a general idea of the whole conrfe of 
the country may be able to ftrike out another,, 
and perhaps a better road than the former, 

I am aware of a difierpnt kind of objedion, 
from another quarter, which it behoves me not 
to overlook, The advocates for the old plan of 
education, and who diflike innovations in the 
number, or the diftribution, of the fciences 
in which ledures are given, may objed to the 
admiffion of thefe ftudies, as in danger of atr 
trading the attention of thofe ftudents who 
are defigned for the learned profeflions > and 
thereby interfering too much with that which 
has been found, by the experience of genera- 
tions, to be the beft for fcholars, the proper 
fubjeds of which are fufficient to fill up all 
their time, without thefe fupernumerary ar- 
ticles. I anfwer, that the fubjeds of thefe 
ledures are by no means neceflary articles of 
a mete fcholaftic education ; but that they 

c 3 arc 
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are filch ai fcholars ought to hive ferae ac- 
quaintance with 5 and that without forae 
acquaintance with them, they mud, on many 
occafions, appear to great disadvantage iri the 
prefent itate of knowledge. 

Time was when fcholars might, with a good 
grafce, difclaim all pretentions to afty branch 
of knowledge but what was taught in the uni* 
verfities. Perhaps they would be the mdre 
revered by the vulgar on account of fuch 
ignorance, as ah argument of their being niore 
abftra&ed from the world. Few books Were 
written but by critics and antiquaries, for thfc 
ufe of men like themfelves. The literati of 
thofe days had comparatively little free inter- 
courfe but among themfelves; the learned 
world, and the common world, being much 
more diftirtft from one another than they are 
now. Scholars by pirofeffion read, Wrote, and 
converted in no language but the Roman. 
They would have been afhamed to have ex- 
preffed themfelves in bad Latfn, but not in 
the l6aft of being guilty of ahy impropriety 
in the ufe of their mothei: tongue, which 
thfey fcdnfidered as beltthging only to the vul* 

gat. 

But thcrfe times of revived antiquity have 
had thfeir uffe, attd a?$ now fto more. We 

are 
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a*e obliged to the learned labours of our fore- 
fathers for fearching int9 all the remains of 
antiquity, and illuftrating valuable ancient 
authors j but their maxims of life will not 
ftiit the world as it is at prefent. The pplite- 
nef? of the tipes has brought the learned and 
the unlearned into more familiar intercourfe 
than they had before. They find themfelves 
obliged to conyerfe upon the fame topics. 
The fubjefls of modern hiftory, poljcy, arts, 
manufactures, commerce, &c. are the general 
topics of all fenfible converfation. Every 
thing is (aid io our own tongue, little is even 
written ia a foreign or dead language ; ^ and 
every Britifh author is ftudious of writing 
with propriety in his native English. Critj- 
rifm, which was formerly the great bufinefs 
of a fcholar's life, is now become the anmfe- 
ment of a leifure hour, and this but to a few; 
fo that a hundredth part of the time which 
was formerly given to criticifm and antiqui- 
ties is enough, in this age, to gain a man 
the chara&er of a profound fcholar. The 
topics of fenfible converfation are likewife 
the favourite fpbje&s of all the capital writ- 
ings of the prefent age, which are read with 
equal avidity by gentlemen, merchants, law- 
yers, phyficians, and divines. 

c 4 Now, 
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Now, when the courfe of reading, think- 
ing, and converfation, even among fcholars, 
is become fo very different from what it was, 
is it not reafonable that the plan of even fcho- 
laftic education fhould, in fome meafure, 
vary with it ? The neceflity of the thing 
has already, in many inflances, forced a 
change ; and the fame increafing necelfity 
will either force a greater and more general 
change, or we muft not be furprifed to find 
our fchools, academies, and univerlities de- 
ferted, as wholly unfit to qualify men to ap- 
pear with advantage in the prefent age. 

In many private fchools and academies, 
we find feveral things taught now, which 
were never made the fubjeds of fyftematical 
in%u<SHon in former times j and in thofe of 
our univerfities, in which it is the intereit 
of the tutors to make their ledures of real 
ufe to their pupils, and where le&ures are not 
mere matters of form, the profeflbrs find the 
neceflity of delivering themfelves in Englifti. 
And the evident propriety of the thing muft 
neceflarily make this pra&ice more general, 
notwithftanding the moft fuperftitious regard 
to etfablifhed cuftoms. 

But let the profeflbrs condud themfelves 
by what maxims they pleafe, the ftudent$ 

will, 
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will, of courfe, be influenced by the tafte of 
the company they keep in the world at large, 
to which young gentlemen in this age have 
an earlier admiffion than they had formerly. 
How can it be expeGed that the prefent fet 
of ftudents for divinity fhould apply to the 
ftudy of the dead languages with the afliduity 
of their fathers and grandfathers, when they 
find fb many of the ufes of thofe languages 
no longer fubfifting ? What can they think 
it will avail them to make the purity of the 
Latin ftyle their principal ftudy, for feveral 
years of the moft improveable part of their 
life, when they are fenfible, that they (hall 
have little more occafion for it than other 
gentlemen, or than perfons in common life, 
when they have left the univerfity ? And 
how can it be otherwife, but that their pri T 
vate reading and ftudies fhould fome times be 
different from the courfe of their public in- 
ftru&ions when the favourite authors of the 
public, the merits of whom they hear dif- 
cuffed in every company, even by their tutors 
themfelves, write upon quite different fub- 

In fuch a ftate of things, the advantage of 
a regular fyfteraatical inftrutfion in thofe 
fubjeds, which are treated of in books that 

in 
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m fa& engage the attention of all the world, 
the learned leaft of all excepted, and which 
inter into all conversions, where it is worth 
a man's while to hear a part, or to make 
a figure, cannot be doubted. And I am of 
opinion, that thefe ftudies may be conduced 
ki (bch a manner, as will interfere very Uttje 
with a Efficiently clofe application to others* 
Students in medicine an4 divinity may be 
admitted to thefe ftudies later than thofe for 
whofe real ufe in life they are principally in-* 
tended ; not till they be fufficicntly grounded 
in the daffies, have ftndied logic, oratory, 
tttd criticifm, or any thing elfe that may be 
deemed ufeful, previous to thofe ftudies which 
are peculiar to their refpc&ive profeflkms} 
and even then, thefe new ftudies may be 
made a matter of amufemesit, rather than an 
article of bufinefs. 

With refped to divines, it ought more-r 
over to be confidered, that the iame revolu- 
tions in the ftate of knowledge, which <*H 
their attention to thefe new ftudies have, in 
a great meafare, furniihed them with time 
for their application to them; by releasing 
them from feverai fubjeQs, the ftudjr of 
which was formerly the great bufinofe of di- 
vines, and engrafted aknoft their whple time. 

And 
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And though new fobjeds have been ftarted 
Within the province of divinity, it does not 
appear to me, that they require fo much 
time and application as was ufually given to 
thofe other ftudies, the ufe of which is now fu* 
perfeded. 1 mean, principally, fchool-divinity f 
and the canon law ; not to mention logic and 
metaphyfics, which were formerly a more in- 
tricate bufinefs, and took up much more time, 
than they do now. 

Let a perfon but look over the table of 
contents to the works of Thomas Aquinas, 
which were read* ftudied, or commented upon* 
by all divines a few centuries ago, and h* 
will be convinced, that it muft have required 
both more acutenefs to comprehend the fub- 
je&s of them, and more time to ftudy and 
digeft them in any tolerable manner, than it 
would require to become exceedingly well 
verfed in all the branches of knowledge I 
would now recommend. 

The canon law was not lefs complex than 
both the common and ftatute law of Eng- 
land, and every clergyman of eminence was 
under a neceffity of understanding, not only 
the general principles and theory of that fyE- 
tem, but even the minutiae of the practice. 
Good fenfe, and a free accefs to the fcrip- 

tures, 
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tures, have at length (aflifted, perhaps, by ati 
averfion to abftrad fpeculations) thrown down 
the whole fabric of fchool-divinity, and the 
rife of the civil above the ecclefiaftical power 
in this realm has reduced the theory and prac- 
tice of the Rnglifh canon law within very 
narrow bounds. And as to the little that now 
remains in vfe, very few clergymen need 
trouble themfelvcs about it. 

In this country a knowledge of the canon 
law cannot be faid to be of any ufe, and that 
of the civil Jaw of the Romans can only be 
interefting to curious and fpeculative perfons* 
having no connexion with any laws in the 
United States, 

It is acknowledged, that the attention of 
ftudents in theology, and other learned pro-i 
feflions, is much engaged by mathematical 
and philofophical ftudies which have been 
cultivated of late years. I rejoice in fo va- 
luable an acceffion to human fcience, and 
would be far from fhortening the time that 
is given to them in places of liberal education! 
I rather wifh there were more room for thofe 
ftudies in fuch places, and better provision for 
teaching them. But, notwithftanding this, 
there is room enough for a fmall portion of 
time and attention to be given to the fubje&s 

I would 
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I would here recommend ; and it is not much 
of either that 1 would plead for; in the cafd 
of gentlemen intended for the learned pro-» 
feflions. ; 

The method in which thefe ledures may 
be taught to the moft advantage, I apprehend 
to be the following -, and experience has in 
fome meafure formed my judgment in this 
cafe. 

Let the le&urer have a pretty full text 
before him, digefted with care, containing 
not only a method of difcourfing upon the 
fubjeds, but alfo all the principal arguments 
he adduces, and all the leading^*??/ he makes 
ufe of to fupport his hypothefis. Let this 
text be the fubjed of a regular, but familiar 
difcourfe, not exceeding an hour at a time ; 
with a clafs not exceeding twenty, or thirty. 
Let the le&urer give his pupils all encourage- 
ment to enter occafionally into the converfa- 
tion, by propofing queries, or making any 
objections, or remarks, that may occur to 
them. Let all the ftudents have an opportu- 
nity of perufing this text, if not of copying it, 
in the intervals between the le&ures, and let 
near half of the time for le&uring be fpent in 
receiving from the fludents a minute account 
of the particulars of the preceding leflure, 

and 
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and in explaining any difficulties they might 
have met with in it $ in order that no fubjefi 
be quitted, till the tutor be morally certain 
that his pupils thoroughly underftand it. 

Upon every fubjeft of importance, let the 
tetor make references to the principal authors 
who have treated of it ; and if the fubjeft be a 
controverted one, let him refer to books writ- 
ten on both fides of the queftion. Of thefe 
references, let the tutor occafionally require 
an account, and fometimes a written abftrad. 
Laftly, let the tutor fcie& a proper number 
of the moft important queftions that can 
aiife from the fubjeft of the ledures, and let 
them be pr-opofed tb the ftudents as excrci&s* 
to be treated in the form of orations, thefes, 
or differtations, as he fhall think fit. More- 
over, if he judge it convenient, let him appoint 
rewards to thofe who (hall handle the fubje& 
ift the moft judicious manner. 

Young gentlemen defigned for the learned 
profeffioBs need not be put upon thefe excr- 
cifea, or reading all the authors referred to. 
It may be fufficient for them to attend the 
letfwss as they are delivered. And 4* I 
would not advife that the ledures be given 
with fliorter intervals between them than 
three days, they cannot interfere much with 
thehrappliqition to their proper ftudies. 

I think 
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I think I could affign very fatisfadory 
reafbns for each of the directions I hive laid 
down above, but I flatter myfelf they will 
fcggcft themfclves; if not upon the bare 
perofal, at leaft upon any attempt to reduce 
them to pradice. I fhall only take notice of 
an objedion that may be made to one parti- 
cular article in this method. 

Some may cbjcA to the encouragement I 
would give the fhidents to propofe obje&kms 
at the time o£ Ie&uring. This cufiom, they 
may fay, will tend to interrupt the cosorfc of 
the ledure, and promote a fpirit of imperti- 
nence and conceit in young perfons. I anfwet, 
that every inconvenience of this kind may be 
obviated by the manner in which a tutor de- 
livers hhnfelf in leduring. A proper mixture 
of dignity and freedom (which are To far from 
being incompatible, that they mutually fet 
off one another) will prevent, or reprefs, all 
impertinent and unfoafonable remarks, at the 
fame time that it will encourage thofe which 
are modeft and pertinent. 

But fuppofe a ledurer (hould not be able 
immediately to give a fatisfadory anfwer to 
an objedion that might be ftarted by a fenfible 
ftudent. He muft be confeious of his having 
made very ridiculous pretentions, and having 

given 
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given himfclf improper airs, if it give him 
iany pain to tell his clafs, that he will reconfi- 
der a fubjeft ; or even to acknowledge him- 
felf raiftaken. It depends wholly upon a 
tutor's general difpofition, and his ufual man- 
ner of addrefi, whether he lofe, or gain, 
ground in the efteem of his pupils by fueh a 
declaration. Every tutor ought to have con- 
fidered the fubjedls on which he gives lediures 
with attention ; but no man can be expe&ed 
to be infallible. For my own part, I would 
not forego the pleafure, and advantage, which 
accrue, both to my pupils and to myfelf, 
from this method, together with the oppor- 
tunity it gives me of improving my le£tures> 
by means of the many ufeful hints which are 
-often ftarted in this familiar way of difcourf- 
ing upon a fubjed, for any inconvenience I 
have yet found to attend it, or that I can 
imagine may poflibly attend it- 

I cannot help flattering myfelf, that were 
the ftudies I have here recommended gene- 
rally introduced into places of liberal educa- 
tion, the confequence might be happy for this 
country in fome future period. Many of the 
political evils, under which this, and every 
country in the world, labour, are not owing 
to any want of a love for our country, but to 

an 
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an ignorance of its real conftitution and in- 
terefts. Befides, the very circumftance of 
giving that attention which I would recom- 
mend to its conftitution and interefts, would 
unavoidably beget a love and afFe&ion for 
them ; and might, perhaps, contribute more 
to produce, propagate, and inflame, a fpirit 
of patriotifm than any other circumftance. 
And certainly, if there be the moft diftant 
profpedt of this valuable end being gained by 
an application to thefe ftudies, it cannot fail 
to recommend them to every true lover of 
his country, in an age in which the minds 
of fo many are blinded, and milled, by a fpirit 
of fa&ion $ and, what is more alarming, 
when a tafte for luxury and expence is fo 
high, that there is reafon to fear it may, in 
many cafes, be fuperior to all other regards ; 
and when, in many breafts, it already appa- 
rently threatens the ufter extinction of a fpirit 
of patriotifm. 

What was it that made the Greeks, the 
Romans in early ages, and other nations of 
antiquity, fuch obftinate patriots, that they 
had even no idea of any obligation fuperior to 
a regard for their country, but that the con- 
ftant wars they were obliged to maintain 
with the neighbouring nations kept the idea 

Vol. I. » of 
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of their country perpetually in view, and 
always oppofed to that of other nations ? It 
is the fame circumftance that gives our 
common foldiers and feamen more of the 
genuine fpirit of patriotifm than is felt by any 
other order of men in the community, not- 
withftanding they have the leaft intereft in it. 
Now the courfe of inftruftion I would intro- 
duce, would bring the idea of our country 
more early into the minds of Britifti youth, 
and habituate them to a conftant and clofe 
attention to it. And why fhould not the 
pra&ice of thinking, reading, converfing, and 
writing about the intereft of our country, an- 
fwer the fame purpofe with the moderns, that 
fighting for it did among the ancients i 

It is a circumftance of particular confe- 
quence, that this enthufiaftic love for our 
country would by this means be imbibed by 
perfons of fortune, rank, and influence, ia 
whom it might be effedlual to the mod im- 
portant purpofes ; who might have it in their 
power, not only to wifh well to their country, 
but to render it the greateft real fervices> 
Such men would not only, as is the cafe with 
private foldiers or feamen, be able to employ 
the force of a fingle arm in its defence, but 
pjtight animate the hearts, and engage the 

hands 
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hands of thoufands in its caufe. Of what 
unipeakable advantage might be one minifter 
of ftate, one military commander, or even a 
(ingle member of parliament, who thoroughly 
underftood the interefts of his country, and 
who poftponed every other intereft and oyifi- 
deration to it ! 

This is not teaching politics to low me- 
chanics and manufacturers, or encouraging 
the ftudy of it among perfons with whom it 
could be of no fervice to their country, and 
often a real detriment to themfelves ; though 
we may fee in thofe perfons, how poffible it 
is for the public paffions to fwallow up all 
the private ones, when the obje&s of them are 
kept frequently in view, and are much dwelt 
upon in the mind. The fame zeal that is 
the fubjed of ridicule in perfons of no weight 
or influence in the ftate, would be moft glo- 
rious and happy for their country in a more 
advantageous lituation. 

Some may perhaps objedl to thefe ftudies, 
as giving too much encouragement to that 
turn for politics, which they may think is 
already immoderate in the lower and middle 
ranks of men among us. But muft not poli- 
tical knowledge be communicated to thofe 
to whom it may be of real ufe, becaufe a 
p 2 fondnefs 
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fondnefs for the ftudy may extend beyond its 
proper bounds, and be catched by fome per- 
fons who had better remain ignorant of it ? 
Befides, it ought to be confidered, that how 
ridiculous foever fome may make themfelves 
by pretentions to politics, a true friend of 
liberty will be cautious how he difcourages a 
fondnefs for that kind of knowledge, which 
has ever been the favourite fubjeft of writing 
and converfation in all free ftates. Only ty- 
rants, and the friends of arbitrary power, have 
ever taken umbrage at a turn for political 
knowledge, and political difcourfes, among 
even the loweft of the people. Men will 
ftudy, and converfe about what they are in- 
terefted in, efpecially if they have any in- 
fluence ; and though the afs in the fable was 
in no concern who was his mailer, fince he 
could but carry his ufual load j and though 
the fubje&s of a defpotic monarch need not 
trouble themfelves about political difputes and 
intrigues, which never terminate in a change 
of meafures, but only of men* yet, in a 
free country, where even private perfons have 
much at ftake, every man is nearly interefted 
in the condud of his fuperiors, and cannot be 
an unconcerned fpeftator of what is tranf- 
afted by them. With refpedt to influence, 

the 
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the fentiments of the loweft vulgar in Eng- 
land are not wholly infignificant, and a wife 
minifter will ever pay fome attention to them. 

It is our wifdom, therefore, to provide that 
all perlbns who have any influence in political 
meafures be well inftrutted in the great and 
leading principles of wife policy. This is 
certainly an objed of the greateft importance. 
Inconveniencies ever attend a general appli- 
cation to any kind of knowledge, and no doubt 
will attend this. But they are inconveniencies 
which a friend to liberty need be under no 
apprehenfions about. 

What is faid in this Eflay to recommend 
the ftudy of the principles of general policy to 
Engliflimen, is much more applicable to Ame- 
ricans, as every individual has much more 
influence in public meafures. In fadl, the 
greateft attention is actually given to them 
by almoft all perfons in the United States. 
It is, therefore, the more neceflary that they 
be well inftru&ed in the true principles of 
government and general policy, that they may 
be the better qualified to give their votes on 
public occafions with real judgment, and 
without prejudice, to which members of free 
ftates are peculiarly liable $ every competitor 
for power having an intereft in biafling others 
d 3 in 
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in favour of himfelf, and his peculiar princi- 
ples. 

I may poffibly promife myfelf too much* 
from the general introduction of the ftudies I 
have recommended in this EfTay into places 
of liberal education > but a little enthufiafm is 
always excufable in perfbns who propofe and 
recommend ufeful innovations, I have en- 
deavoured to reprefent the ftate of education 
in this view as clearly and as fully as I have 
been able* and I defire my propofals for 
emendations to have no more weight than the 
faireft reprefentation will give them, in the 
minds of the cool and the unbiaffed. 
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LECTURE I. 

Why Hijlory is fo generally p leafing and interefiing. 
Hijlory ferves to amufe the Imagination, and in- 
tere/l the PaJJions. Advantage of Hi/lory above 
Fiction. It improves the Under/landing, and fits 
Men for the Bufinefs of Life. Some Advantages 
of Hijlory above Experience. Peculiarly ufeful 
to Princes. Fafts effential to all Knowledge. Po- 
litical Knowledge ufeful in every Station of Life # 
Hi/lory frees the Mind from many Prejudices f 
and particularly national Prejudites. The Ufe 
of Hijiory to the Ladies. All Improvement ik 
the Science of Government derived from Hijlory. 



THE INTRODUCTION. 

The ftudy of Hiftory is more or lefs the 
employment of all perfons of reading and 
education. This was, indeed, the earliefi: 
ufe that was made of letters. For the moft 
ancient poems were almoft entirely hiftorical ; 
and verfe was firft cultivated in preference to 
profe (which feems to be the moft natural 
vehicle of hiftory) as the beft, becaufe the 
moft fecure method of tranfmitting to pofte- 
rity the knowledge of paft events. In all 
ages the writing of hiftory has employed the 
d 4 ableft 
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ableft men of all nations $ and to this day 
hardly any writer enjoys a greater, a more 
extenfive, and what will probably be a more 
lading reputation, than a good hiftorian. 

The infinite variety there is in the fubjeda 
of hiftory, makes it inviting to perfons of 
every difpofition. It may be either trifling or 
ferious. It fupplies materials with equal 
eafe, and equal copioufnefs, for the fallies of 
mirth, and the graveft difquifitions of philo- 
fophy. As every thing comes under the de- 
nomination of hiftory^ which informs us of 
any faft which is too remote in time, or 
place, to be the fubjed of our perfonai know- 
ledge ; it is calculated for the ufe of perfons. 
of both fexes, and of men of all ranks and 
of all profeffions in life. Becaufe it cannot 
be prefumed that a perfon of any profeffion, 
or in any fituation, can, of himfeif, come at 
the knowledge of every fad which it is for 
his advantage to be acquainted with. 

Hiftory is fo conneded with, and eflential 
to, all kinds of knowledge, that the molt 
fuperficial eflay upon any fubjed whatever 
is hardly tolerable, unlefs fome kind of hifto-* 
rical fads be introduced, or alluded to in it. 
The neceffity of fads to moral writers, or 
thofe who write upon the theory of human 

nature*, 
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nature, I need not mention. And certainly 
no perfon can be a good divine, much lcfs 
undertake any part of the controverfy with 
unbelievers, unlefshe be very well acquainted 
with hiftory, civil as well as ecclefiafticaL 
Indeed, more than half of the books of fcrip*- 
ture confift of hiftory. And as all the pro- 
phecies of the Old and New Teftament muft 
be verified by hiftory, none but a good hifto- 
rian can be a judicious commentator upon 
fuch important parts of the facred writings. 

Befides, an acquaintance with hiftory is 
agreeable to us as fociable and converfablc 
creatures; lince it may be confidered as a 
means of extending the power of converfa- 
tion, and making the dead of the party 
equally with the living. Nay, as things are 
circumftanced, the dead contribute more 
largely to gratify our natural and eager cu- 
riofity to be informed of paft and remote 
tranfaftions. 

In this field of hiftory, therefore, which 
is open to every man of letters, and in which 
every man of tafte and curiofity cannot fail 
to pafs a great part of his leifure hours, it 
cannot but be defirable to have a guide (at 
leaft upon a perfon's firft introdudion into it) 
left he fhould iofe himfelf in the boundlefs 

variety 
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variety it affords, and not be able to find thofe 
convenient eminences from which he will 
have the moft eafy and agreeable view of the 
objeds it contains. In the chara&er of this 
guide, Gentlemen, I now offer you my beft 
affiftance. 

The courfe of Iedures we are now entering 
upon is intended to facilitate the ftudy of hif- 
tory, both by diredting you to the eafieft me- 
thods of acquiring and retaining the know- 
ledge of it, and making the proper ufe of it 
when you are poffeffed of it. 

That the observations I have colle&ed for 
this purpofe may be the moft intelligible and 
ufeful, I fhall difpofe of them in the follow- 
ing method - y confidering, 

I. The general ufes of hiftory. 

II. The fources of hiftory. 

III. What is neceffary, or ufeful, to be 
known previous to the ftudy of hiftory. 

IV. Directions for the more eafy acquiring 
and retaining a knowledge of hiftory. 

V. Proper objedts of attention to an hifto- 
rian. And under this head I (hall confider the 
feverai fubje&s of general policy, or the cir- 
cumftances that chiefly contribute to render 
civil focieties fecure, numerous, and happy, 
as being the moft important of all obje&s of 
attention to readers of hiftory. 

VI. In 
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VI. In the laft place I would give you a gen- 
eral view of hiftory civil and ecclefiaftical, but 
fhall content myfelf with referring to Holberg, 
or fbme other epitome of general hiftory. 



PART I. 

AccoRDiNGto the method above laid down, 
I am firft to confider the general ufes of hif- 
tory. Thefe may be exhibited under three 
heads 1. Hiftory ferves to amufe the ima- 
gination, and intereft the paflions in general, 
2. It improves the underftanding. And 3. 
It tends toftrengthcn the fentiments of virtue. 

The firft and loweft ufe of hiftory, is that 
it agreeably amufes the imagination, and in- 
terefts the paflions. With thefe charms hif- 
tory captivates the generality of readers ; and 
though I (hall chiefly recommend it in ano- 
ther and an higher view, I think this is an ad- 
vantage of hiftory which is by no means in- 
confidcrable, and by which a reader of the 
fevered philofophy, need not be afhamed to 
acknowledge himfelf influenced. To amufe 
the imagination, and give play to the paflions 
in general, is almoft the only and avowed 
fcope of all works ofjiffion, both in profc 

and 
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and verfe j and men of great genius and abi- 
lities are not thought to have thrown away 
their time to no purpofe upon them. What- 
ever exercifes, does likewife improve and in- 
vigorate our faculties, and difpofe them for 
the more free and perfeft difcharge of their 
proper fun&ions. Admitting, therefore, that 
the hiftories of Alexander the Great, of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, or the conqueft of 
Mexico, be read with no other view than the 
adventures of Telemachus, of Amadis de 
Gaul, or the conqueft of Jerufalem ; or that 
the voyages of Dampier, Sir Francis Drake, 
and Captain Cooke, be put upon the fame 
footing with thofe of Gulliver ; I would not 
fay the time fpent in reading them was 
wholly loft. Whatever valuable impreffions 
are made upon the mind by fi&itious adven- 
tures, the fame, in kind, though perhaps, 
generally, not equal in degree, are made by 
real adventures \ and fafts with whatever 
view, and in whatever manner, treafured up 
in the mind, are ready to be applied to any 
farther and higher ufes that they are capable 
of, whenever the perfon who is poffeffed of 
them is difpofed to view them in any other 
light. 

In this view all true hiftory has a capital 
advantage over every work of fidion. Works 

of 
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of fiflion are not, in their nature, capable, in 
general, of any other ufes than the authors 
of them had in view, which muft neceffarily 
be^ very limited ; whereas true hiftory, being 
an exhibition of the condudl of divine Provi- 
dence ; in- which every thing has, perhaps, 
infinite relations and ufes, is ah inexhauftible 
mine of the moft valuable knowledge. Works 
of fidion refemble thofe machines which we 
contrive to illuftrate the principles of philo- 
fophy, fuch as globes, and orreries, the ufes 
of which extend no farther than the views of 
human ingenuity ; whereas real hiftory re- 
fembles the experiments made by the air 
pump, the cpndenfing engine, or eledrical 
machine, which exhibit the operations of 
nature, and the God of nature himfelf, whofe 
works are the nobleft fubjedt of contempla- 
tion to the human mind, and are the ground 
work and materials of the moft extenfive and 
ufeful theories. 

But, , independent of any farther ufe, we 
have many well written hiftories, which, I 
think, are calculated to give as much pure 
entertainment, efpecially to a perfon of a rea* 
fonable age and experience, as the generality 
of novels and romances. Let a perfon of 
Ufte, and juft fentiment, read the hiftory of 

the 
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the life of Cicero written by Middlcton, the 
conqueft of Mexico, or the voyage of Com- 
modore Anfon, or even fuch larger works as 
the hiftories of Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy, 
Philip de Comines, &c. and then judge. 
If the amazing and interefting fcenes of fiftion 
be worked up with more art, be more hap- 
pily difpofed to excite and intereft the paf- 
iions, and be more agreeably diverfified with 
proper epifodes, the very thought that it is 
jiftion (the influence of which grows with 
our years) makes that artful difpofition, and 
thofe embellishments, neceftary ; whereas the 
mere thought that we are liftening to the 
voice of truth is able to keep the attention 
awake through many a dry and ill digefted 
narrative of faffs. 

The next, and higher ufe of hiftory is to 
improve the underftanding, and ftrengthen 
the judgment, and thereby fit us for entering 
upon life with advantage. " By ftudying 
" hiftory," as Lord Bolingbroke well obferves, 
" and examining all kinds of caufes and ef- 
" feds, a man may fbarpen his penetration, 
" fix the attention of his mind, and ftrengthen 
" his judgment. Thus he acquires a faculty 
u and habit of difcerning quicker, and learns 
" how to exert that flexibility and fteadinefs, 

" which 
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44 which are neceffary to be joined in the 
44 condud of all affairs that depend on the 
" concurrence, or oppofition, of other men/' 
Judgment, as well as our other powers, muft 
improve by exercife. Now hiftory prefents 
us with the fame objects which we meet 
with in the bufinefs of life. They muft con- 
fequently excite the fame kind of reflections, 
and give the fame exercife to our thoughts, 
and thus produce the fame turn of mind. 
Hiftory, therefore, may be called anticipated 
experience. By this means we begin our 
acquaintance with mankind fooner, and bring 
into the world, and the bufinefs of it, fuch 
a caft of thought, and temper of mind, as 
is acquired by palling through it j which will 
make us appear to more advantage in it, and 
not fuch mere novices, upon our introduc- 
tion into it, as we fhould otherwife be. As 
Lord Bolingbroke again obferves, " He who 
" ftudies hiftory as he would philofophy, 
46 will diftinguifh and collect certain general 
44 principles, and rules of life and condud, 
44 which always muft be true * becaufe they 
44 are conformable to the invariable nature 
" of things , and by doing fo he will foon 
44 form to himfelf a general fyftem of ethics 
" and politics on the fureft foundations, on 

"the 
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" the trial of thefe principles and rules in all 
" ages, and on the confirmation of them by 
4< univerfal experience." 

The impreflions which this anticipated 
knowledge of the world makes upon us, it is 
certain, will not be fo deep as thofe which 
are the refult of our own perfonal acquaint- 
ance with it; and our judgment of things, 
and maxims of condudt, formed in this man- 
ner, will not be fo- firmly riveted in our 
minds. But then they will have the advan- 
tage of being more corred, and of being a 
better guide to us, than any thing we could 
have learned from our own random expe- 
rience, upon our entering the world. The 
reafon is, that the examples which hiftory 
prefents to us are generally complete. The 
whole is before us. We fee men and things 
at their full length, as we may fay ; and we 
likewife generally fee them through a me- 
dium which is lefs partial than that of expe- 
rience. Whereas in real life every fcene opens 
very ilowly, we fee therefore but a very fmall 
part of a thing at one time $ and are confe- 
quently liable to be deceived into a very falla- 
cious judgment of it $ particularly confidering 
how diftorted even thofe imperfe<3 views of 
things are by the relation of every thing to 

M 
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/elf, which it is impoffible to keep out of 
fight in things in which we ourfelves are 
concerned. 

In this view, hiftory is generally the only 
faithful inftru&or of princes, particularly ab- 
folute princes. It is fo much the intereft of 
abler men than themfelves to impofe upon 
them, and to fwell their ideas of their own 
importance, that, without the aid of hiftory, 
it is almoft impoffible they fhould ever form 
any juft notion of men, or things, at all. 
But in hiftory princes may fee their predeces- 
sors treated without flattery or ceremony ; 
and, therefore, by the help of common fenfe 
they may fee, as in a glafs, in what light 
their own chara&ers and conduft will appear 
to pofterity. Nay, they may depend upon 
it, that fome hiftorians wiU rate them as 
much too low, as their contemporaries have 
rated them too high. Of what avail have 
been the fulfome flatteries of Velleius Pater- 
culus to the chara<3er of Tiberius, or his fa- 
vourite Sejanus $ or even the refined praifes of 
Virgil and Horace to the chara&er of Au- 
guftus himfelf ? Pofterity at length fees their 
real chara&ers, through all their artful dif- 
guifes, and only thinks the worfe of men for 
laying perfons of wit and ingenuity under a 
Vol. I. e neceffity 
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neeeflity of atfirig a part fo unworthy df 
thcmfehes. AH future kiftgs of France ftiay 
fee many very free cenfures upon the thaftte- 
ter and fcondu&tff their predeceffcr Louis XIV. 
in Voltaire, notwithstanding the writter can- 
not conceal his partiality for his hero and his 
nation. 

But, indeed, to men in alt ftatioiis inflec- 
tions for their own condud may be conteyed, 
in the eleareft arid moft cogent manner, 
through the example of others. Suetonius 
relates that Auguftus ufed to tranfcribe in- 
ftrudive paffages of hiftor ians; and fend them 
to thofe of his officers who had need of admd* 
nition. 

We may eafily be fenfible bf the import- 
ance of hiftory to the advancement of know- 
ledge in geheral, ad well as of political know- 
ledge in particular, if we confider that the 
ftioft exalted underftanding is nothing more 
thah a power of drawing conclufions, and 
forming maxims bf conduft, from known 
fafts and experiments, of which neceffary ma- 
terials of knowledge the mind itfelf is wholly 
barren. How then can knowledge be gained 
without experience? And Very fcanty and 
dear bought, would be the wifdom that was 
the refult of the experience of one man, or 

of 
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of one age only. How flow then mnft have 
been the progrefs that mankind wonld have 
xaade ifc wifdom, and in improvements of all 
kinds, before, by fome means or other, one 
age could be made acquainted with the'obfer- 
vations of their anceftors. 

It was requifite, iherefore, in order to the 
improvement of human kind, and of human 
conduft, and to give mankind clear and com- 
prehensive views of their intereft, together 
With the ibeans of promoting it, that the ex- 
perience of foroe ages fliould be collected and 
comparted, that diftant eVents fhould be 
brought together; and fo thd firft rife, entire 
progrefs, and final conciufion, of fchero& 9 
tranfa&ioos, arid chata&ere, fhooild be feen, as 
it were, in one unbroken view, with all thfeif 
connexions and relations. Without this, no 
adequate judgment could be formed of them, 
fach as would enable an intelligent perfon to 
determine how far the fame, or the like un- 
dertakings would bear . to be repeated, or 
amended. Without thefe advantages, there- 
fore, the improvements of human life, not- 
withftanding the greateft perfe&ion and ex- 
tent of our intelle£tual powers, would be at a 
Hand. There might be conje&ure, and en-, 
terprife, but there could be no certainty, or 
rational expectation of fuccefs. 

e 2 Confe- 
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Confequently, without hiftory, the advan- 
tages of our rational nature muft have been 
rated very low ; and the more complete, the 
more exaft, and comprehenfive is our furni- 
ture of historical fads, the jnaore materials of 
knowledge, and confequently of power and 
happtnefs, are we poffeffed of. For Lord 
Bacon has juftly remarked, that " knowledge 
is power ;" and certainly all the excellence of 
human nature, all the advantage we have 
above the brutes, is derived from the ufe of 
our intelle&ual powers. Since* with refpeft 
to the powers of body, and an inftin&ive ca- 
pacity of defending and providing for them- 
felves, they have greatly the advantage of us. 

Political knowledge, it will be faid, is ufe-. 
ful only to politicians, and miniflers of ftate. 
But befides that it is a matter of reafonable 
curiofity, to. examine into the fprings of the 
great wheel of government, on the juft ba- 
lance, and regular motions, of which our 
temporal fecurity and happinefs depend ; and 
though political aflairs be almoft wholly, but 
not entirely, out of the fphere of private per-i 
fons under an arbitrary government \ yet in 
free governments, as it is admirably faid by 
Lord Bolingbroke, " the public fervice is not 
" confined to thofe whom the prince appoints 

"to 
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$< to the feveral pofts in the adrainiftration 
" under him. Men of all degrees ought to 
" inftruft themfelves in thofe aiFairs wherein 
if they may be a&ors themfelves, or judges of 
" thofe who aft, or controllers of thofe who 
" judge ;" and from fome one or other of thefe 
claffes no fubjedl of Great Britain is wholly 
excluded, and ftill lefs a citizen of America. 

It is not unworthy of our notice, when 
we confider in what refpedts the knowledge 
of hiftory improves the underftanding, that it 
tends to free the mind from many foolifh 
prejudices, particularly an unreafonable par- 
tiality for our own country, merely as our 
own country, which makes a people tridy 
ridiculous in the eyes of foreigners. It was 
a want of acquaintance with hiftery that made 
the Chinefe mandarines exprefs their afto- 
uilhment to find their country make fo fmall 
a figure in a map of the world, which the 
Jefuits (hewed them. And through the fame 
ignorance, the Samoedes, a people inhabiting 
the northern parts of Siberia, whom he 
Bruyn defcribes as the loweft and worft pro- 
vided for, of all the human rape, wondered 
that the czar of Mufcovy did not choofe to 
live among them. 

National prejudices likewife produce a moft 

unreafonable averfion to foreign nations and 

b 3 foreign 
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foreign religions, which nothing but an ac- 
quaintance with history can cure. • The mif- 
fortune is, that it is too often the intereft of 
particular perfons, and parties, to promote 
thofe prejudices. The Moors of Africa were 
furprifed to find their firft chriftian captives 
in the ftiape of men ; and our very figns do 
to this day bear the traces of the extravagant 
opinion of the fize and the ftrength of the 
Saracens, which they who returned from the 
crufades propagated among their ignorant 
countrymen.* 

The knowledge of hiftory operates no lefs 
favourably, and effe&ually, in removing the 
prejudices that may have been entertained in 
favour of ancient or modern times, by giving 
a juft idea of the advantages and difadvanta- 
ges of mankind in all ages. 

Far am I, however, from imagining that 
the confequence of ftudying hiftory will be 
an indifference to our own country. On the 
contrary, 1 think il; one of the greateft ad- 
vantages arifing from the ftudy of hiftory, to 
an inhabitant of Great Britain, that he will 
generally lay down his book more thoroughly 

* In England the Saracen's head is a common fign at inns, 
and it is always drawn to appear exceedingly large and fierce. 

fatisfied 
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fatwfied with his own fituation ; and will he, 
from rational convi&ion, and not from blind 
prejudice, a more zealous friend to the inte^eft 
of his country than before. But is much 
more true of an American citizen, efpecially 
as he cannot but have a higher fenfe of his 
own influence and importance. 

Indeed, fo apparent are the fuperior advani- 
tages of our conftitution, and laws, if not of 
our manners and cuftoms, over thofe of moll 
other nations, that there are few foreigners 
who do not give ours the preference to their 
own. Montefqujeu, one of tlie firft of phi- 
Jofophical politicians, that is, thofe who have 
treated of laws and government with a juft 
regard to the principles of human nature, 
and the fituation and wants of mankind, is 
in raptures, and almoft quits the ftyle of phi- 
lofophy, whenever he treats of our conftitu- 
tion. And Voltaire, who is exceedingly par- 
tial to the power and glory of France, can- 
not help doing the fame juftice to the fupe- 
rior excellence of our government. Indeed, 
as a man of a free and bold turn of thinking, 
you will be fenfible that he could not have 
done otherwife, when we come to analize the 
Britifli conftitution, and to fhow from what 
its excellence refults* though, at the fame 
b ± time, 
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time, I fliall not fail to point out fbme radical 
and very confiderable defefls in it.* 

Under the head of prejudices, I (hall juft 
mention a pleafant, but not unimportant ot>» 
fervation of Mr. Hume, viz. that the fair fex 
may learn in hiftory that love is neither the 
only, nor always the moft governing, principle 
in the hearts of men j which from the reading 
of novels, frequenting the theatre, and even 
the general turn of polite converfation, they 
might otherwife imagine. 

But the capital advantage we derive from 
hiftory under this head is, that from this 
fource only can be derived all future improve- 
ments in the fcience of government. And if 
the well being of fociety be our objedt, this 

# This refers to a courfe of leftures, which I do not pub- 
lifh, but of which a Syllabus may be feen in ray Effay on 
Education. 

At the time that this was written the Englifh conftitution 
was unqueflionably the bed, the moft favourable to public 
liberty, and to private fecurity and happinefs, of any in the 
world. But late events have ftown the great abufes to which 
it is liable, and the friends of genuine liberty have been great 
fufferers in confequence of it. Such a turn has the adminiftra- 
tion of that country taken, that every zealous friend of liberty 
and reformation has either been ah a£hial fuffcrer, or expofed 
to the greateft danger. Some of them have found it necefla- 
ry to leave (he country, and others have been obliged to keep 
the moft cautious filence ; the liberty of the prefs having 
been under as much reftraint, as ever it was in France on all 
political fubje&s. 

is, 
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is, after all, the moft important of all. fciences. 
For certainly more fubftantial benefit refults 
to fociety from the proper balance of the fe- 
veral powers of a ftate, or even from one 
wife law, refpe&ing the liberties and proper- 
ties of men, than could be derived from all 
the other fciences put together. I except, 
however, the fciences, if they may be fo called, 
of morality and religion. 

Human nature, with the various interefts 
and connexions of men in a ftate of fociety, 
is fo complex a fubjeft that nothing can be 
fafely concluded a priori with refpeft to it. 
Every thing that we can depend upon muft 
be derived from fafis. All the plans of go- 
vernment laid down by the wifeft of the an- 
cients, a? Plato, Ariftotle, and Cicero, are, 
without exception, defective in many capital 
inftances; and notwithftanding the farther 
lights that More and Harrington might have 
derived from the hiftory of many centuries 
after them, neither the Utopia of the former, 
nor the Oceana of the latter, would bear to be 
reduced to pra&ice. The former is vifionary 
even to a proverb. 

This grand fcience is ftill in its infancy. 
Men of the greateft reflection and experience 
could not pretend to pronounce, with any de- 
gree 
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gree of certainty, what, for inftance, wpuld 
fee the confequence of any coniiderable change 
in ofcr own conftitution and government, or 
that of other nations. And do we not fre- 
quently fee that our ableft roinifters of liate> 
who give the clofeft attention to the internal 
policy of the kingdom, are obliged to change 
their meaibres, in confequence of being dif- 
appointed in their expectations frpm them* 
This makes it fb extremely hazardous to in- 
troduce any material change into an eftabltfh- 
ed form of government. No hutfian fagacity 
can forefee what inconvenience might arife 
from it.* 

So important is this fcience of government, 
that nothing can be more worthy of the ftndy 
of thofe who have diffident abilities, and whp 
are friends of mankind j and the only foun- 
dation on which men who think, and who 
are not carried away by their own imagina- 
tions, wiil build any conclufions is hiftorical 
faffs, Hypothefcs built upon arguments a 

* This obfervation, made forty years ago, has been abun- 
dantly verified in the hiftory of the late revolutions in France. 
Though planned by men of the greatuft abilities, and the mod 
cxtenfive reading and experience, they have had confe- 
rences that Vere little forefeen ; and the fyftem eftabliflied 
at prefect is the very reverfe of every thing that was intended 
at the qemmencement of the revolution. A. P« 1803. 

priori 
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prior/ art leaft of all tolerable. Here obferva- 
tion and experience are the only fafe guides. 

As all other fciences have made very rapid 
advances in the prefent age, the fcience of 
government bids fair to keep pace with them. 
Many ingenious men have of late turned their 
thoughts to this fubjetf, and valpable treatifes 
upon it have been publifhed both in this 
country and abroad. But what is of much 
more value, we have now a vaft flock of im- 
portant fails before us, for our contempla- 
tion. The old governments of Europe are 
arrived to a confiderable degree of maturity. 
We may rather fay they are growing into dd- 
cay \ fo that their feveral advantages and 
defe&s are become fufficiently confpicuous, 
and the new governments in North America, 
and efpecially thofe of France and Poland, are 
fo many new experiments, of which political 
philofophers cannot fail to make the greateft 
ufe. Time has alfo weakened, and removed, 
many prejudices in favour of pretended rights 
to power, and peculiar modes of government ; 
fo that tiie only proper objed of government, 
the happinefs of the people, is now almoft uni- 
verfally feen, and alone attended to. 

For want of acquaintance with hiftory, we 
are apt to pronounce a priori many things to 

be 
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be impoffible, which in fa& really exift, and 
arc very fafe. Thus the king of Siam could 
not be made to believe that the Venetians 
had no king, any more than that water 
could have the hardnefs of ftone, and bear 
men and carriages. 

I fhall conclude this head with adding, that 
the knowledge of hiftory contributes to en- 
large the mind by the acquaintance we are 
thereby enabled to form with all thofe obje&s 
which, in the courfe of thefe leftures, will 
be pointed out as worthy of peculiar atten- 
tion to an hiftorian, the knowledge of which 
is equally ufeful for fpeculative or practical 
purpofes ; fo that philofophers and politicians 
may equally avail themfelves of it. 



LECTURE II. 

Hiftory tends toftrengthen the Sentiments of Virtue: 
fhownfrom the Manner in which virtuous Impref- 
feons are actually made upon the Mind. Advau- 
tage of the Study of Hiftory previous to a Perjou's 
being introduced info the tVorld. Why the Re- 
prejentatiojts of Hiftorians are almoft univerfally 
favourable to Virtue. IV hat kind of Scenes Hif 
tory actually exhibits which are favourable to 

Virtue. 
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Virtue. ' A View of the Sentiments and Conduct 
of great Men infpires the Mind with a Tajie for 
Jo/id Glory and true Greatnefs. Hijlory enables 
as to form jufi Ideas both of the Strength and 
fVeaknefs of human Nature. Inftances of both 7 
with Reflections. 

The third ufe of hiftory is, that it tends 
to ftrengthen the fentiments of virtue. That 
this is the tendency of: $n acquaintance ;With 
hiftory will be evident, if we confider in wh^t 
manlier virtuous impreffions are a&ually made 
upon the mind. How do we acquire a love 
for virtue j but by frequently viewing it in 
thofe points of light in which it appears dfi~ 
Jirahle to us, and in a fituation of mine} in 
which no bias is laid upon us in favour of 
vice? 

It cannot be denied by any who maintain 
that virtue is its own fufficient reward in 
this life, that even a juft and well-condu&ed 
knowledge of the world would have this 
happy effect. It is only a partial acquaintance 
with it, feeing things in an unfair point 
of light, and with minds prejudiced by 
profpe&s of pleafure, intereft, or falfe no- 
tions o£ honour, that prevents that happy 
confequence from taking place univerfelly. 
Now, to ftudy hiftory is to come at the 

knowledge 
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knowledge of the world in the moft favour- 
able circumftances. Hiftorians are the J>eft 
guides and tutor's we can take with us in our 
travels.' They fhow us the whole of trans- 
actions and characters, before a partial view 
of them can have had time to make unfavour- 
able imprfefllons on our minds ; and all the 
reflection^ they make upon men and things 
Ate uniformly dictated by a fenfe of virtue and 
honotr. Even Machiavel himfelf, though 
his very name conveys the idea of bafenefs 
and vtllany a* a politician, discovers, as Mr. 
Hume obferves, true fecftimertts • of virtue in 
hi* hiflory of Florence. 

In ftich company, and in the hands of fuch 
able and feithful conductors, what reafon 
have we to be alarmed to fee our friends in- 
troduced to a knowledge of mankind ? There 
is certainly a great difference between a per- 
iods being admitted to fee the figure which 
Alexander the Great, or Charles XII. made 
it the head of their conquefts ; to view the 
court of Dionyfius, of Nero, or of Lewis XIV. 
in all their fplendoUr, and feeing the figure 
their whole lives make in the annals of hif- 
tory. In the former fituation the incautious 
jnind of a young man might be in danger of 
being captivated with the charms of ambi- 
tion, 
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tiori, voluptuoufnefs, of magnificefice 5 but 
looking upon the fame objefts frdm the more 
advantageous fituation in which hiftory places* 
us, we muft cer taihly be equally (truck with 
their vanity and fblly, and coned Ve a difguft 
and averfion to them. It is with the know^ 
ledge of the world as Pope fays it is with 
learning : 

Here ftnaJIer draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely fobers u$ again. 

The Only rtifou Why a young perfon can-* 
not be fafeiy ttuflfed with viewiftg the vices, 
as well dft the virtues, that are in the world, 
is that, if left to himfelf in real life, vice may 
be fo circUmftahced, as to be but tod invit* 
ing to his unexperienced jnirtd. But iti his- 
tory vice never appears tempting. Indeed, 
whatever be thfc difpofition of hiftorians them- 
felves, if they give a faithful view of things, 
as they have really come to pafs, they cannot 
help giving a reprefentation favourable to vir-f 
tue. So confiftent is the order of Divine 
Providence, that, if the fcheme he fairly and 
completely reprefented, we may depend upon 
it that nothing will be exhibited from which 
it may be juftly concluded, that vice is eli- 
gible upon the whole. Contrary, therefore, 

to 
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to what may be apprehended from a promis- 
cuous acquaintance with the world, through 
the glafs of hiftory, vices may be viewed as 
fafely as virtues. Nay, they both equally 
teach wifdqm and good morals. It is even 
impoffible to fay which of them inculcates the 
important leffon with more force. The ex- 
cefles of a Nero, and the goodnefs of a Mar- 
cus Aurelius, have the fame good efFed in 
hiftory. 

Thus it appears, by arguing as it were a 
priori, from the lights in which character* 
and events are feen in hiftory, that it muft 
have an efFed that is favourable tp virtue. 
I fhall now demonftrate the fame thing more 
particularly, by ftiowing what fcenes hiftory 
actually exhibits that have this happy ten- 
dency. 

In the firft place, hiftory, by difplaying the 
fentiments and condud of truly great men, 
and thofe of a contrary charader, tends to 
infpire us with a tafte for folid glory and real 
greatnefs ; and convinces us that it does not 
confift in what the generality of mankind are 
fo eager in the purfuit of. 

We can never imagine, if we derive our 
inftrudion from hiftory, that true greatnefs 
confifts in riches ; when we fee that fome of 

the 
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the raoft dU&ngniihed chara&ei s in the annate 
of mankind were formed, and livedo in po- 
verty* men wh<» Viewed their contempt of 
riches, by refuting to impwwe the opportuni- 
ties they had of amaffing wealth- Not to 
mention Cmcinnatus, Fabricius* and other 
Romans in the early ages of that city, ho- 
noured for their poverty, but who had not 
opportunity of acquiring what we fhouJd calf 
riches; Scipio y£miliamis> who might have 
tmgroffed aJmoft all the wealth of Carthage, 
never made a (ingle acquisition in all his life* 
The great Phjtopoemen generally went in a 
yery plain drefs, and without any fervant «c 
attendants. The emperors, Nerva, Trajan, 
Antoninus, and Anrelins, fold their palaces, 
their gold and filver plate, their valuably fur- 
mfcure, and all the fuperfluitiea thgy wuld 
difpenfe with, which their predqeeifors ha<J 
heaped up, a,nd baniihed all expences, #$4 de-* 
Uc^cjes from their tables with thp greateft 
fe verity. 

Thefe princes, together with Vefpafian^ 
Peitwax, Alexander Seyerus, Claudius th# 
fccond, and Tacitus, who were raifed t# ih& 
empire by their merit, and whom aft 3gP$ 
have adqpired as the greateft and the befl: of 
princes were ever fond of tjie greateft plain- 

Vofc.I. # * c ft 
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nefs in their apparel, furniture, and outward 
appearance. The ruins of Adrian's country- 
feat are dill to be feen, and it does not ap- 
pear to have exceeded the bignefs of one of 
our common houfes. Even Auguftus him- 
felf, during a reign of near fifty years, never 
changed his apartment, or furniture. We 
fee the fame juft turn of thinking in the fa- 
mous Cornelia, daughter of the great Scipk). 
When a lady of her acquaintance defired very 
importunately to fee her toilet, (he deferral 
fatisfying her curiofity till her children, who 
were the famous Gracchi, came from fchool* 
and then only faid: En! hac orndmenta mea 
funt. Thefe are my ornaments. 

When temperance, frugality, and a juft 
fenfe of greatnefs are graced with fuch names 
as thefe I have mentioned, ftiall we be in any 
danger of abandoning our felves to excefs in 
imitation of the infamous Nero, whofe golden 
palace, Herodian fays, was as large as all the 
reft of the city of Rome, and whofe extra- 
vagance in other refpe&s was in proportion to 
it ; of Caligula, of the beaftly Commodus, 
or the mad Heliogabalus ? Do we admire 
Lucullus the more for the idea that Cicero 
gives us of his expenfive table f Or can wc 
think Marc Antony to be commended for 

having 
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having a fucceffion of grand entertainments 
always ready, that whenever he was difpofed 
to eat he might never wait half an hour ? 

Can we think that honours and preferment 
conftitute true greatnefs, when we lee in 
hiftory that the moft worthy men have gene- 
rally declined them ? Tacitus and Probus, 
who did fo much honour to their ftations, 
were both advanced to the empire againft their 
inclinations : and in how much fairer a point 
of light do their characters ftand than that of 
thofe fons of ambition, who waded through 
feas of blood to come at it ? 

The extravagancies of Alexander the Gfeat 
in killing his beft friends, the cruelties of the 
Spaniards in America, the ruin of Sweden 
by Charles XII. are certainly more proper to 
fhew the folly and madnefs of unbounded 
ambition, than their vi&ories are to dazzle 
our minds with their glare. How we regret 
that unhappy turn of mind when we confider 
what valuable members of fociety their abili- 
ties would have rendered fuch men as Julius 
Caefar, and Pompey, had they jointly em- 
ployed them to raife the gldry of theiV coun- 
try ; and that the expences of Lewis XIV. in 
preparations for deftru&ion, were? more than 
fufficient to have founded many numetou* 
f % colonies, 
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colonies, arid to have put them into a flou- 
rishing condition. 

Nothing fo effe&ually cures a inan of the 
abfurd pride of birth and family is feeing fome 
of the greateft men in hiftory, fuch as Ta- 
merlane, Cardinal Ximenes, and pope Sixtus 
the fifth, rife from low beginnings $ and we 
are always charmed to fee truly "great men, 
who were poffefled of the advantages of birth* 
wave all pretences to merit on that account. 
Even Vefpafian laughed at thofe who pre- 
tended to derive his defcent from Hercules. 

An exccffive pafiion for fame , as an end of 
avflion, reduces a man very low in the light 
of hiftory. How much does the letter which 
Cicero wrote to Lucceius, and which, un- 
fortunately for him, yet remains (in which 
he almoft infifts upon his praifing him at the 
.expence of truth, in the hiftory of his oon- 
fullhip) fink that great man in our efteem. 
. On the contrary, how -prodigioufly does the 
charader of Cato rife upon us by a few words 
of Salluft, Maluit effe y quam viden\ bonus; 
,He rather chofe to be, than to seem, .good. 
And the vanity of Nero upon his excelling in 
. mufic, and of Commodus on his dexterity in 
killing wild beafts, completely expofe the 
: afFe&ation of excelling in what is out of our 

r proper 
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proper fphere. The feme maxim is conveyed 
by Philip, when he afted his fop, Alexander, 
if he was: not afoamed tp play on a jnufieaj; 
inftrument fo well as he did, \< 

In how different a light do thpfe men ap- 
pear in hiftory who are greedy to engrofs $% 
praife tp tHemfelve$, a#4 thofe who contri- 
bute heartily to tjae reputation of others? Aft 
inftance of the former we fee in Claudius, 
who made an idle expedition tp finifl? thf 
conqiieft of Britain ; o£ the latter in M. Au- 
reiius, who denied himfelf the pleafure c£ 
attending his lifter LuciUa (wboni fee h&4 
married to L. Verus) into the £aft, left his 
prefence ihould give a check to the growing 
reputation of his fpn-in-iaw, and feeni to 
draw upon himfelf the honour of putting $n 
ead to an important w^r, to the other's pre- 
judice- And hiftory does the moft ample 
recommence tp thofe who have generoufly 
f^qrijgeed their pwn rpputajtipn to the public 
gpod- Thns JFgbius Maximum tp his im- 
mortal honour, pnptwithft^nding the provok- 
ing infult? bs received frpm Minucjus, rp£u- 
^4 him frqm the h»nds pf Hannibal, fetting 
#ftde hip reftrttpeut, and confuting only his 
seal &r the intereft of his cpnntry. 

We oonc^iyje more clearly what true great* 

nefs of mind is, at the fame time that our 

•f j hearts 
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hearts are more filled with admiration of it, 
and burn with a ftronger paflion for it, by a 
fimple narration of fome incidents in hiftory, 
than by the moft elaborate and philofophically 
exad defcription of it. What can give us a 
clearer idea of the noble fentiments of ftritt 
honour and integrity than marfhal Turenne's 
refuting a fum of money, which was offered 
him if he would not march his army through 
& certain territory, becaufe he had not in- 
tended to march that way. Does not every 
perfon's heart ftrongly feel the fentiments of 
benevolence, when he hears the good Titus 
exclaiming that he had loft a day, becaufe he 
had done no perfon a good office in it ? If a 
perfon be capable of forming any idea of 
greatnefs of mind in forgiving injuries, he will 
do it from hearing the following reply that 
Lewis XII. made to a courtier, who prefled 
him to punifh a perfort who had offended him 
before he came to the throne : " It belongs 
" not to the king of France to revenge the 
ic injuries offered to the duke of Orleans * 
Or, laftly, what can give fo juft an idea of 
the true fpirit and magnanimity of a foldier> 
as the reply that vifcount Dor6e made to 
Charles IX. of France, when he received an 
order from him to maffacre the Hugonots, 

" I defire 
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" I defire your majefty would employ me in 
" what \spoJfibler 

The laft example leads me to a fecond ob- 
fervation, which is, that hiftory enables us 
to form juft ideas of the dignity and the 
weaknefs of human nature,- both of which 
•are extremely ufeful to us in life. The one 
infpires ps with the noble ambition of riling 
above the level o£ our fpecies * and the other 
view, without deftroying, tempers that ambi- 
tion with no more than a due degree of 
humility and diffidence ; which in faft equally 
contributes to the feme end* What I mean 
.will be more clearly underftood by a few 
examples. 

How can we conceive a more juft, or a 
more exalted idea of a fenie of true honour 
and heroifm, than by reading fuch ftories as 
that of the behaviour of the earl of Peter- 
borough at the famous fiege of Barcelona ? 
While he was fettling the terms of capitu- 
Jation with the Spanifh commander, news 
was brought that, contrary to the fufpenfiqn 
of arms agreed upon between them, a party 
of the allied troops had broke into the town. 
The earl told the Spanifh general, that if he 
would give him leave to enter the town with 
his Englifh troops, he would drive out his 

F 4 allies, 
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allies* and tfatii return %o findih the capitula- 
tion, which he actually performed. 

J Anil fay nothing of the fabuloas flory of 
Ourthss, who 4s faid to have leaped iftto a 
gulph, or#f Codras, #haprocurwl hit oWA 
death u> fa*ve his country, iince intact* of 
^joai courage in bra*frig death are fey «& 
ineaAs 'unteommfcn in our own times. At thfc 
liege <tf il\#m ofce Mica is faid to have fifed 4 
mine, *a»d putpafely deftroyed h-hnfeif with 
ifhe enemy. Aad how ma*iy commander* of 
flrips ha?e purpofely blown them up rather 
*«haii ftrike their ooloutfs. Thde, ft may ht 
faifl, are the dfefts of a defined fenfe of ho- 
nour, which is acquired in a highly improved 
jftate of Society. But we may fee what may 
he called the (native ftrength of die rakxd, m 
the North American Indians, with whom, 
when prifoners, it is very common to refute 
dying by their own hands, on purpofe tto 
fhew the honour of their coutatry, in fupport- 
ing thetortures which they know ape prepaid 
lor thefti. 

Fads like thefe, together with thofe which 
fbow the extent of genius in fuch men as 
Ariftotle, Archimedes, and fir Haac Newton, 
give us high ideas of the dignity of human 
jtdture, and the (capacity of the human mind. 

But 
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But the other fide of the pidure, which hiftory 
with equal faithfulnefs prefents to us, gives 
us a moft afFe&ing, and equally inftru&ive 
view, of our deplorable weaknefs and frailty, 
exemplified in the greateft of men. 

Hardly any thing gives us a more affefting 
♦view of the weaknefs and inconfiftency to 
which the mind of man is liable, than to fee 
men of found and clear understandings, in 
moft refpefls, and of upright honeft hearts, 
iali into fentiments that lead to grofs and 
gainful fapet&itions* A moft remarkable in* 
ftaoce of this was Pafcal, one of the greateft 
genhrifes, and bcft men that ever lived. He, 
with many others, entertained a notion that 
God made men miserable here, in order to 
their being happy hereafter; and in conic- 
cpocnce of this he impofed upon hunfelf the 
moft difagreeable mortifications. He even or- 
deitd a wall to be built before a window of 
his ftndy, from which he thought he had too 
agreeable a prcrfpe& He alfo wore a girdle full 
of Ihaip points next to his fkiii, and while he 
was eating or drinking any tiling that was 
grateful to his appetite, he Was conftantly 
pricking himfelf, dial he might not be fenfibie 
of any plcarfure. His filler too, who mm a 
wopiap of finefbafc am} great piety, actually 

died 
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died of thirft, as fhe thought, to the gtory of 
GckL It was certainly through a weaknefs of 
the fame nature in the ingenious and excellent 
Fenelon* that he-fubmitted without referve to 
the arbitrary fentence of the pope, when he 
condemned a book that he published. He 
even preached to condemn his own r book, and 
forbad his friends to defend it. 

They have not only been good men, and 
of a truly religious turn of mind, who have 
been fubjeft to fuch groundlefs fuperftitions, 
but the mod vicious and abandoned alio. 
Both kinds of inflances Ihow the weaknefs to 
which human nature is liable. But whereas 
a good man who is a Have to fuperftition is 
an objeft of the greateft compaffion, a wicked 
man in the fame fituation is rather a fubjed 
of ridicule. What, for inftance, can be more 
completely ridiculous than Lewis XL of 
France, a man who made no confeience of 
any villany, going always covered with re- 
lics, and wearing a leaden image of the Vir- 
gin Mary in his hat, of which it is faid he 
aflced pardon for his murders before they were 
committed. The fame prince made a deed 
of the earldom of Bolloigne to the Virgin Mary. 

Even the fentiments of morality, which of 
all others one would expeft to find the moft 

invariable 
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invariable and uncorrupted, are found greatly 
perverted, and intermixed with notions that 
are foreign, and even contrary, to morality, 
in the minds of fome whole nations. Thus 
the Tartars, with whom it is a fin and a 
capital crime, as Voltaire fays, to put a knife 
into the fire, to lean againft a whip, to beat a 
horfe with a bridle, or to break one bone with 
another, think it no fin, in fome cafes, to 
break their word, to plunder, and commit 
murder. The fame Arab who, if he find you 
at his door claiming bofpitality, would receive 
you as his brother, and condud you the next 
day, would not have fcrupled to rob and mur- 
der you, as his lawful prey, if he had met you 
in the defert an hour before. To give inftances 
of the weaknefs and inconfiftency in the hu- 
man mind, which hiftory prefents us with, 
were endlefs. Thefe are fufficient to give us 
an idea how afFefling and ufeful fuch views 
are, and at the fame time how entertaining to 
a fpeculative mind. 



LECTURE III. 



Hiftory tends to ftrengthen the Sentiments of Virtue 
by the Variety of Views in which it exhibits the 
Conduit of divine Providence, //lowing important 

Events 
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Events brought about by inamfiderabte Means, 
or contrary* ta the fntentjm qf thofe. Per fas who 
were the principal Agents in them. A Regard 
to divine Providence heightens our Satisfaction in 
reading Hiftory y and tends to throw an. agree- 
able Light upon the rnofi gloomy and difgufiing 
Parts of it. Hi/lory^ in the Misfortunes and 
Hard/hips to which the moft diftinguifyed Pcjjon- 
ages have been reduced \ gives a deep conviction 
of the tnft ability of alt human Things^ prepares 
our Minds to Jubmit to Adver/ity with Refigna- 
tion J and makes us acquiefce in the more humble 
Stations of Life. Laftly, the mofi common Ofc- 
fervations on the Tempers and Manners of Men } 
juch as we may eolfog every Pay from cpmmpn 
Life , <*§*& ** much mote firongty when we fee 
them exemplified in the ffiftory qf great Pet fen- 
ages. At what Age Hifeory ought to be read. 
In what Senfe proper for every Age. 

Thirdly, Hiftory tends to ftorengthen the 
fentiments of virtue, by the variety of views 
in which k exhibits the conduft of divine 
Providence, and points out the hand of God, 
in the affairs of men. For certainly whatever 
fuggefts to us the idea of a divine Being, either 
in the end, or means, of great events, muft be 
favourable to piety a$d virttfe. 

That the world has ft governor or fuper- 
tntendtmt, is juft as evident as th%t it had a 

maker. 
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maker. For ho perfon does any thing without 
fomc defign, or without intending to make 
ibme ufe of it. A tclefcope is made to be 
ufed for the better difirnguiihing diftant ob- 
je&s, the eye itfeif for feeing things at a mo- 
derate diftance from us, and no doubt^ aw/, 
and the wrM^ for feme <end or other. 

And as the iame Being that made the 

greateft things, made the ftnalleft things alio, 

all being parts of the fanae fyfiem, ibme ufe> 

**o doobt, is made of every thing, even what 

appears to hb the mod incoofidecable $ fo that, 

as <mr Saviotfr obferwd, At a fpirrow falls not 

44 to the ground without God, and the very 

" hairs of oar heads ^are nudibered. M Alfo, as 

nothing was made, fo nothing can cowe /* />^/x 

without the kndwtedge, the appointment, or 

•permiffittt of God Something, therefore, is 

intended by every thing that happens, as well 

as toy every thing that is made. But in little 

-things a defign is not fo apparent as in greater 

and more ftrikiing things. Though, therefore, 

the hand of God be really in every thing that 

happens, >and that is recorded in hlftory, our 

attention is more forcibly drawn to it in great 

events, and efpecially in things which happen 

-in a in&rner unexpected by us : in events in 

which the hand of man is teaft feen 9 the hand 

of 
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of God is mod eafily fcen and acknowledged ; 
though in fad it is equally concerned in every 
thing ; men and their fchemes and exploits 
being only inftruments in his hand, employed 
as the moft fit means to execute his purpofes. 

How can we help acknowledging the hand 
of God when we fee great and important 
events brought about by feemingly trifling and 
inconfiderable means; or by means which 
feem to have little or no relation to the end ; 
as when our king James and both houfes of 
parliament were refcued from deftrudion, by 
a letter which a confpirator fent with a view 
to fave one of the members of the Houfe of 
Lords for whom he had a friendship ? 
-, Who would have imagined that the defire 
which Henry VIII. had to be divorced from 
his. wife, would have brought about the re- 
formation in England ? The indifcretion of a 
Portuguefe prieft, who would not give place 
to one of the king's officers in Japan, and the 
obftinacy of the jefuits, in xcfufing to give up 
the houfe which a nobleman had given them, 
when his fon claimed it back again, occafioned 
the extirpation of the Roman catholic religion 
in that country. 

But what moft of all (hows the hand of Pro- 
vidence, and the weaknefs and (hortfighted- 

nefs 
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nefs of men, are great events being brought 
about contrary to the intention of the perfons 
who were the chief inftruments of them, and 
by the very means which were intended to 
produce a contrary event. Thus perfecution 
has always been the means of promoting the 
perfecuted religion ; infomuch, that it is be- 
come a common proverb, that u the blood 
" of the martyrs is the feed of the church." 
Thus, likewife, Athens, Laccdsemon, Car- 
thage, Rome, and many other flates have been 
ruined by their own fuccefles. Philip II. of 
Spain, by his intolerable oppreffion, was the 
caufe of the freedom of the ftates of Holland. 
Such has often been the confequence of wicked 
men over-a&ing their parts. Thus alfo the 
fenate of Rome was once faved by Catiline's 
making thefignal for the maflacre too foon. 

With what fatisfa&ion may a perfon who 
has an eye to divine Providence read fuch a 
pafTage as the following in Machiavel, that 
Borgia had fo well conduced his meafures, 
that he muft have been mafter of Rome, and 
of the whole ecclefiaftical eftate, after the 
death of his father, but that it was impoflible 
for him to forefee that he himfelf would be 
at the point of death, at the very time that 
Alexander his father finished his life. They 

were 
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were both poifoned at an entertainment, by a 
miftakc of the waiter, who fervod them with 
the wiae which was to have taken off their 
enemies. 

It is no uncommon thing, in the biftory of 
divine Providence, that perfbns being known 
to have abilities {fall have been the means of 
keeping them in obfeurity, while others have 
been advanced in confcqucnce of their Teem- 
ing infignificanee. Jf Auguftus had fhown 
*ny capacity, as a ftatefraan or general, any 
greatnefc of foul, or any thing in the kaft 
cnterprHing, at firft, he would piobably sever 
have been matter of the Roman empire. But 
white Cicero, and Antony, in their turns, 
thought to make a tool of him, they, unknown 
to themfelves, increafed his power and influ- 
ence, at the expence of their own. 

Jm this view it is very amufing, and ufeful, 
to consider to what a different purpofe, the 
labour, powers, and works of men, and na- 
tions, have been employed, from What was 
originally thought of and intended ; as that 
the Romans, after all their conquefts of other 
nations, fliould be often governed hy favage 
and tyrannical barbarians, fuch as Maximin 
and others ; and that that city, the miflrefe of 
the world, which was built by Romulus, and 

whofe 
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whofe power was enlarged by fuch men as 
CamiJIus, Scipio Africanus, Marius, Sylla, 
Caefar, Pompey, and Trajan, fhould now be 
in fubjetfion to the pope, and the feat of a 
power totally different from what had before 
refided in it, and of which the founders could 
have no conception. How far was Conftantine 
from forefeeing, that Conftantinople would be 
the capital of the Turkifh empire, and the 
principal fupport of a religion oppofite to that 
which he eftablifhed. How far, alfo, were the 
heads of the Grecian commonwealths from 
forefeeing, that their country, the feat of arts 
and liberty, would ever become the moft igno^ 
rant and enftaved of all the ftates of Europe. 

A regard to divine Providence is, likewife* 
extremely ufeful to heighten our fatisfadion 
in reading hiflory, and throw an agreeable 
light upon the moft gloomy and difgufting 
parts of it. With a view to this, the moft 
difagreeable objeds in hiftory will bear to be 
looked upon with fatisfaflion. And could we 
fee every event, in all its connexions, and moft 
diftant influences, we fhould, no doubt, per- 
fedly acquiefce in every thing that comes to 
pafs under the government of God $ in feeing 
that all evils lead to, and terminate in, a 
greater good. But in many cafes, we fee 

Vol- I. o events 
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events which give us pairr at firft %ht, w4 
which occafion much regret ?nd difappoiut- 
.ment, to thofe who give n&or,e feppe to their 
paffions than to their reffeftioa while they are 
reading ; which, ijcverthslefs, if we look no 
farther than the next and immediate confia- 
quences, we (hall be thoroughly fetisfied and 
pleafed with. 

No perfon converfant Mrith the ancient clafr 
£cal hiftorians, and whp has thereby acquired 
a claffical tafte, and cljffical notions of liberty* 
Jmt regrets that Rome, in the height of its 
glory, fhould fall under the power of matters. 
But it is becaufe he does not consider that all 
the provinces of the vaft Roman empire were 
paoft raiferajbly oppreffed and plundered by the 
republican governors, who had little to fear 
from courts of juftice ; but were relieved and 
happy under the government of perfons who* 
lived in conftant fear of being accufed of mal- 
administration, to an inexorable mailer. Nay 
the provinces were not much left happy under 
Tiberius ^nd Nero, than under Trajan and 
the Aptonines* 

A reader of Thucydides is apt to be ex- 
tremely mortified at the ilL- treatment of Ai~ 
cib jades, and the defeat of the Athenians tie- 
fore Syra<?u£b. But it is becaufe he doe* not 
... j think 
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think what would probably haw been the 
confluence of the fucoefs of that expedition ; 
gamely:, the flavfry of Qreeee, gjid> fronjt 
the ©attire of its goyen&ipef*t, the ^onfufioft 
*nd flavery of Athene too. As A*CFe& »atti*- 
tally points out our favowite hero to us, w$ 
«&n©ot help poaceiyifig * violeitf in^ig^tioa 
3gain$ Haqfto, for taking no more care to 
fend recruits to Hannibal, after the battle of 
Qannap. But juftly did he, and all Carthage, 
dread the power of Hannibal, when m$fter of 
Rome, ttho was able to change the whole 
form of their government, even when he was 
conquered. 

Thefe obvious remarks I mentknj here, to 
fliow the neceflity of thought and refleflim 
\a reading hiflory. Farther obfervatiojjs of 
this kind, and fuch *s are lefs obvious, I fhall 
feferve for another part of this coijrfe of lec- 
tures, in which I ihall endeavour to center. a 
little farther into the views and conduct of 
flivine Providence, in the government of th? 
^erld. 

Jn the fourth place, hiflory, in the Rij&foj> 
tunes and hardfhips to which the moft diftinr 
gpiflied perfonages have been reduced, gives 
fX8 a deep convidion of the inability of alj 
Igio^ thmgs? an£ prcpw&py* pi #<& ^ fob* 
G % nxit 
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mit to adverfity with more patience and re- 
fignation, as to a condition from which w© 
fee none are exempt. Even the misfortunes 
and difappointments of brave and good men, 
who have brought themfelves into difficulties, 
in confeqtience of their generous attempts, inr 
favour of the liberties and beft interefts of 
mankind, do not, as exhibited in hiftory, in 
the leaft tend to flacken our zeal in the fame 
glorious caufe ; at the fame time that they 
make us rfiore prudent in the choice and pro- 
fecution of our meafures, to attain the fame 
end, and difpofe us to yield to difappointment 
with a better grace. That an acquaintance 
with hiftory has this efFed, I appeal to what 
any perfon feels after reading of the untimely 
end of Agis, Cato, Brutus, Hampden, and the 
great Algernon Sydney. The honourable men- 
tion that will, to the end of the world, be 
made of fuch glorious, though unfortunate 
men as thefe, will raife up more friends to the 
fame great interefts ; while their misfortunes 
will only ferve to make thofe friends more 
prudent, and therefore probably more fuccefs-. 
ful in their endeavours. 

- But, independently of thefe martyrs of 
liberty raifing up more, and more fuccefsful 
patrons of it, the confideration of the remark- 

- *• able 
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able reverfes of fortune, in the hiflory of con- 
fiderable perfonages, has a fine effeft upon the 
human mind. It wonderfully foftens and 
calms it, afld gives it an excellent temper for 
encountering with the viciflltudcs of life. 
What other fenfations do we feel, while we 
read that Henrietta, daughter of Henry IV. 
of France, and wife to Charles I. of England, 
was reduced to the utmoft extremity of pover- 
ty ; and that her daughter, who was after- 
wards married to a brother of Lewis XIV. is 
faid to have lain in bed for want of fuel to 
keep her warm, while the people of Paris, 
blind with rage, paid no attention to their 
fufferings. The fame kind of fenfations we 
feel, when. we read of the great and fuccefsful 
general Belifarius (if the ftory be true) beg-, 
ing his bread ; of Cortez, the renowned con- 
queror of Mexico, living unknown and in 
difgrace in Spain, and fcarce able to get to 
fpeak to his matter Charles V. though when 
the king afked, who the fellow was that was 
fo clamorous to fpeak to him, he cried out, 
if I am one who have gotten your majefty 
" more provinces, than your father left you 
" towns " He afterwards ferved in a rank lit- 
tle higher than that of a common foldier on 
the coaft of Barbary. 

Q 3 Fifthly, 
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Fifthly, Thefe great tfevcrfes of fortune, 
and calamities of men in high ftations, at the 
feme time that they ate hardly ever known td 
difcautage men of ability and fpirit from an* 
dertaking the public fervice, when regularly 
wiled to it, may juftly make perfpns who are 
born to private ftations, and who have no 
Opportunity of riffng above them, content 
with their frtuation. The many who hav* 
abdicated royalty, as Chriftiana queen of Swe-* 
den, Charles V. emperor of Germany, Vi&or 
Amadeus, king, of Sardinia, John Cafimir* 
king of Poland, aqd others, convince us thai 
crowns da not always fit eafy ; and that per-» 
ions in high ftatians have need of a firong 
fenfer of honour and integrity to make theitf 
fatigues and misfortunes tolerable. 

It iff no nnnfeful fentinient that we collet 
froni reading that Richlieu (hortened his day* 
¥y the uneafinefs with which he was devoured 
if* the ftillnefe df his power. What Voltaird 
fays of Lewis XIV. is an excellent memento* 
to the ambitious, that he faw all his family* 
perifli by premature deaths J ; that though, for- 
wards the ctlofe of his life, he appeared in- 
public as ufual; in private the pain of his ma- 
ny misfortunes* pierced him to the heart, in* 
threw him into convulfions > that he met with* 

domeftic 
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doirieftic loffes at the conclufion oFan lirifuc- 
ceftful war, and before he was fare of obtain- 
ing a peace, a'nd at a time when a famine had 
wafted his kingdom } and that he loft in the 
minds of his fubje&s, dnring the laft three 
years of his Kfe, all the refpea and efteem he 
bad gained by his great a&ionS. 

The advantage of preferring a private Situa- 
tion, especially to entering into the views of 
faction, we fee in the fecufity and long life of 
Atticus, in the moft diftfa&ed times of the Ro- 
man hiftory ; and itt Richard Ctom well, who Kv-> ' 
ed toa great age Contented arid happy, whereas 
his father never knew what happihefs Was. 
The hiftory of very few great ftatefmen can ' 
match that of cardinal I*leury, of whom we 
read, that his fchemes weft> crowned with" 
foccefs from the year ^726 to 1742'; that he 
lived ninety years, and preferved his faculties- 
utoimpafred to the laft ; which makes his hiftbti- 
au fey, that, if ever' there was a happy man 
upon earth, it was doubtlefs cardinal Fleury. 

fcalftly, thofe obfervations on the tempers' 
and manners of men, which we riiay collect 
evcrf day from common life, affed us much* 
mofe ftfongly when wer fee them exemplified 
in the Kiftory of great peYfonages. We fee, 
for iaftance, every day, that almoft all perfony ■ 

o 4 who 
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who are intruded with power abufe it, But 
this is better exemplified in kings and mini- 
sters of ftate. We fee again that men in low 
circumftances are apt to be defpifed, and that 
court is always paid to the great and the pow- 
erful. But this maxim receives a ftronger 
confirmation, and makes a deeper impreffion, 
than any occurrence in private life could oc- 
cafion, when we think what court was paid to 
O-iver Cromwell, by all the princes of Europe, 
while Charles II. then in exile, could not ob- 
tain an interview with the minifters of either 
France or Spain, at the treaty of the Pyrenees, 
though he made a joprney qn purpofe to ob- 
tain it. 

It is a common and juft obfgrvatipn, that, 
through the inconftancy of our ijatu/e, men,, 
are liable to conceive hafty and unreasonable 
difguft ajt tljeir fituation, and yet, when they 
hjave chapged it, wifli to refume it ; and this 
vye fee exemplified in private life almoft every 
day. But ever fo many examples pf this kind 
do ijpt make fo great an impreffion upon us, 
as th^ hiftory of Vidor Amadeus king of Sar- 
diniai who abdicated the crown through mere 
caprice, but found, as fonae hiftorian fays, 
that the company of his miftrefs, who w*s 
florae his wife, devotion, and the tranquil- 
lity 
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lity of retiremeht, could not fatisfy a foul 
occupied during fifty years with the affairs of 
Europe. He was defirous of regaining the 
throne e^ven by force, and afterwards died in 
confinement. 

How incapable riches and power are to fa- 
tisfy the mind of man, is an obfervation which 
few perfons, in the courfe of their own expe- 
rience, have not feen occafion to make. But. 
the fentiment makes a deeper impreflion upon 
11s when we fee it exemplified in the hiftory 
of ftatefmen and conquerors; and as it is 
bpautifully exhibited in a converfation which, 
pafled between Pyrrhus and his mini tier 
Cyneas, before their expedition into Italy. The 
minifter a iked the king what he propofed to 
do when he had fubdued the Romans ? He 
anfwered, Pafs into Sicily. What then ? faid 
the minifter. Conquer the Carthaginians, 
replies the king. And what follows that ? 
fays the minifter. Be fovereign of Greece, and 
then enjoy ourfelves, faid the king. And why, 
replied the fenfible minifter, can we not do 
this la(i even now ? 

To add one inftance more : we fee the va- 
nity of the living in their boundlefs provifion 
for futurity, and in the diflipation of the large 
fortunes of covetous perfons, by the extrava- 
gance 
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garrte of theirhdirs. Bot it doer not affe& tfc 
near fo much as when we are reading in hifto- 
ry, that the riches winch Sixtus V. amaffed in 
his pontificate, arid tfhofe which Henry IV. of 
France had with great difficulty faved, were 
fquandered away Vrrthin lefs than a year after 
tHeir deaths; alio that the treafure whidh 
Henry VIlw of England- had raifed by every 
art 6f extortion went ahnoft as faft. 

Thus we have feed* how, by hiftbry,. onr 
minds are agreeably entertained, otir paflions 
are exercifed, and onr judgtftents are fbfrnted, 
fo as eithetf to fit us for the bufinefs of life, 
or fumifh ns with materials for fcieitcci ; how 
fentimerit? of virtue are acquired, and the beft 
moral maxims of cbnduft ard moft deeply 
imprdffcd upon our minds; All thefc advan- 
tages refult froiri hiftbry as a Jliufy. There 
are other advantages reftritirig to mankind 
ftotn it, in a different manner, is only ond 
iiiftrument of recording tranfe&ions. Mow 
imperfedt, for iriftance, without hiftory, would 
be our knowledge of genealogies, and doftfe- 
quently of the order of important fucceffions, 
and hovr preearious would-be the ad'vantagb, 
refulting frdtri conventions' and trdatted 66 all 
kinds, if all the articles of them were repbfited 
only in the memory of the coil tracing parties. 

We 
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We toad thaf th© boundaries of fome'of tBe 
Grecian ftates were once determied by* i r&& 
ef Homer, who, in his description of Greece, 
vehin what they were in hisr time. 

The preceding account of the uferf of hiftdrjf 
will affift us in determining, what Has fbhritat* 
ly been a fubje& of debate among the critic**/ 
namely, at what age hiftory b propter t& b* 
i*ead. 

Confidering the various ufes to which the 
ftudy of hiftory has been fhown to be fubfer- 
vient, 1 fee no reafon why we (hould hefitate 
to pronounce r that it can neither be begun 
too early, nor continued too late. If hiftory 
amufe the imagination, exercife and improve 
the paflions, infpire a tafte for true gloiyy 
juft fentiments of, and a love for, virtue, and 
thereby form the temper ', and prepare men for 
converting, with the world ; what can be more 
proper for young perfons? And fince the 
mind cannot be too well furnifhed in thefe 
refpetfs* and men cannot have too large a 
ftock of this anticipated experience, the ftudy of 
it mud be ufeful while there remains any 
thing of the part we have to ad on the theatre 
of the world. Moreover, fince hiftory fur* 
nifties material* for the fineft /peculations, and 
fh? Booft inajportfcnfc foiences^ it daanot bat be 

of 
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of fcrvicc while we make any ufe of our intel- 
lectual faculties. 

Since hiftory may be confidered as contain- 
ing examples of the fciences of morals and po- 
Ktics chiefly, no doubt a perfon who has ftu- 
diedthefe fciences, is qualified to read hiftory 
with more pleafure and advantage. But then 
h muft likewife be confidered, that it is im- 
poflible to be matter of thefe fciences without 
a knowledge of hiftory. Their influences and 
nfes are reciprocal. Thus the perfon who has 
ftudied the grammar of any language will read 
authors who have written in it with more eafe 
and advantage. But grammars could never 
have been made without a previous know- 
ledge of the languages for which they were 
made, nor even learned, without the ufe of 
examples borrowed from thofe languages. 

That young perfons are not capable of 
making a right ufe of hiftorical examples in a 
mtfral refpedt was obviated when the advan- 
tages of history above experience were men- 
tioned. If what was faid there be confidered, 
it will appear much fafer for a child to be 
trufted with a piece of hiftory than to hear 
the common news of the town he lives in. 
It is certain that neither in the one or the 
other is exad juftice done to the characters of 

men 
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men in the events of their lives. But in hif- 
tory it is done much more completely than it 
is within the compafs of any particular per-* 
fon's obfervation. 

A proper regard, no doubt, ought to be had 
to the age, experience, and previoufly acquired 
knowledge, as well as the intended fphere of 
life, of the perfons to whom particular hiftories 
are recommended. It would be very prepof- 
terous to advife any perfon to begin the ftudy 
of hiftory with fuch writers as Polybius or 
Tacitus, and to end with Livy, Quintus Cur- 
tius, or Cornelius Nepos. Common fenfe will 
diredt that hiftories which tend chiefly * to 
amufe the imagination, or inforce the plaineft 
inftru<5H6n& in morals, otight rather to be re- 
commended to young perfons, who will both 
have the moft relifh for fuch works, and to 
whom they will be of the greateft ufe ; and 
that hiftories which furnifh more exercife for 
the judgment fhould be refer ved for an age in 
which that faculty is riper. However, there 
-can be no great inconvenience in young per- 
fons being indulged in reading almoft all hif- 
tories promifcuoufly. Their natural difpofi- 
tion> and previous acquirements, will diredl 
them to what they are moft capable of profit- 
ing by, and the higher ufes of the fame works 

may 
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may he (afely left to be reaped at a fecend 
perufal, in a more advanced flag* of life. Ho 
general hiftory is better calculated for the ufic 
of young perfons than that of Rollin. 
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LECTURE IV, 

tmp9**me* •/ Records. fVhat have hem the prim- 
cipal Methods of tremjmitting U Pofttrity th* 
gvvwledge ofE/oents % with the Advantage? 4*4 
Ifnptrfeftions of epch. Oral fruition. 0* 9 
f$nd$nt and independent Evidence. To cjlimatf 
{he Value of Jingle Evidences, fiiftorical Exqm? 
pies. The Corruption of Tradition exe?npJijU4 
in ecckfiafticql Hiftory } and the ancient Hijipry 
of Egypt. Difference between ancient and mo* 
dern Times with RefpeQ to the Communication of 
intelligence. 

Though if cannot be fupppfccj that man T 
fcindj in yery e^rly .a^d rude ages, qpuld bf 

*w»rs pf my pf $b* jtfvmiqfr *&<* arifj? 

from 



ftora Hi^ory as ^ yftft^, or that they /could 
jeyen haye much joccafion to toapfmit the 
icnowlege of any erf their transactions to po£. 
terity ; yet it nuifi he acknowledged, that the 
appcehenfion of the ufef^lacfi of fome contrL- 
.vance for this puarpofe muft y«ry foon have 
arifen in the miilds of a people who were 
forming theimfdives iato any kiad of Jcciety. 
No fociety, for ihftaqce, can fubftft without 
compacts and agreements ; and thefe are fo 
manifeftly liahle to be forgotten, or >evaded 
(particularly as fche obligation of keeping a 
promifc is feldona found to have much force 
among barbarians) that.it muft haye irame- 
fiiatdy Appeared defii^ble to have fome land- 
ing igempriaJs pf item, as a tetter iecurky 
for their obfervance than the memory, or the 
)K)n©$r of jthp $pntra&iing parties. Various 
pfcher more pjctenfive oifes of recordr could 
• not foil to occur in a more improved ftate of 
fpciety; »n$l with the improvements of focie* 
ty, and the multiplied ufes. of records, it may 
rpafonably be fuppofed that the methods >of 
recording ywylfji lifcewife imprpyc, Aocordifig* 
\y yie fij^l that tfj^fe Jjaye been various ; and 
ffce traces $f paftjevepts wiiicb the pr«3ioecf 
$hefe methods ;fea? left i© the WQrW, aue the 
chktfTotyFees.tQ which fJD jbift@ri%fts mpft.hays 
?wwrfe for their materials. 

Under 
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Under this fecond head, of the Jburcts of 
ttiftory, I propofe to enumerate all, or at leaft 
the principal, methods that have been made 
ufe of for tranfmitting to pofterity the know- 
ledge of paft events $ and I (hall treat of them 
in what I apprehend to be their natural order, 
beginning with the firft and leaft perfed, and 
ending with the laft and moft perfect, that 
human ingenuity has yet invented. Under 
«ach head 1 fhall confider the nature of the 
evidence on which it refts, and give a general 
account of the information we may exped 
from it. After thefe direft fources of hiiiory, 
I (hall mention the principal of thofe means 
by which we are able indireftly to afcertain, 
and tranfmit the knowledge of important 
fads. 

Before the invention of the arts of writing, 
carving, and painting, Oral Tradition muft 
have been the only vehicle of historical know- 
ledge; and, with refpe^ to this, it is well 
worth our notice, that the wifdom of Pro- 
vidence has made provifion for the inftrudtion 
of youth in the difpofitions and circumftances 
of their aged parents. When the adive fcencs 
of their lives are clofed, their adtive powers 
being fpent, but the a&ive patfions of their 
nature ftill fo much awake, as deeply to in- 

tereft 
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tereft them in public tranfa&ions, fince they 
can have but little ihare in, and enjoyment 
o£ the prefent, they are perpetually review- 
ing, and taking pleafure in relating, the paji 
fcenes of their lives ; which, being impreiTed 
when their minds were vigorous and reten- 
•tive, are faithfully retained in memory. Thus 
the natural talkativenefs of old Age, meeting 
with the natural inquifitivenefs and curiofity 
of youth, makes a happy coincidence of cir- 
cumftances, very favourable to the propaga- 
tion of knowledge and inftru&ion. 

It muft be confeflcd, and it is obvious to 
conceive, that this method of conveying his- 
torical knowledge muft have been very im*- 
perfed, and inadequate for feveral important 
nfes of hiftory. But, notwithstanding this* 
k might have been much more extepfive and 
exa& than we, who chiefly make ufe of dif- 
ferent and more perfed methods, can weQ 
imagine. It is univerfally true, that when 
any art has been long difufed, it grows lefs 
pcrfeft, and more inefficient, than when 
mankind, through want of any other, were 
obliged to make the moil of it; and it is 
rthereibre apt to fuffer more upon comparifon 
with a new, and more cultivated art than, 
in the nature of things, it ought to do. Thus 

Vol. I h we 
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we fee that perfons who have no knowledge of 
written numbers are much readier in mental 
computation, than thofe who have been ufed 
to havfe fecdurfe to their pen upon every oc- 
cafion. 

It is very poffible, therefore, that we may 
entertain too mean an opinion of the ftate of 
hiftorical knowledge before the invention of 
the prefent arts of recording events $ fihee 
perforis who had no hiftories to read would 
make more inquiries, and take more pains to 
procure information from all quarters, and 
would, of courfe, be more capable of inform- 
ing others, than any perfons now living could 
t>e with refpedt to what they have not learned 
from books. It is not improbable but that, 
in thofe unlettered ages, every elderly pe'rfon 
would be pofTeffed of a little treafure of hif- 
tory- which would not confift of his own 
family ftories only,, but contain many parti- 
culars relative to the general ftate of his 
country, and other neighbouring nations. 

Thefe informations were the fources , from 
which Herodotus derived the greateft part of 
his hiftoryj and the growing reputation of 
that author demonftrates how much real an& 
•ufeful knowledge a man of fenfe and inquiry 
may get by fuch channels. 

To 
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? To fecure the remembrance of very im- 
' portant falls, particularly of compa&s and 
treaties, we find it to have been the cuftom 
in ali nations; before the ufe of letters, and 
<- even continued lorig after their introduction, 
!to recite them before large ftated affemblies 
'e£ popple. Hereby, both an .air of import- 
ance was given* to, them, and a greater num- 
bar of witaefles was provided for them. For 
;*nany ages; in England, every contrad of 
. importance was made in fome public court > 
vand no barg»tt)j<R faje of goods was valid un~ 
lefs made in ti*e opparaarket It is not wholly 
-improbable, jbpttljat it mght be in confe— 
>quence of fu^h cu^orps as thefe that Hero- 
-dottia was-Jpd to recite his written hiftory 
: before the general aflembly of Greece at the 
Olympic games* 

' It is a vqfy good method which the Indians 
of North America ufe y to enable them to re- 

- tain in memory all the articles of a complex 
-.treaty. The tfrobljc orator delivers to one of 

- his attendants a firing of wampum upon the 
recital of every article; fc that each is in- 
truded to a different perfon, and he is pro- 
vided ^bith a Memorial, .that tnay frequently 
remind him: oft &, and, thereby the more deep* 
ly imprefsrit ©n&is memory, 

•-■'* H2 The 
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The paintings of the Metidarrt ftnftvered 
the fame purpofe touch hettfcr, and contained 
a pretty full htftorjr of the nation from * v«fy 
early period. Th&f Confided df the figures 
of natural bbje&s, fometimes contracted auto 
hiefogljphidSy m&ed with maliy fytabol«al 
tharacters ; and the names of perfotfs and 
places -wrere diftinguiflied by th* figure* Of the 
objeds -which the Mines fetpfeffed. Ttafc, 
-tvith the help of tradition (thrt-t being pgfftM 
whofe : bufiriefe it was to explain tktffe [pic- 
tures) they conveyed tt future ages % veuy 
competent knowledge of t%e ; paft» 

But, nbtwithflanding every WNod of in* 
proving merely -oral tradition, ft Teems to have 
been not without reafon, that 4r 4ftac New* 
ton lays it 'down as -a general taflagtis*, that 
things faid to have been doneatove'aJnmdred, 

- I or two Trandred, 'years -1>&o»e tfeeufe iof let- 
ters are worthy fcf -little iffedk. -Attd tfwe 

: Confider the nature of evidtfUte, ^tfc&^cafon- 
ablcncfs 6f 'thts alTertidh Witt teJmottttppB- 
rent; find Jpattictilttly if ^v«c tttftfend to the 
'groa"t dtfrertttde iftiere ys between dependent 
^ntf 4ndepewd«nt '^deitce. 

." If The evident* r f ^ fea depend 4poft a 

tniinoer "of -ertj^USl \vitmeiSts, > no w*jr tcoo- 

neded with one "aWofter, fo:that?iht ■mfiiffi- 

• ciencjr 



ciency of ope ihall not at all a£fe£ the wft, 
the fo& will not; be improbable unlefs the. 
deficiency pf credibility in them all be very 
great. But* if the evidence be fopported by 
a> number- of witneifes dependent upon one 
another, fo that; the mfufficiency pf any pne 
ihall wholly invalidate that of aU who come 
after, the credibility of each feparately taken 
nroft be very great, to make the evidence of 
the whole authentic. In the former cafe, the 
more witneffea there are, the better- For 
each evidence, though ever fo weak* jncre^fes 
the probability, and brings us nearer to cer- 
tainty. Bnt in the letter pafe the fewer there 
a*e, the better - 9 few each evidence, though 
eve* fo ftrong, teflon* the probability, and 
makes the fad more uncertain. 

This fubjeS Dr. Hartley has illuftrated by 
the mathematical do&rine of chances, in the 
following manner; putting i for the abfo- 
lute value of each dependent evidence, or the 
infufEciency of each independent evidence, 
abfolute certainty in the former cafe, and ab- 
folute uncertainty in the latter being equal 
to unity, and making the number pf witneffes 
the pewer of n in both. From this it will 
be manifeft, upon a little attention, that pro- 
vided the power (n) be canfiderahle {a) may 

h 3 be 
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be very little without greatly dimiriiihihg the 
value of the expreflioh ; that is, without great- 
ly leffening the probability in the one cafe, or 
' the improbability in the other. For example, 
let £=3 and ;;— ro ; then g£= r l oooooooo6& which, 
in independent evidence, will be little lefs 
than abfolute certainty; and in dependent 
evidence* little lefs than abfolute uncertainty. 

The value of each feparate evidence mull 
be eftimated from considering the opportunity' 
any perfon had of knowing the truth, and 
his fidelity in communicating it. r Ift fiiftoricar 
evidence, where an authors moral chara&er 
is not known, his veracity will be judged of 
according to his fituation, by confidering whe- 
ther it was fuch as would lay him under any* 
b&s to falfify, or not. 

From the firft of thefe considerations we 
infer that the hiftories of England, Scotland, 
and other European States, before the Roman 
conquefts, and the introdu&ion of letters (as 
they are grounded chiefly upon oral tradition) 
muft be very uncertain : and hence the marks 
of fable in fome of the firft books of almoft all 
very ancient hiftories. From the fecond con- 
sideration we are led to give little credit to the 
accounts of either friends or enemies in the 
Jiijlories of rival nations, and particularly of 

oppofite 
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oppofite feds or parties, unlefs we have aa 
opportunity of comparing the accounts of both 
fides*. : Tlhup the charader which the Romans 
have given of the Carthaginians,, and even> 
their, accounts of fads in their interconrfe 
with them, will be forever reckoned dubious $ 
whereas ; the moft exad and impartial hftftory 
of their tranfadions with the Grecian ftates 
may, be extmded frorti fhe accounts of both 
nations. And from both whfidemtions is 
founded the great degree of credit that is uni- 
verfally given to the hiftori$6 of Thucydides 
and Xenophon. Both thefe authors lived in 
the time of which they write $ both, though 
Athenians, and employed ki public charac- 
ters by their country, were ill-ufed by their 
countrymen, and obliged to take refuge among 
the Lacedemonians $ fo that it may be pretty 
fairly prefumed, that one prejudice would 
nearly balance another, and their minds be 
left, as nearly as poffible, in a ftate of abfo- 
lute impartiality. 

The comparifon of the Egyptian hiftories 
of Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and what 
Plato relates from a Poem of Solon's, (hows 
the natural progrefs of fidion in hiftory, when 
there are no records to curb and reftrain the 
invention of a people bent upon magnifying 

h 4 their 
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their antiquities* After Cambyfea had dc- 
ftroyed the records of Egypt, the priefts of 
that country were continually adding to the 
catalogue of their kings, and carrying more 
backward the dates of paft tranfadkms, a* 
appear* by the following circumftaitces. So- 
ton, Herodotus, and Diodbrus, ait travelled 
into Egypt at different and fucceflive periods 
of time, and all had their information frott 
tfie priefts of that country. According to So- 
lon, who wa* the firft of the three that vifit- 
ed Egypt, the wars of the great gods happened 
m the days of Cecrops, bnt according to He- 
rodotus they mtrft have been more ancient; 
and Dfodorus, who wrote four hundred year* 
after Heroddttts, inferts many namelefs kings 
between thofe whom he placed in continual 
fucceflion ; fo that their earlieft hiftory was 
then removed into the remoteft antiquity. 

The credibility of hiitorians who treat of 
their own times, and do not compile from 
the writings of others, particularly of thofc 
who themfelves bore a part in public affairs, 
as Thucydides 5 Xenophon, Caefar, Claren- 
don, Sully, Sec. come under; the confidera- 
tioa of original evidences. With refpe# to 
writers of this clafs, it is obvious to remark, 
that the ancients were it* circumftances hi 

which 



Which k was much left eafy to receive iafor* 
ifcation than the modems, by reafon of their 
want of the methods which are now in xtfh 
for the fpeedy conveying of intelligence. For 
thefe we ape indebted to that freer interoourie 
which more extenfive politic? and commerce 
lave promoted between different fetes* actd 
efpecially the eftablifhment of pofts in all the 
tiivUioed countries of Europe. 

In ancient times a nation might be fab- 
dned, and hardly any but its next neighbours 
hear of it. This may be the reafon Why fo 
little notice is taken of the wars of the Ra- 
mans and Carthaginians by the contemporary 
Greek writers, who do not fo ftridty confine 
themfeives to their fubje&, as purpofely to 
decline the mention of foreign incidents that 
would ernbettifli their works. For a like reaibn 
it is remarkable that all the ftate* of Europe 
were long ignorant both of Jenghis Khan and 
his conquefts. But fince commerce and navi- 
gation have been fo much emended, nothing 
caa happen in the moft remote parts of the 
civilized world but the knowledge of it is im- 
mediately communicated to all the reft. 

It is a pretty juft obfervation of Mr. Hume, 
that, in general, there is more candour and 
fineerity in the ancient hifforians, but left 

cxa&nefs 
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exa£t#e& %n£ care than jd the moderns. Thfr 
igafijn' of the latter may be, that the firft; 
visiters of hiftory could not be aware of the 
ag/£of fuch minute exadoefs in relating i va- 
riety of hiftorical circumftances. For exam- 
ple» not having obferved, or fufficiently £t- 
fended to, fuch fubje&s as government, laws/ 
sinners, arte, &c. they were not aware that 
the progrefs of them would ever becouxe a: 
matter of fuch general and reafonable cijrio- 
fity as it is now. Alfo, having feen no im- 
portant end anfwered by chronological exa&- 
nefs, and having no fixed aeras to guide them, 
they would naturally not be fo attentive .to 
fix the precife dates of events, as the more ex- 
tend ve views .of, modern hiftorians make it 
defirable that they had been* 

On the other hand, the ancient and claf T 
fical hiftorians had an advantage in the fubftft 
of their Wftorics, with refped to the certainty 
of intelligence, concerning the.objeds and 
motives of ichemes and tranfa&ions. They 
treat chiefly of the politics and wars of re- 
publican ftates, in which nothing can be kept 
ftcret. For befides: that modern politics are 
much more complete and refined than the an- 
cient, more pains are taken to conceal them ; 
which, in European courts and monarchies, 

or 
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of ftates in which the* executive power is* 
lodged in one hand, or a few hands/ it is 
more eafy to do. - Notwithftanding this, fo' 
much are the methods of coming at intelli- 
gence multiplied, and improved, in. the more* 
conneded modern ftates of Europe; that the 
fagacity even of fome contemporary* writers 
has arrived at remarkable certainty and exa&* 
rnefs in their accounts of public meafures-; and- 
even with refpeft to tihofe nations which are 
the moft famed for the intricacy of their poli- 
tics. Gerard, fecretary tt> the Duke d'Eper- 
iion, relates, that when Davila's hiftory was 
read by that old man, who hid been a prin- 
cipal a&or in that age, he exprefled his won- 
der how the author could be'fo well informed 
of the moft fecret councils and meafures of 
thofe times. 



LECTURE V. 



Of hiftorieal Poems. "Thofe of Homer. Public 
Monuments with traditional Explications. Hifto- 
rieal Customs. , Historical Names ff Perfons, 
t Countries, Towns, ire. Monuments with emble- 
matical and alphabetical Infcripiions . . 

A method of transmitting the knowledge 

of important events with greater accuracy than 

by fimple narration would be by hiftorieal 

* : * poems. 
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/ormr, with w&ich few harbaroa* nafiooa havo 
been long wholly unprovided. A ftory re* 
<toced to any kind of ***** would fitfier little 
by repetition and tt caw faadljr be fnppofed 
that any variation tn the repetition would be 
of &cfa a nature a* to afafir die general fiaOs 
it contained. CoKfidcrLttg that: att the. learn- 
ing of tbttfe nations nmft neeeflarily coofift of 
tbofe poemsv and that, being compefed o&efly 
in honour of tbeir founders; and force*, they 
wootri he coirftantly fuaig ia religious cere* 
monies* and on feftivals inftitirtcd to their 
memory (which ctrcuraftaneea would greatly 
contribute to Extend and perpetuate them), it 
is cafily conceived what *& aa biftoviaii*, who* 
qcmiM eome at the knowledge of fueh poems* 
might make of them. 

The bards among the Britons and ancient 
Germans, and the Sealdri among the Scandi- 
navians are moft worthy of ow notice in this 
refpe£t v as they were an order of men, whofe 
fole employment it was to compofe and repeat 
thofe poems. Olaus Magnus was ranch in- 
debted to the poems of the ScaHri in his hifto- 
ry of one of the northern nations. It were to 
be wifhed that the poems of the Welfh and 
irifti were better known. 

Even the poems of Homer (particularly the 
Iliad) bear evident marks of their being found- 
ed 
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«d -on & &, not^itkft&adiflg the mixture of the 
abftird Grecian mythology with them. This 
*tithor is much mere circumtfarrtial than a 
tnere writer of fi&ion, particularly £0 ancient 

4t writer, would ever have thought of being. 
The remarkable diftin<?ttiefs of hfe characters 
i» likewife no bad foundation for fuppofing 
that they Were copied fiom real life, in both 
dhefe reipe&s the iEneid of Virgil is very de- 
4b£tive. The hiftorical part of that work is nei- 
ther fo circomftantial, nor are the characters 
rintrodnced iatO it fo diftincftly marked. It has, 
therefore,, naagh more the air ef a romance. 

Particularity m fe&a and chancers necefla- 
rHy belongs, and ^clofely adheres, to whatever 
bas aftuaHy happened, it is therefore almoft 
itopoffible to exclndb the mention of the par- 
ticular cir^urofliances of time, place, and cha- 
rafter in a relation of fisufts; whereas thefe be- 
ing fuperfluous in the views of a writer of iic- 

* tion, and net neceilarily obtruding therafel ves 
into the ftory, tjiey are generally omitted. Be- 
iides, fiidh fteries are commonly more agree- 
able to the trite maxims of criticifm, as be- 

, mg free from every thing that is not effen- 
tttd to the main ftory. But this kind of 

. tofreflffefs is ipuichifed ^t the expence of 
whaS »oae of tfee^bdftehjrra^erifties of'tfuth. 

And 
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And happy has it been for the caulfe of truth 
that the importance of introducing fuch a 
number of feemingly unneceflary particulars 
into* narrations was not more early attended 
to, as hereby it id much more eafy to dfftin- 
guifh truth from fi&ion in ancient writings. 

Another meansof preferving tradition$,which 
has been more general than hiftorical poems, is 
by nftjibk monument* fuch as pillars •, edifices \ or 
mere heaps of \ftones> ereded upon occasion of 
any remarkable event Thefe monuments, 
engaging -the attention of the rifiag generation, 
would occafion fuch a fucceffion of inquiries 
and informations, concerning the origin^ and 
ufe of them, as would long preferve the know- 
ledge of the tfanfa&ions they were conne&id 
with; Of this nature probably was in part the 
tower of Babel, as well as the pillar that j»- 
<:db eretfed at Hebron^ and the heap of ftooes 
jointly raifed by him and Laban as a memo- 
rial of their mutiial reconciliation and covenant. 

-As thefe monuments had no inferfptfons, 
their explanation muft only have been tradi- 
tional; but as the fads wefe conne&ed with 
vifible and firiking affociated circumftanots, 
they would have a great advantage ovdr thdfe 
conveyed 1 by mere oral tradition. Theiight 
of the* monument could not fail torevive, in 

the 
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the minds of all who lived in the neighbour- 
liood; the remembrance of the ufe arid defigh 
of it: and while the monument fubfifted, it 
can hardly be fuppofed that even a migration 
of the people would be followed by an abft>- 
lute ldfs of the hiftory. For the new-comers, 
though not equally iritereftecHn the events re- 
-fifcnred tawith the lite inhabitants,- could not 
help being induced, by principles common to 
human nature, to get what information they 
could procure with refpefo to fuch curiofities 
in the countries they fettled mr : ' 

Giving names to countries, towns, &c. has 
been made ufe of as an expedient for perpetu- 
ating the memory of their planters or founders, 
from times of the earlieft antiquity to the' pri- 
' jfent age; from Enoch, which had 'its namefroAi 
the fon of Cain, down to Pitfbury,' which Was 
- fo called in the late war. Indeed thefe is hardfy 
a name given either to a perfon or place *in the 
Old Teftament without an hiftorrcal reafon for 
it. And where tranfa&ions would not be to 
th6 honour of the perfons concerned in them, 
the officious zeal of their enemies has fome- 
times affixed opprobrious names and epithets 
~ta theplaces which : were the* theatre of thdm, 
"which bid equally fair to adhere tothem. Thus 
: thfc field \x± which pope Gregory treated with 

Lewis 
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Lewis the Feeble, when they were both known 
to eater into the negotiation with a view to 
deceive one another, went for a long time, and 
hs perhaps to this day known, by the name of 
tbefeJdafiks* 

Of the fame nature with public monuments 
and traditional explanations, are national cuf~ 
Jams, in commemoration of remarkable hiflo- 
rical events * fuch as the Athenians fending 
annually a flrip to Delos, the pafch^l fupper 
among the Jews, the Lord's fupper among 
Chriftians, the Engliih making bonfires on the 
.fifth of November, and carrying oak boughs 
on the twenty-ninth of May. 

The philofopher Anaximander eficdually 
provided for his not being forgotten ; when, 
being afked by the magiftratea at Lampfacum, 
where hehad reiided, what theyihould do toho- 
nonr his memory, he made the feemiqgly fmall 
.and limple requeft, that the boys might ha vie 
leave to, play on the anniverfary of hie decease. 

Thefe ihiftorical cuftoms would not, indeed, 
like Jiiftarical monuments, remain in the coun- 
try where they were firft-e&tblifhed, and there- 
by come to the -knowledge of the new inha- 
bitants ; hut, which is an equivalent advant- 
age, they are eafiiy transferred with the peo- 
ple chat migrate, wherever they gpi and in 

another 
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another refpeft they are more ufeful to an hif- 
torian, as they affift him in tracing the origin 
of colonies, which would naturally retain the 
cuftoms of their mother country. Thus New- 
ton infers from what we read of the pradicc 
of circumcifion in Colchis and Iberia, that the 
inhabitants of thofe countries were probdbly a 
colony of Egyptians, and perhaps left there in 
the expedition of Sefoftris. The others are of 
opinion that they were part of the ten tribes 
that were carried into captivity by the Affy- 
rians, and fettled in that country, which was 
then under their dominiori. By the fame man- 
ner of reafoning the Chinefe have alio of late 
been fufpe&ed to have been a colony of Egyp- 
tians, and the prefent inhabitants of North 
America to be of the race of the ancient Sar- 
matians, inhabiting the north eaftern parts of 
Afia. 

It is not improbable but that the corruption 
to which the traditional explanations of naked 
monuments is unavoidably liable, might firft 
fuggeft to mankind the expediency of fome 
contrivance to make them their own interpret- 
ers; either by the form, or the fituation of 
them, as in the pyramids of Egypt, trophies of 
victory, &c. or by engraving upon them feme 
emblems, or devkjes, expreffive of the ,ufes they 

Vol. L i ' ' were 
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were intended to anfwor. ThusSsfoftmtefiwd 
to have ereded pillars in the countries he &bt» 
4ued, and to have engraved upon fume of them 
emblems eicpreflive of the oowardice or weak* 
neft of the inhabitants, upon other fymbola t£ 
the vigour and fpirit with which they had op* 
po&d his invafion. 

As the names of *•*», in all original lan- 
guages, were borrowed from thofe of /Aajpr, 
the figures of thofe thiag& which bore the fame 
namfc with any pcrfon, engraved upon his fo- 
pulchre, was no bad method of expocfiiag to 
whom it belonged. This ntethod might hate 
been ufed before alphabetical writing was in- 
vented; and as the bilhop of Qogher rnge^ 
nioufly conje&ures, may eafily be fnppofed to 
have given rife to the worfhip of anijnah and 
Vegetables among the Egyptians. 

As, in after ages, improvements were made 
in this method by the Greeks who ffettlod in 
Egypt, who efe&ed flatties holding in theilr 
hands the things which the former inhabitants 
had been fatisfied with pourtraying upon the 
fepulchres, the lame learned perfon with great 
appearance of reafon, conje&ures that thefbu- 
tue of Jupiter Cafius holding a pomegranate 
in his hand was originally dfefigned for Caph- 
tor t who is mentioned by Moifes, and wh&Ce 

name 
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name %*ifies a pomegranate in Hebrew, w&ck 
wa* the original language of that country* 
This co»je<3ure receives additional confinaa-* 
too frosn cootfdering that this Caphfo* , who 
feews to have come along with his great grand- 
father Ham into Egypt, waa the firft Egyptian 
warrior that we meet with any account of int 
wal hiftory, who extended bi> conqnefts be- 
yoad the boundaries of Egypt, and in company 
with We brethren the Philiftines, difpoflefled 
tfee Avim qf that part of the land of Canaaa 
which was afterward* caHed philiftia* and wa» 
itt^fitertimes deified. Nor is it improbable that 
he might have been* the f^me perfon alfc with 
DionyfUs the elder* or the great Bacchus, 

The apparent convenience of thofe monu- 
ments to receive inferiptions would probably 
fet men's ingenuity to work, and greatly ac- 
celerate the invention of writings both hiero- 
glyphical and alphabetical And there is rea- 
fon to- believe that letters, and chafa<3er9 of all 
kinds werfc made upon wood, ftone, metal, and 
fuch like durable materials, long before they 
were made ufe of in common life. 

The imperfettion of monuments, even with 

inferiptions, is that they could record only a 

Jem evexts, in a manner defUtute of circum- 

JtanceS) ^nd that they are not eaflly multiplied, 

i 2 fo 
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fo that, remaining fingle, and little care being 
taken to renew them, the materials would in 
time moulder away, and the infcription be- 
come effaced. And the attention which was 
riot fufficient to keep them in repair, would 
hardly fuffice for the prefervation of the tra- 
ditional explications. The Arundel ian mar- 
bles, which contain all the leading events of 
the Grecian hiftory till fixty years after the 
death of Alexander the Great; and the Ca- 
pitoline marbles, which contain a catalogue 
of the Roman magiftrates, and the principal 
events of their hiftory, during the time of the 
qommonwealth, are juftly reckoned among the 
the moft valuable remains of monumental in- 
scriptions. 



LECTURE VI. 



Of Coins and Medals. Their Origin and Vfe in 
Hiftory. The principal Information we receive 
from them. The Progrefs of Letters traced by 
their Means. AddiforisUfc of Medals* Ancient 
and modern Coins compared, with a View both to 
Hiftory and Tafte. Of the Origin and Ufe of 
Heraldry. 

. Coin s and medals, with refpeft to their ufes 
in Hiftory, may be confidered as a kind of 

portable 
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forti&k monuments. The materials of both are 
fimilar, and the events they record are fingle, 
and remarkable. The (mail fize of a coin 
does not even admit f>£ its being fo circum- 
ftantial as a monument •, and though, for the 
lame reafon, it be more liable to be loft, it is 
alio more capable of being concealed, and is 
not expofed to the injuries of the weather. 
Alio as great numbers are ftruck at the fame 
time, they are eafily multiplied, fo that, upon 
the whole, they Hand a much fairer chance ef 
being feen by pofterity. Accordingly, we have 
innumerable more coins that were ftruck in 
ancient times than there are ancient monu- 
ments flanding in the world $ and though we 
may be more liable to be impofed upon by 
pretended antiques, this confederation affe&s 
the virtuofo njore than the hiftorian. For if 
the new ones be exad copies of ancient coins, 
they corrupt no hiftory ; and it can hardly be 
worth any perfon's while to coin a piece whofe 
known exigence has not acquired it fome de- 
gree of reputation. 

If we attend only to the original, and pri- 
mary, ufe of coins, we ought to make no men- 
tion of them among the direft methods of re- 
cording events. For all the ancient coins, 
which have now obtained the name of medals \ 

13, were 
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fcfei* nothing tfiofc tfcaii thh flWftpW flfifefoSf 
df awcient nations, Y«t a* tltti i^um&i&l 
nit of fuch partabtepittec* offtittSl* ftrfctk*^ 
the direftibri a? ft fcAte, *rt*fc lb Vfciy dbVi*««? 
ft was ndt long btefbre thfe dfctiBlfe tife c# tltem 
was attended to. We fcabW hotting bf fM 
imptieflibnofthcO^; cefinS fb halted ffOffli 
Croefiis, who is the flrft prihde in the World 
-Whofe coined money is mentioned fcy ttffto* 
rians, and which were afterwards recoiricd fry 
Darius the Mede, and from him received the 
name of Dorics. But the Latins coined thtfrr 
firft money with the head of Saturn on one 
fide, and the figure of a fhip on the other, ill 
memory of his coming into Italy try fea $ and 
upon ewry new event, w the acceflion of a 
new m^giftnate in the Roman empire, the dies 
of their coftiS were changed, to takfe proper 
notice of that hew circumftance. No anec- 
dotes, indeed, of a private naturfe ate found on 
them. For though fome few £tece* under the 
emperors were crined in honour of the fferiate, 
the army, or the people j rib private pfcrfbhft 
had that honour, except thfey/ftfere related to 
the emperdr. 

Such a hutifcer of evfenfc hfcvfe been Had**- 
ed by ahdettt mfe&afc, aftd fo fii£t ha* b«5h 
tfcfe wfte bf Htt mftdefWs, fe fcoHfeflihg fcfad pfe- 

ferving 
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farming them, that they now give great light 
toluilety 5 » confirmmg foch paflages aa are 
tt«e in did tuthor^ in afcerteinmg what was 
before doubtful, and in recording luch as were 
.Ofntt&sL It is rernsrtkabk that hiftory fcarce 
»akes any rpention of Balbec, or Palmyra, 
wfiofe ruins are ib famous 5 and we have little 
knowledge of them hut what is fupplicd by 
inferiptionj. It is by this means that Mr. 
Vaijlant has difcmbroiled a hiftory which was 
loft to the world before hi? time. For put of 
11 &ojt colleftipu of medals he has given us an 
attire chronicle of the king? of Syria j though 
it will har41y be regarded as fupplying any 
important defeat in hiftory, that medals inform 
us of wives and children of emperors* which 
have not been taken notice of by any perfon 
whatever- 
All the principal events of the reign of 
Lewis XIV. have been recorded in a fet of 
«edals, ftruck for that very purpofe. But 
the inconvenience attending modern medals 
is, that, not being ufed as the current coin of 
any ftate, and being made of very coftly mate- 
rials, they are confined to the cabinets of a few 
perfons. This was not the cafe of any of the 
ancient toedak, except a few of a larger fixe, 
and more curious workmanlhip, which were 

14 ftruck 
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ftruck by the emperors for prefents to their 
friends, foreign princes, or ambafladors, &c. 
and which vre now diftingipih by the name 
of midaltions. 

' But medals ait not only, or perhaps chiefly, 
valuable as they are a means of preferring the 
knowledge of the leading events in hiftory; 
they have likewife been a means of tranfmit- 
ting to us a more perfect knowledge of many 
things which we are defirous of forming an 
idea of, than any hiftory, by means of verbal 
defcription, could poflibly give us. We find 
upon them traces of cujioms and manners, the 
figures of ancient buildings, inftruments, ha- 
bits, and of a variety of things which (how the 
ftate of the arts and conveniences of life, in 
the age wherein the medals were ftruck ; and 
many things in nature which hiftorians have 
pa(Ted unnoticed, as being familiar in the times 
in which they wrote, or have omitted, as not 
being aware that they would ever engage the 
curiofity of after ages 

It is alfo very amufing to view upon me- 
dals the features of the great men of antiquity j 
which, if they were ftruck in an age in which 
the arts flourifhed, as is the cafe with many 
of the Roman, and particularly of th**&rccian 
medals, we can have no doubt but that they 

are 
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are fofficiently exa<£t And even if they were 
flruck in an age which did not excel in the 
arts of painting, ftatttary, and carving ; yet, 
as feces are chiefly drawn upon coins in profile, 
any perfon who has taken notice oijhadews* 
may conceive that a very ftriking likenefs may 
eaiily be hit off in that way. However, in 
general* fo extremely feXad are the drawings 
of moft (ingle obje&s upon the old medals of , 
the b©tt ages,, that even thofe famous painters 
Raphael, Le Bruyn, and Rubens, thought it 
worth their while thoroughly to ftudy them, 
and preferve cabinets of them. And indeed 
the generality of figures on many of the Gre- 
cian medals have a defign, an attitude, a force, 
and a delicacy, in the expreflioa even df the 
mufcles and veins of human figures, and they 
are fupported by fo high a relief, that they in- 
finitely furpafs both the Roman medals, and 
moft of the moderns. The only defed in .the 
drawing upon old medals is, that buildings, 
and other obje&s, are feen only in front, and 
never in perfpe&ive, an art with which the 
ancients were but little acquainted. 

Upon medals are feen plans of the moft 
confiderable buildings of ancient Rome. One 
might make an entire gallery, fays Mr. Addi- 
fon, out of the plans that are to be met with 

on 
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«*t th* i$verfet of federal oto coins. We fte 

»4fo dhe Anfeifj, and jfc^&r of difemnt perfons* 
iti different «Jpr-; end moreover not only 
/**ig-> but vujhom, eit*l arid religion*, are pre* 
&t*Mt upeneoiftfc, ttikfrifieds, triumphs, con- 
giatte*, allocutions, dwwfiotig, letfafterniurm, 
*ttd maay -other antiquated name* and eerfc- 
tifttf&v tfot we fhottM Mot haite had fo juft* 
Aotfort of, we» th«jfi»n<* dill pre&rved on 
c^im. Wtahont th6 httlp ofcotafc, as th* 
ftrtie Author pled&ntly obferves, we (how Id 
*tfcver hive known which; of the emperors was 
the firft that wore a beard, or rode in ftirjrepe. 

Old coin* exhibit lifcewife the general cha- 
rHEttr and iafte of the feveral emperors. Titos 
We fee Nero vrith a fiddle; and Coutttfodtts 
drdted hi his Hon's (kin ; though we we not 
to troft to coins for the chataQers of princes. 
If lb, Claudius would he as great a conqueror 
as Julius ftasfar, aftd Domitian 4$ good a man 
es Tkwfc For though the coinage at Rome 
was fofejoft to the direction of the fenate, 
there fe no doubt bat that in this, at in every 
tiling elfe, they consulted the tafle and plea- 
ftite of the emperors. 

Several of theft advantaged medals pofiefe 
in common with fome monnmenta! infettp- 
tkm*. They a1fo agrwe m this, that ftom me-, 

dais 
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tails and infcriptiotts only we can fferm asy 
iddt of the progrefs of the art and aan&er «£ 
ttfcifr^ in different nations aad agest, Writ- 
ing upon other materials cbuld not he expos- 
ed to be fc durable. In fe<3, the oldeft ttiaim- 
fcripts Are few, and modem, in cotnj>arifon of 
thoufands of coins and: iafcriptioai* 

Upon medals are preferred the entire fbnn 
of many ancient tdijkes, and probably tho at- 
titudes of famous Jiatues^ and copies of cele- 
brated pamtings^ of which thene ai* now no 
other remains. What confirms this tionjcdurc 
is, that four of the moft beautiful ftatues ex- 
tant, vis. Hercules of Farnefe, Venus de Me- 
diet*, Apollo of Belvedere, and the famous 
Marcus Aurelius on horfeback, do all of tljem 
make their appearance on ancient medals; 
though this was not knoton till the itatues 
thcmfelves were discovered. 

On thfe fubjefl of the ufe of aiicient iftedals 
(though it be ah ufe of them that has little 
relation to hiftory) I ftall juft mefttion the 
principal fubjeft of Mr. Addiforfs ingenious 
treatife on medals, viz. tihat ancient medals 
aiid ancient poetry throw great light upon one 
another. He has there exhibited a Variety of 
examples, in which the poet and the artift who 
made the medal, have had the fame thought, 

or 
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or copied from the fame common original ; the 
very fame thing being defcribed in verfe* and 
exjKefled in fculpture. He has likewise pre- 
fented us with a curious fet of medals which 
clear up feyeral difficult paffages in old au- 
thors, and he has produced many paffages from 
the poets, which explain the reverfes of feve- 
veral medals; fo that the fcience of .medals 
makes no inconfidcrable figure in the Belles 
Lettres. 

What the ancients made a fecondary and 
fubordinate ufe of their coins, modern Eu- 
ropean ftatcs have attended to, as a primary 
and di red objed. They have ftruck a variety 
of medals with no other view than to cele- 
brate forae illuftrious pcrfon, or to perpetuate 
the knowledge of fome memorable event. For 
modern medals do not pafs current in pay- 
ment, as money $ but at the fame time that 
they anfwer this, their primary ufe, more com- 
pletely, by containing more circumftances of a 
tranfadion, and being furnifhed with more 
precife dates ; in every other refped they fhow 
a manifeft want of judgment and true taftc ; 
and, but that it is impoffible we fhould be d&p 
ceived in the manners and cuftoms of our own 
times, they might greatly roiflead us in thofe 
refpeds. 

With 
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With die method of coining, we have (la- 
vi/hly copied the manners, cuftoms, habits, and 
and even the religion, of the ancients, with 
the fame abfurdity, and in the fame degree, as 
we have done in our poetry. This, from the 
nature of things, muft ever be the fate of all 
imitations, that are not made immediately from 
nature; If we copy from other imitations", we 
ftall always copy too much, an error to which 
the inventors of any art, who copy only from 
nature and real life, are not liable. For this 
reafon every borrowed art will always betray 
its original. Thus, though, in ancient medals, 
we may trace all the variations of mode in 
drefs, in the modern we cannot ; all perfons 
without diftin&ion, being commonly feen in a 
Roman habit. From the ancient medals we 
may form fome idea of the cuftoms and reli- 
gion of the coyntry in which they were ftruck $ 
but we might conclude all the modern Eu- 
ropean ftates to be, in part at leaft, Heathen, 
from their medals. Had the Greeks and Ro- 
mans been guilty of the fame extravagance, 
we fliould not have found half the ufes of 
their medals that we now do. It is impoflible 
to learn from the French medals, either the re- 
ligion, the cuftoms, or the habits, of the French 
nation. 

• With 



WMb rqgprd to r^& ia medals, the moderns 
^tending principally to their historical nfes, 
fc^,ve crowded tbera too much with infcirip- 
tipn*-» foractimes for want of room, putting a 
pgftjtf the legend upon the cxterowl edge of 
fbpppecC} whereas the inferiptions upon rooflt 
*acieijt medals are eacjLreoi^ly concife and ele- 
gant. We even fund entire copies of verfes on. 
ftnpe modern medals, and on Qtberst To abfurd 
a*d extravagant a tafte is fhowft> that the year 
of pur Lord is diftinguiflied by the letters i« 
tfw ifliicription which denote it being m&A 
above the reft, ^aftly, which i$ reiy renwk- 
able, considering the great improvement of tho 
ante in general ; many of the ancient mediate, 
as was hinted before, particularly thoie of the 
kiogs of Macedon, are faid by the cdttnoiffeurt 
to exceed any thing of modern date in the 
beauty of theijr workmanihip* and the delicacy 
of eKpreiBon. During the time of the early 
RpQian EmpeFors, the medals had a more beau* 
tifttj relief 'than the modern.. But about the 
time of Coaftatine they became quite flat, a* 
thofe of all European ftates, which imitated 
them, lifcewife were, till of latfe years. We 
likewife copied the Conftantjnopolitan coinage 
in England till about the reign of Henry VII. 
in drawing a full face * whereas all faces were 

drawn 



drawn ia profile (whida U, on maay accounts, 
far the moft proper for a coin) till th* end of 
the third century^ 

Goafidering the principal hiftorical uXb* of 
medals, without entering into all the faocifol 
view* of a virtuo/v* intent upon completion his 
fcveral ftiites^ it will appear no paradox t^*f 
the value of a medal is not to be eftim^ted ei- 
ther from the fize, or the materials of it \ bijit 
from what is curk?w in the he»d» the reverie, 
or the legend of it y feow its xarity, from the 
fineacfaof itaworkm^aflstip^or from the good* 
tttft of its prefer vat ion. Thu# an Qtho ia fit- 
ter is common and cheap; but aa Qtho in 
broowe is very fbarce, aad bear* an injmwife 
fcicfiu 

in modern times wots of arms have been 
made ufe of to di^flinguifh &miiies. They muft 
therefore be of great ufe in tracing pedigrees, 
and eonfequently in ascertaining perfons aqd 
events in hiflory. 

The origin of armories feem to be afcribed 
-with the greatefl probability tQ the ancient 
tournaments. Henry the Fowler, who regu- 
lated the tours araents in Germany, was the 
firft who introduced thefe marks of honour. 
Coats of arms were then a kind of livery, com- 
<po&d i of fcveral bars, filets, and colour?, to dif- 

tinguife 
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tinguifh the combatants, whofc features could 
not be feen during the engagement. And thofe 
who had not been concerned in any tourna- 
ments had no arms, though they were gen- 
tlemen. 

Such of the nobility and gentry as croffed 
the fea, in the expedition to the holy land, alfo 
affumed thefe tokens of honour, to diftinguifh 
themfelves. 

Before thofe times we find nothing upon 
ancient tombs but crofies, with gothic infcrip- 
tions, and reprefentations of the perfons de~ 
ceafed. The tomb of pope Clement IV. who 
died in one thoufand two hundred and fixty- 
eight, is the firft whereon we find any arms; 
nor do they appear on any coin ftruck before 
the year one thoufand three hundred and thirty- 
fix. We meet with figures, it is true, much 
more ancient, both in ftandards and on me- 
dals j but neither princes nor cities ever had 
arms in form, nor does any author make men- 
tion of blazoning before that time. 

Originally, none but the nobility had the 
right of bearing arms. But Charles V. king of 
France, having ennobled the Parifians, by his 
charter, in one thoufand three hundred and 
feventy-ofte, permitted them to bear arms. 
From their example, the moft eminent citizens 
of other places did the like. 

Cambden 
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Camftdeii fkft the ufe of ArmS*wa4 not 'dfe~ 
lili/hcd till the reign of Henry III. and he fh- 
Ifaftces in feveral of the moft fconfiderable fa- 
milies in England •> wliereai till that time the 
fon alWdys bore arms different from ihtift df 
the father. About the fame time it became 
the cuftom in England for private gentlemen 
to bear arms, borrowing them from the lords 
of whom they held in fee, or to whom they 
were the moft devoted. 

Arms at prefent are of the nature of titles* 
being both alike hereditary* and the marks fot 
diftinguifhing families and kindred, is names 
dre of pbrfoni khd individuals.* 

All the methods of trarifipitting the know- 
ledge of events io posterity which have hitherto 
been mentioned,, being more umple, and re- 
quiring lefe ability, would probably precede 
hiflorits* or narratives Written upon light and 
portable materials; though thefe, no doubt, 
would be vety fhbrt; plainy and devoid of ■ or- 
nament at firft. The trices of fafls lift by the 
predict of preceding methods muft alfo havi 
beer* the cfftdy fourcea fitom which the fif»ft hifc 

tofriatar ciMA dtrive ihtit ihateridls fbt th* hi£ 

* f t ' 

; * , Every thing relating to thtf Feudal fy (Una beipgabplifhed 
in France, neither titles of nobility; nor coats of arms, are 
Afed thefe. 

Vol. L k tories 
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tories of times paft. And fince all nations, and 
all arts, approach to perfe&ion by degrees, it 
is probable that traditional poems and monu- 
ments, with or without infcriptions, &c. would 
abound in thofe countries which produced the 
firft hiftorians. 



LECTURE VII. 

The Transition from public Monuments to written 
Hiftories. Records and Archives of States. At 
what Time Chronology began to be attended to. 
Early Methods of noting the Intervals of Time. 
At what Time the Hifiory of this weftern Part 
of the World begins to be credible. Ancient 
Hiftorians to be preferred, who write of the 
Events of their own Times. Modern Hiftory beft 
underftood a confidcrable Time after the Events. 

The tranfition from public monuments to 
written hiftories may eafily be- conceived to 
have beeji gradual, and almoft infenfible. For 
the firft writings, or records in an hiftorical 
form, ; Were not the work of private perfons, 
who wrote either for their own reputation, or 
the fetvice df the public ; but were made un- 
der the dire&ion of fome public magiftratej 

and, 
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and, like the Capitoline tables, contained li ttfc 
tnore than a catalogue of the chief magiftratesj 
and the bare mention of the principal events 
which happened uader their adminifkition; 
-Such, probably, were the records of the archom 
of Athens, the catalogue of the priefteffes of 
Juno Argiva, and not much more, probably, 
were the chronicles of the kings of Judah, If- 
Tael and Perfia, of which mention is made in 
the Scriptures, 

Few attempts were made by private perfons 
to compofe hiftory in the Greek language (in 
which the oldeft writings now extant, except 
thofe of the CHd Teftament, are contained) 
before Herodotus, who is therefore ftyled the 
fatlier of hijhry, and who wrote about four 
•hundred and fifty years before Chrift. Hiftory 
never contained any variety of interefting and 
curious particulars, nor received any of thofe 
•graces and ornaments, which render the ftudy 
of it liberal, and engaging to the perfons not 
concerned in the tranfaflions it records, till 
men of literature and leifure gave their time 
and abilities to the fubjedb 

As but/Jw tranfa&ions could be tranfmkted 
by all the methods in ufe for recording them 
before the writing of hiftoty, and as hiftorians 
themfelves afford no fufficient dates for mea*. 

k 2 Airing 
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furirtg the Intervals cf patt time without M/tf* 
pofagy; it will be tifeful, in order to form a 
general idea about what time the balk of htf* 
tory begins to be worthy of credit, to give fbmft 
account of the time when hrftory b£g&6 W be 
♦written, and chronology to be attended to, m 
fome countries of principal note. In this I fball 
chiefly follow fir Ifaae Newton, 

The Europeans had no ch*onofegy before 
the time of the Perfian empire, and whatevefc 
chronology they now have of mtire ancient times 
has been framed finely by reasoning and con- 
jedhire. What they call ihe hijldrkal age wants 
a good chronology for fitfty dr feverity olym- 
piads, and from ftich wandering: people as were 
formerly in Europe* there could be no memory 
of things done three or four generations before 
the ufe of letter. 

Cadmus Milefius, and Acufilaus, the oldeft 
hiftorians among the Greeks, Jofephus feya, 
were but a \kt\p before the expedition of the 
Ferfiatre agairaft Greece. Hellanieus viras twelve 
ycatfs older than Herodotus, and digefted his 
hiftory by ages, or the flicfceffiow of the priefc* 
efifcs of }\mo Aigiva. Others digefted tMeirs 
by the a*choas of Athena, dr the kings <ft£L*- 
ccctettton. Herodotus Marfclf ufes no parties 
Its »ra« Thtacydide* ftafces ufe of the' confc 

mencement 
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uacncetflent of tb# Pelopowaefian war, which 
ija the fubjed of bis biftory, as an «ra to which 
he refers all the events he mentions. Ephorue^ 
who brought his hiftory to the twentieth yea* 
of Philip of Maccdpn, digefted things by gene* 
rations. The reckoning by olympiads, or any 
other fixed ara, was not yet in ufe among the 
Greeks. The Arundelian marbles were com* 
pofed fixty years after the death of Alexander 
the Great, and yet mention not the olympiads, 
nor aay other Handing sera, but reckon back- 
ward from the tirop then prefect. In the next 
olympiad,Timaeus Siculus wrote a hiftory down ^ ^ 
to his own times, according to the olympiads. 
Eratofthenes wrote about one hundred years 
after the death of Alexander the Great, and 
was followed by Apollodorus * and thefe two 
have been followed by ail chronologers. 

As Cambyfes deftroyed all the records of 
Egypt, fuch as they were, we have no account 
of that people which ca$ be depended upon 
before their intercotitfe with the Greeks, from 
whom, indeed is derived all that we know 
of them, and that was not before the time of 
Pfammeticus, who began his reign in the year 
fix hundred and fixty-one before Chrift. This 
we learn from Herodotus, who, when he is 
fpeaking of thofe Grecians who had helped to 

k 3 fet 
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fct Pfemmeticus on the throne of Egypt, fays* 
that the Ionians and Carians continued for a 
long time to inhabit thofe parts which lay near 
the fea, below the city of Bubaftis> in the Pe- 
lufiac branch of the Nile, till in fucceeding 
times Amafis king of Egypt caufed them ta 
abandon their habitations, and fettle at Mem- 
" phis, to defend him againft the Egyptians. But 
from the time of theis eftablifhment, he fays> 
they had fa conflant a communication witfr 
the Greeks, that one may juftly fey we know 
all things that paffed in Egypt fnom the reigi* 
of Pfammeticus to our age. 

The chsonology of the Latins is ftill more- 
uncertain than that of the Greeks. Both Plu- 
tarch and Servtius reprefent great uncertainty 
in the originals- of Rome $ and no wonder, con- 
fidering that the old records of the Latins, 
were burned by the Gauls, one hundred and 
twenty-fix years after the Regifuge, and one: 
hundred a*nd fixty years before the death of. 
Alexander the Great. Quintus Fabius Pi£tor, 
the oldeft hifioriaa of the Latins, lived one 
hundred years later than Alexander, and took 
almoft every thing from Diodes Peparethus, 
a Greek. 

When the Greeks and Latins were form- 
ing their technical chronology, there were 

great 
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great difputes about the antiquity of Rome. 
The Greeks made it much older than the 
Olympiads. Some of them faid it was built 
by JEnesLS-y others by Romus, the fon or 
grandfon of iEneas -> others by a Romus, the 
fon or grandfon of Latinus, king of the Ab- 
origines ; others by Romus the fon of Ulyffes, 
or of Afcanius, or of Italus ; and fome of the 
Latins at firft fell in with the opinion of the 
Greeks, faying that it was built by Romulus, 
the fon, or grandfon, of iEneas. Timaeus 
Siculus rcprefents it as built by Romulus the 
grandfon of iEneas, above one hundred years 
before the Olympiads, and fo did Naevius the 
poet, who was twenty years older than En- 
nius, ferved in the firft Punic war, and wrote 
a hiftory of that war. Hitherto nothing cer- 
tain was agreed upon > but about a hundred 
and forty, or one hundred and fifty years 
after the death of Alexander the Great, they 
began to fay that Rome was built a fecond 
time by Romulus, in the fifteenth age aftet 
the dcftrudion of Troy, meaning by ages, the 
reigns of the kings of the Latins at Alba.* 

Scythia beyond the Danube had no letters 
before Ulphilas their bifhop introduced them, 
fix hundred years after the death of Alexan- 

* Newton's Chron. p. 125. 

k 4 der* 
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dcr ; #nd thp Germans h^d none till they re- 
cpiyed them from the weftern empire of thp 
Latins, abquf feyen bujiderd years aftfr the 
4^ith of that kifjg. The Huns had none in 
tl>e day? pf ■ Prppopjiu?, who flourjflipd eight 
hyndrp4 *W<* #% JW after the 4»thof that 
kin,g t *P^ Sweden and Npnyay repeived them 
ftjjl later.* . 

^th reg^4 tP Eqglemd, the Horoaqg VS 
thg firft qajtioq frpnj Vfhom we learn any ac- 
copx^t of it, and the Englifh bpd no writers p( 
the/r own tiU the plating of chriftiajiity, in 
ttje time of the Sason heptarchy. tyut from. 
thi$ tiipethf chuf^h and the clpjfters furniihed 
a conftant focc^flion till the reformation $ af- 
tpr ^hich, a^d th? revival of letjera in the reft, 
th^Bp can hf fto mjqplairit of vyant of vyritprs, 
of ^ny kind, or party. And a? to the bulk of 
modern biftoKy in general, and indeed a gr-e^t 
part of wh# js npwf called aqcijent too i lord 
Roliogbrokc jvjftiy obferyes, thi^t fiijce anpient 
memorials have been fp critically examinee}, 
and modern njpmorials h^ve been fo multir 
plied, it contains fuph a probable feries of 
events,, eafily diftingyifbahlp froin improbable, 
a? forces the affent pf every man who is in hi% 
fenfesi, and is fufScicnt to anfvvcr all the pur- 
pofes of the ftudy of hiftory. 

* Newton's Chron. p. 50* 

it 
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It may pot be amifs to clofe this account 
of hiflorians properly fo called, with ofcferv-r 
jug, that, of ancient hiftorians, a contempo- 
rary writer is to be preferred \ but that among 
the moderns, a later writer is alraoft unjver- 
fally preferable. The ancients we credit in 
proportion to the merit of their evidence for 
what they relate. The moderns we chiefly 
regard according to their accuracy and dili- 
gence in comparing and afcertaining the evi- 
dence they can colled from others. The 
difference is founded on this coniideration, 
that for want of memorials of ancient tranf- 
a&ions, the mpre tijne has elapfed after they 
happened, the more dubious the hiftory grows.. 
Whereas in modern times, every event of 
confluence is inftantiy committed to writ- 
ing, in fome form or other, by a thoufand 
hand?. Thpfij are brought to light only by 
degrees \ an4 confidering that no perfon, or 
thole immediately conne&ed vyith hirq* can 
l^now the wholp of any very complex tranf- 
a,£lion, and moreover that no perfon who 
writes the hiflory of his own times can efcape 
the influence of prejudice, for or againft par- 
ticular perfons and fchemes j a later writer, 
who views things with more coolnefs, and 
ha$ a greater variety of materials to compare, 

has 
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has certainly a great advantage over any that 
went before him- 

The hiftory of England till the reformation, 
there can be no doubt, is far better underftood 
this century than it was the laft ; and every 
year brings us acquainted with fome new 
memoir concerning the tranfa&ions of the 
middle of that, and the beginning of the pre- 
fent century. Nay, fo much weight is due to 
this confideration, that we hardly need fcruple 
to fay, notwithftanding the lofs of many va- 
luable hiftories, that we have almoft as per- 
fect a knowledge of the moft important events 
of feveral periods even in the claffical hiftory 
as the generality of the Greeks and Romans 
who lived in thofe periods could attain to. 
However, with regard to modern times, a con- 
temporary writer, were he entirely free from 
prejudice, writes under great difadvantages, 
in point of intelligence only, in comparifon 
with one who comes after him * who, with 
inferior qualifications, will eafily be able to 
fupply his deficiences, if not correct his mis- 
takes. And it can only be with refped to 
times in which there is a great fcarcity of 
materials, and where thofe have been trans- 
mitted through the hands of feveral dependent 
evidences, that a contrary rule is to be ob- 
ferved. 

LECTURE 
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LECTURE VIIL 

Of the indircH Methods of collecting the Knowledge 
1 of pafi Events. The Ufe of Books not properly 
hijborical. The Works of Poets, and Orators, 
and the Remains of Artifts of all Kinds. Diffi- 
culty of a Writer's concealing his Age and Country 
from afagacious Reader. The Fictions ofAnnius 
Viterbo. The hijiorical Ufe of Cicero 9 s Letters m 
Several Injlances of Newton 9 s Sagacity in tracing 
Events by Means of connected Circumftances* 
Ufe of Language to an Hijiorian^ in tracing Revo- 
lutions in a State. How far any Circumfiances 
in the Language of a Country may be a Guide in 
judging of the original Genius and Manners of 
the People; exemplified in the Hebrew and Ro- 
man Tongues. A curious Objervation of Mr m 
Hume 9 s on the Ufe of correlative Terms in Lan- 
guages. Of Simplicity or Refinement in Lan- 
guages. 

The methods of recording events which 
have hitherto been mentioned may be term- 
ed dire&y becaufe they were contrived, and 
made ufe of, for that purpofe $ and the no- 
tices of paft events with which they furnifh 
us are the moft copious fource of Hiftory in 
after ages. But there is a variety of other 
methods in which the knowledge of events, ! 

and 
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and of the fituation of things in times paft, 
is communicated t? p? iudire&ly; as from 
many circumftances, which do not at all par- 
take of the aature of records •, pcrfons of faga- 
Qity m4 attention will be able to form an idea 
q£ the ftate of things, and to diftinguifti the 
intervals of time, in paft ages. I ftiall men* 
tion a few of thefe, in order to give yon fbme 
idea what a variety of things an accurate hif- 
torian muft attend to, and from what unex- 
pected quarters he may fometimes receive the 
greateft light and inforpaation. 

In the firft place, it will eafily he *ppre- 
ljeijdcd, that in order to form 3 complete idea 
q£ characters and events which occur in any 
period of hiftory, we are $ot to confine our- 
felvcs to books profeifedly hiftorical. For fo 
extenfive is the connexion of things with one 
another, that every thing written or done, 
in any period of time, is neceffarily related, 
ifl q. thoufand ways, tp maqy other things that 
were tranfac^ed at the fame time; and there- 
fore cannot help leafing fome mark? ^nd 
traces of thofe related partipi*lar$ ; and by 
th^fp 3 perfon of fagapity will be lqd to the 
Hflowledge of more things th^n he who tranf* 
mitted the accounts of therp intended to iig- 
nify. For this reafon, to form as complete an 

idea 
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idea &§ £effiMe of ih€ ftate of th1n|§ in any 
period of paft tinte, we muft catefnlry fttidy all 
the remains of that tinie, how foreign foeter 
they* msty at firft fight appear tti be to our 
ifediii purpdfe. In this fenfe* even poets* aitid 
orators may be eonfidefed as hiftefidfe*, and 
every law arid fcuftottr & a pi<tt>G of hiftofy. 

To fo great perfection- are ftrtert arrived In 
diftinguiftying things that have any fedl con- 
nexidfl, that the age of alrridft every writing 
that remains of ancient tirries i4 determined 
with great exaclnefs. Indeed, a writer who 
has no particular dddgn to c0n«jal thfc time 
in which he writes, can hardly avoid- intro- 
ducing (in one manner or other) the mention 
df fuch petrtiotfkrs as will dir«& to it j- or if 
be intend to impofe upon the wc*14* it is a 
tbon&od to one hut, if nothing elfe, his kn± 
guogg and Jljle betray hhn. Thefe are things . 
which are perfe&h/ mechanical, awdteaftof 
a*H at a perfon's command; or 1 , however, what 
few perforts ever think of difgohing. 

Trrtre is no doubt, in particular, but that 
tftt the pieces which Ahriius of Vitttko endea- 
voured to palm vtpvb the world a* ancient 
writings have been expofed • the mmirhm- 
bte fa&ufort legends about ctor Stfviouf , the 
ppoftfesV and fflaay of the popiflr fahw*, whteh 

long 
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long r paffed current, are now no longer re- 
garded ; and the famous Decretals, of which 
the popes availed themfelves fo much in dark 
ages, are now acknowledged to be forgeries, 
even by the catholics themfelves ; while the 
real produ&ions of antiquity ftand their ground 
the firmer from thefe critical examinations * 
and all the arguments of pere Harduin (who 
from feeing nuraberlefs forgeries was led to 
fufped forgery every where) has not probably 
been able to make one genuine claffic author 
fufpetfed. 

A few examples will more clearly fhovr 
what ufe an attentive hiftorian may make of 
books not properly hiftorical. No hiftorian 
now extant, Or probably that ever was extant, 
will giyfe.a perfon fo much infight into the 
real characters, and views, of thofe great men 
who diftinguifhed themfelves in the time of 
Cicero, as he may get from that colledion of 
letters between Cicero and his friends, which 
pafs under his name, and particularly from his 
correfpondence with Atticus. Thefe letters, 
indeed, are written with fo few interruptions, 
and with fo much freedom, that they contain 
a pretty regular, and very faithful hiftoty of 
the moft.a&ive and critical part of his life. 
They fhow us, at leaft, in what light Cicero 

himfelf, 
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himfelf, who was a principal a&or in that im- 
portant period, viewed the characters and 
events of his time. And private diaries r and 
letters, written by perfons who were the chief 
a&ors on the theatre of European politics in 
the laft century, are daily coming to light, 
and fupplying great defers in all our hif- 
torians. 

Sir Ifaac Newton, from two paflages in the 
poems of Theognis of Megara, colle&s both 
the age of that writer and the fituation of the 
Greeks in his time. That poet exhorts his 
companions to be unanimous, and to drink 
and be merry, without fear of the Medes $ 
and he fays that Magnefia, Colophon, and 
Smyrna, Grecian cities of Afia Minor, were 
deftroyed by difcord. From thefe circum- 
ftances he infers that, in the time of this au- 
thor, Cyrus had conquered thofe cities of the 
Greeks in Alia, that the ftates of Greece in 
Europe were under great apprehenfion of be- 
ing invaded, and that the Perfians had not 
then aflumed the fuperiority over the Medes, 
which they afterwards did. 

The language of a people is a great guide to 
an hiftorian, both in tracing their origin, and 
in difcovering the ftate of many other import- 
ant circumftances relating to them. Of all 

cuftoms 
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cuftoms and habits, that off fpeech^ being tbi 
moft frequently exercifed, is the moft con- 
firmed, and lead liable to change. Colonies, 
therefore, will always fpeak the language of 
their mother cotrntry, unlfefs ftome event pro- 
duce a freer iritercourfe with people who 
Ipeak another language ; and even the pro- 
portion of that foreign intercourfe may hi 
fbme meafure be eftimated by the degree of 
the corruption of the language. A few fad* 
will clearly eiplairi thefe p6fition£. 

The confiderable change which thfe Hcbrfevfr 
language underwent at the time of the tiaby- 
lonifh captivity would be fufiicient to inform 
us without the aid of any other circumftarice, 
that few of the old inhabitants remained in 
tfie country, and tfcat thofe who were car- 
ried away captive were feitfier much Separated 
from one another, or did not return in £rea£ 
numbers. Tfhe few arid incdnfiderabte re- 
mains of the Brhifla language in the ptefe'nt 
Englifh demonflfrates, beyond all contradic- 
tion, the iavock that was made of the tfti- 
ton? by the Saxons, amounting afcridrf to a 
totaf extirpation and expuffioti. And the 
6axoh language fpoken in die lowlands of 
Scotland is a greater proof that they were 
fometime or other Conquered by the Saxons, 

than 
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than the imperfed and fabulous annals of the 
Scotch hiftorians are of the contrary. 

But the ufe of language to an hiftorian is by 
no means confined to difcover the origin of a 
nation, or the greater revolutions that have 
befallen it. Language takes a tindure from 
the civil policy, the manners, cuftoms, employ- 
ment, and tafte, of the nation that ufes it, by 
means of which a perfon well verfed in the 
theory of language will be able to make many 
curious difcover ies. An example or two will 
make this obfervation alfo pretty plain. 

It has been obferved that the frequent allu- 
fions to military affairs, or concealed metaphors 
borrowed from the art or pradiceof war in the 
common forms of fpeech in the Roman tongue 
(fuch as wtervallun^ a term fignifying diftance 
fimply, though borrowed from fortification) 
and many others of the like nature, clearly in- 
form us that the Romans were a people origi- 
nally addided to war. Like traces of a paf- 
toral life and the bufinefs of hufbandry, are 
found in the Hebrew language, which is there- 
fore equally charaderiftic of the genius and 
manner of life of that people. And if we only 
confider that all people muft be under the 
greateft neceflity of inventing terms to exprefs 
the ideas of things about which they are the 

Vol. I. l raoft 
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moft early and the moft frequently conversant, 
and that thefc terms, preferably to others, are 
univerfally transferred to things analogous to 
them (becaufe moft allufions will neceffarily 
be made to things of the moft frequent occur- 
rence) this method of tracing the original ge- 
nius, manners, and employment of a nation, 
fubtle as at firft fight it may appear, will ea- 
fily be perceived to have a foundation in na- 
ture ; and we may fee that, were a language 
thoroughly examiaed in this view, many clear 
and unqueftionabje conclufions of this kin4 
might be drawn from it f 

It is obfervable that the word in the He- 
brew which fignifies a. Jit anger , is derived from 
another word which fignifies \ofear, ai*d that 
hq/iis in Latin originally fignified both ajfrqtt- 
ger and an entity. Are not both thefc circum- 
ftances plain indications that, in the times when 
thofe languages were formed, there was little 
intercourfe between different nations, aqd t;hat 
travelling was very hazardous ? 

From the following curious obfervation 
on the nature and progrefs qf language, Mr. 
Hume, with great ingenuity, and appearance 
of reafon, argues that population was little 
encouraged by the Romans among their flaves. 
In all languages, when two related parts of 4 

whole 
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whole bear any fenfible proportion to each other, 
in numbers, rank, or confideration, there are 
always correlative terras invented, which anfwer 
to both of the parts, and exprefs their mutual 
relation ; whereas if they bear no fenfible pro- 
portion to each other, a name is invented for 
the lefs only, and no particular term is thought 
of to diftinguifh the more confiderable part 
from the other. Thus man and woman, maflcr 
and fervant, prince andjubje '61 \ Jtr anger and a- 
tizen, are correlative terms in all languages^ 
indicating that each part fignified by them 
bears a confiderable proportion to the other, 
that both are frequently mentioned in oppo- 
fition to one another," and are often compared 
together. But verna, the Latin name for a 
Jlave born in the family, has no correlative^ 
which clearly indicates that that fpecies of 
flaves bore no fenfible proportion to the reft, 
and would not bear to be compared with them. 
By the fame method of reafoning, we infer 
that the military part of ancient Rome bore a 
greater proportion to the hufbandmen than 
they do among us, becaufe with them the 
terms miles and paganus were correlative ; and 
that the priejls of Rome were never confidered 
as a part of the community diftinft from the 
reft, becaufe there is not in Latin any term to 

h % denote 
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denote the laity ^ in oppofition to the clergy, as 
there is in all chriftian countries* 

It may juft be mentioned in this place, that 
Copioufnefs and refinement in language always 
keep pace with improvements in the arts and 
conveniences of life, and with the progrefs of 
fcience in a country. Difcoveries of other 
kinds, made by the medium of language might 
be mentioned, but thefe are fufficient to (how 
of what importance the ftudy of language may 
be to a perfon who would get a thorough in- 
light into ihe hiftory, the genius, and the man- 
ners of a people. 



LECTURE IX. 



Connexion qf Hi/lory and Law. The flat e qf pater- 
nal and filial Affettion among the Romans f as/een 
by the Tenor of the Civil Law. Cufioms and ge- 
neral Maxims of the fame Ufe as Laws. UJe of 
Laws in tracing the original Genius and Manner 
of Life of a People. Change in Laws correjpond* 
ing with a Change cf Manners, exemplified in 
the feudal Syftem bt England. Simplicity or /*- 
tricacy cfLaw. Hale's inferences from a Law 
of Canute'** 

*!The laws of a country are neceflarily con- 
©9<fte4 with every thing belonging to the peo- 
ple 
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pie of it ; fo that a thorough knowledge of 
them, and of their progrefs, would inform us of 
every thing that was moft ufeful to be known 
about them ; and one of the greatcft imper- 
fections of hiftorians in general is owing to 
their ignorance of law* Indeed hardly any 
perfan, except a native, can come at an inti- 
mate knowledge of the laws of any country. 
But it is greatly to be lamented that thing9 
fo nearly connected as. law and hijiory fhould 
have been fo feldom joined. For though the 
hiftory of battles and ftate intrigues be more 
engaging to the bulk of readers, who have no 
relifh for any thing but what interefts the paf- 
Jians; from the knowledge of the progrefs -of 
laws, and changes of conftitution, in a ftate, 
a politician may derive more ufeful in form a r 
tkra, and a philofopher more rational entertain- 
raerit, than from any other objed he can at- 
tend to. I (hall mention a few particulars, by 
way of illuftration of what I have now ad- 
vanced. 

As every new law is made to remove fame 
inconvenience the ftate was fubjeft to before 
the making of it, and for which "no other me- 
thod of redrefs was effedual, the law itfelf is 
a (landing, and the moft authentic, evidence 
we can require of the ftate of things previous . 

L3 tQ 
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to it. Indeed, from the time that laws began 
to be written in fome regular form, the pre- 
amble to each of them is often an historical 
account of the evil intended to be remedied by 
it, as is the cafe with many of the English fta- 
tufes. But a fagacious hiftorian has little oc- 
caflon for any preamble to laws. They fpeak 
fufficiently plain of themfelves. 

When we read that a law was made by Clo- 
thaire krng of France, that no perfon fhould 
be condemned without being heard, do we 
need being told that before the time of the 
enabling that law the adminiftration of jufttce 
was very irregular in that country, and that a 
man could have little fecurity for his liberty, 
property, or life ? Is it not a proof that the fpi- 
rit of hofpitaiity began to decline among the 
Burgundians as they grew more civilized, when 
there was occafion for a law to punifh any Bur- 
gundian who fhould a fhow a ftranger to the 
houfe of a Roman, inftcad of entertaining him 
himfelf? 

It is but an unfavourable idea that we form 
of the ftate of paternal and filial affetfion 
among the Romans, from the tenor of their 
laws, which fhow an extreme anxiety to re- 
train parents from doing injuftice to their own 
children. Children (fay their laws) are not to 

be 
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be difinherited without juft caufe, chiefly that 
of ingratitude j the caufe muft be fet forth 
in the teftament ; it muft be tried by the judge, 
and verified by witnefles, if denied. Whereas 
among other nations, natural affe&ion, with- 
out the aid of law, is a fufficient motive with 
parents to do no injuftice to their children. A 
knowledge of another part of, the political con-* 
ftitution of the Romans will probably help us 
to a reafon for the uncommon defeat of natu- 
ral affeftion among them. The patria potejias 
was in reality the power of a matter over a 
Have, the very knowledge, and idea, of which, 
though it were not often exercifed, was enough 
to produce feverity in parents, and fear and 
diffidence in children, which muft deftroy mu- 
tual confidence and affedlion. 

Cuftoms, and general maxims of condudt, 
being of the nature of unwritten laws, give 
us the fame infight into the ftate of things in 
a country. The high efteem in which hofpi- 
tality is held by the Arabs, and the religious, 
and even fuperftitious pradice of it by them, 
and by other favage nations, (hows the great 
want there is of that virtue in thofe countries, 
and that travelling is particularly dangerous 
in them. 

The laws and cuftoms of a country fhow 

u 4 clear] y 
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clearly what was the manner of living and the 
occupation of the original inhabitants of it. 
Thus where we find that the eldeft fons fuc- 
ceed to the whole, or the greateft part of the 
eftate* we may be fure that we fee traces of 
feudal notions, of a military life, and a mo- 
narchical government, in which a prince is 
better ferved by one powerful vaffal than by 
fcveral weak ones. Where the children fuc- 
ceed equally, it is a mark of a ftate having 
been addicted to hufbandry, and inclined to a 
popular equal government. And where the 
youngeft fucceeds, we may take it for granted 
that the people formerly lived a paftoral and 
roving life, in which it is natural for the oldeft 
to be provided for, and difpofed of, the firit - 9 
and the youngeft to take what was left: a 
manner of life which requires, and admits of, 
little or no regular government. 

The change of manners, and way of liv- 
ing:, may be traced in the changes of the laws. 
Thus the change from a military to a com- 
mercial ftate may be traced in England by 
the progrefs of the laws, particularly thofs 
relating to the alienation of landed property $ 
a thing abfolutely inconfiftent with Arid feu- 
dal notions, and for a long time impracti- 
cably in tjiat country > but which took place 

by 
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by degrees, as the interefts of commerce we*$ 
perceived to require that every thing vahh. 
able (hould circulate as freely as poflible in 4 
flate. It muft, however, be confidered* that 
the change of laws does not keep an equal 
pace with the change of manners, but folr 
lows fometimes far behind. In alnooft eve*y 
cafe, the reafoa and neceffity of the thing 
firft introduces a change in the pra£iice % be- 
fore the authority of law confirms and au- 
thorizes it. This too is eafy to be traced in 
many of the English laws, and particularly 
thofe which relate to the eafy transferring of 
landed property, foi the purpofe of ttadq and 
commerce. 

Without entering into particular laws, we 
may obferve of the ftate of lawsi in general, as 
was obferved with regard to language, that 
copioufnefs and refinement in them, and even 
intricacy and tedioufnefs in the administration 
of them, is an indication of freedom, and of 
improvements in civilized life ; and that few 
laws, and an expedition adminiftration, are 
marks either of the connexions of perfons be- 
ing very few, and little involved (which is a 
neceffary confequence of improvements) that 
the rights of perfons have not been attended 
to, and that the nation is but little advanced 

in 
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in the knowledge or poffeffion of thofe things 
on which their happinefs and fecurity chiefly 
depend j or that too arbitrary a power is lodged 
in fome hands or other; it being well ob- 
ferved by Montefquieu, that the tedioufnefs 
and expence of law-fuits is the price of liberty. 
It is very poflible, however, that both the 
laws of a country, and the adminiftration of 
them, may be rendered much lefs complex 
than they commonly are, without any di- 
minution of general liberty; and but little 
benefit can accrue from laws, when it is either 
impoflible to know what they are, or when 
the expence of having recourfe to them is 
greater than can be afforded. 

To make you fenfible with what attention 
laws fhould be confidered, and how many 
diftinft circumftances a perfon of fagacity may 
learn from them ; I (hall quote the observa- 
tions which lord chief jufticc Hale makes 
upon a law of king Canute, which is as fol- 
lows in Lambard's colle&idn : Sive quis incn* 
ri<t, Jive morte repentina fuerit inteftato mortuus % 
dominus tamen nullam rerum fuarum partem^ 
prefer earn quae jure debetur hereof i nomine^ Jibi 
affiimiio ; verum eas, juditio fuo, uxdri, tiberis, 
et ccgnationi proximis jujle^ pro fuo cuique jure^ 
difiribuito. " If any perfon dying by acci- 

" dent, 
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" dent, or fuddenly, fhall be inteftate, let 
" not the lord take any part of his goods, 
" except what may be due to him as a heriot; 
" but let him, ufing his bell judgment, dif- 
" tribute them to his wife, children, and 
" neareft relations, according to their refpec- 
" tive claims." 

Upon this he obferves five things, 1. That 
in thofe times the wife had a (hare as well of 
the lands, as of the goods for her dower; 
2. That, in reference to hereditary fuccef- 
fions, there feemed to be little difference be- 
tween lands and goods ; for this law makes 
no diftin&ion 5 3. That there was a kind of 
fettled right of fucceffion with reference to 
proximity and remotenefs of blood or kin ; 
4. That with refpeft to children, they all 
feemed to fucceed alike without any diftinc- 
tion between males and females ; 5. That the 
ancefior, however, might difpofe of his lands, 
as well as goods, by will. 



LECTURE X. 

The Vfe of Obfervations on the Intervals between 
the Generations of Men and SucceJJions of Kings y 
to afccrtain the Dates of p aft Events. The An- 
tiquity 
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tiquity of thefe Methods of noticing Intervals of 
Time. Fallacious Method of computing by them* 
Ea/y Correction of that Fallacy; by which Newton 
has amended the Chronology ofancknt Kingdoms 
and Nations. The Interval between the Return 
of the Heraclida and the Battle of Thermopylq 
determined by SucceJJions : The fame Interval af- 
certained by Generations. The lime of the Ar- 
gonatttie Expedition determined by two Courfcs 
of Generation. Extravagance of the Greek Chron* 
ohgy. Improbable Circumfiances in the common- 
ly received Chronology of Rome. The Time of 
the Siege of Troy comes to be the fame, compute 
hg byStUccefflons fn Italy, and by SucceJJions and 
Generations in Greece ; and is agreeable to what 
Apptiu writes from the Archives of Carthage. 

Many obfervations on the common courfe 
of human life will enable us to determine the 
intervals of time within which events con- 
nected with them have happened. Thofe 
of which the moft ufe has been made are ob- 
fervations on generations of men, and fuccejpons 
of kings. For inftance, when we read in 
hiftory, or colled from circumfiances, that a 
certain number of generations intervened be- 
tween any two events, or that a certain num- 
ber of kings reigned in the interval, we ihall 
be able to fix the date of the former with re- 

. fpeft 
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fped to the latter, if we have carefully ob- 
ferved (from comparing a fufficient number 
of fac s) what has been the mean length of a 
generation, and the mean length of a reign j 
or at what age men taken, one with another, 
have had children, and how long kings, in 
general, have a&ually reigned. 

The ufe of thefe mediums of proof has 
been acknowledged from the earlieft writing 
of hiftory ; and, indeed, fo obvious is the 
thought, that the chronology of ail the an- 
cient times of the Grecian hiftory was ad- 
jufted by their oldeft writers upon thefe prin- 
ciples alone. The misfortune is, that they 
took their mean length of a generation^ and 
alfo that of a fuccefjion, from mere random and 
fanciful conje<fhires, and not from a careful 
obfervation of fads. But it is happy that, 
though thefe writers have fixed the chrono- 
logy of ancient times by a fallacious theory, 
a fufficient number of the fafts^ to which 
their theory ought to have correfponded, ftill 
remains ; by means of which it is eafy to re- 
form their theory, and re&ify their chrono- 
logy. Indeed, it is a happy circumftance, that 
every theory drawn from the fituatiofi of things 
in human life^ is always open to confutation or 
correction, while the courfe of human life re- 
mains 
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mains the fame. It is but obferving how things 
really are, and whether the theory in queftion 
aflually correfpond to it, or not. 

It is upon thefe principles chiefly that fir 
Ifaac Newton has undertaken to re&ify the 
chronology of ancient ftates and kingdoms; 
and for examples to thefe obfervations, I (hall 
lay before you the evidence on which his ad- 
mirable theory refts. In order to this, I fhall 
iiate the principal of thofe fads the chronolo- 
gy of which has been fo varioufly reprefented ; 
fhowing how incompatible with the courfe of 
nature are the dates that have formerly been 
affigned to them, and which patted without 
examination till the time of this great author, 
and upon what principles he has reduced their 
extravagant chronology within the bounds of 
nature and probability. 

In order to have a clearer idea of the con- 
nexion of his proofs, I muft obferve that the 
great events, the intervals of which he endea- 
vours to afcertain, fucceeded each other in the 
following order : 

The Argoqautic expedition. 

The fiege of Troy. 

The return of the Heraclidae into Pelopon- 
Tiefus. 

The fjrft Meffenian wan 

The 
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The expedition of Xerxes. 

The Peloponnefian war. 

Between the return of the Heraclidae into 
Peloponnefus and the battle of Thermopylae 
(of the time of which there is no controverfy) 
there reigned, of one race, the following kings 
of Lacedaemon, Eurifthenes, Agis, Echeftra-- 
tus, Labotas, Doriagus, Agefilaus, Archelaus, 
TeJeelus, Alchimenes, Polidorus, Euricrates, 
Anaxander, Euricratides, Leon, Anaxandrides, 
Cieomenes, and Leonidas, feventeen in all, and 
along with thefe was a fucceflion of feven- 
teen alfo in the other race. In this interval, 
therefore, we have a double fucceflion of fe- 
venteen kings. Now, by comparing the chro- 
nology of almoft all the fucceflions which have 
been perfe&ly afcertained, fir Ifaac Newton 
find* that kings have reigned one with another 
eighteen or twenty years apiece ; and if in any 
cafe they have exceeded that number of years, 
it was not in fuch unfettled times as werethofe 
of the Grecian monarchies. 

The feventeen princes, therefore, according 
to this computation, allowing them twenty 
years apiece, which is quite as much as the na- 
ture of things will admit of, muft have reigned 
three hundred and forty years. Thefe, counted 
backwards from the fixth year of Xerxes, and 

allowing 
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allowing one or two years more for the war of 
the Heraclidae, and the reign of Ariftodemus, 
die father of Eurifthenes and Proclus, will 
place the return of the Heraclidae into Pelo- 
ponncfus oi>e hundred aad fifty-nine years af- 
ter the death of Solomon, and forty-fix before 
the firft Olympiad in which Chorebus was vic- 
tor* But Timseus and his followers have taken 
the reigns of kings for generations, and reck- 
oned three generations at one hundred, and 
fometimes at one hundred and twenty years ; 
and £o have afiSgned thirty-five or forty years 
to each king* and accordingly have placed the 
return of the Heraclidae two hundred and 
eighty years earlier than the nature of things 
can poffibly admit. 

Other feds, with which we are furnifhed by 
thefe very chronologers, and other ancient writ- 
ers* enable us to confirm the truth t>f the pre- 
ceding interval of time by a different medium 
of proof. If we confider the courfe of de- 
fcent in a fufficient number of families, we 
fbail find, that the interval from father to fon, 
is, one with another, thirty*-three or thirty-four 
years apiece, and that the intervals between 
the deleft fons and chiefs of families (fuch as 
are moft taken aotice of by hiftorians) are not 
inore than twenty-eight or thirty years, one 
with another. 

The 
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The rcafon why a longer interval is afligned 
to generations of men than to JncceJJtons of kings ^ 
is becaufe kings are fucceeded not only by their 
fons, btit fometimes by their brothers; and 
fometimes they are flain or depofed, and are 
fucceeded by others of an equal age, or even a 
greater age th&n themfelves, and efpeeially in 
elective or turbulent kingdoms. 

Admitting the above to be the mean length 
of generations, if we multiply the number of 
generations which intervened between any two 
events by thirty-three or thif ty*four, for gene- 
rations in general, arid by twenty-eight or 
thirty for generations by the eldeft fons, we 
fhall probably determine the interval with to- 
lerable exa&nefs ; and when conclufions from 
this method of computation coincide with thofe 
from the other by fucceffions of kings, they can- 
not but be allowed to confirm one another. 
This we are able to do with refpetf to the 
greater part of the preceding interval. 

From the return of theHeraclidae to the begin- 
ning of the firft Meffenian war, there reigned 
ten king3 of Sparta in one race, nine in the 
other, tetf of Meffene, and nine of Arcadia. 
Thefe fucceffions, if reduced to the courfe of 
nature, in the method diredJed ahove, will 
fcarce take up one hundred and eighty, or one 
Vol. I. m hundred 
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hundred and ninety year? $ whereas according 
techfonokrgem in general, thpy took up a fpace 
of three hundred and firventy-ainc years. But 
that one hundred and eighty, or one hundred 
and ninety years, is the inoft probable interval, 
appeals by an argument drawn from a courfe 
•£ generation* during the very fame period, 

Euryleon the fon of iSugeus commanded 
the maia body of the Mfel&nians, in the fifth 
year of the firft Meflenian war, and he was in 
the fifth generation: from Oiolochus the fbn of 
Theras, brother-in-law of Ariftodemus, and 
ftrto* to bis fons Eurifihenes and Froclus, as 
P&ufontas relates. Confcquently from the re- 
turn of the HeraclicUe, which was in the days 
ofiTfhetas, to tte battle, which was m the fifth 
year of this wa*, there were fix generations* 
whieh being, (as is moft probable) chiefly by 
the ehfaft fbns* writ fcarce exceed thirty yean 
to a generation, and fo may amount to. one 
hundredandfevcnty, or one hundoedandeighty 
years., That wa* lafted nineteen, or twenty 
yeacft, of which add the laft fifteen years to the 
fcve mentioned befosc, and them will be about 
one hundred and ninety years to the end of 
that war j the vesy lfength of the fame inter- 
val as determined by the preceding ob&rva-* 
tionaop. the fucecffions o£ kings. But the fol- 
lowers 
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l&mt* of Timteu£, by making this interval, 
about three hundred and feventy-nine years, 
nroft allow above fixty years to a generation, 
which ean by no means be fuppofed 

To illuftrate more at large the method of ar- 
guing from generations, and at the fame time 
to proceed a little farther in giving the outlines 
df this author's great reformation in ancient 
chronology, I ihall relate two other courfes of 
generations, which fix the time of the Argo- 
flautic expedition^ an event, which is the grand 
binge on which all the chronology of ancient 
Greece turns, and the date of which, as deter- 
mined by generations, you will prefently lee 
confirmed by another method of inveftigation 
on very different principles. 

One of thefe courfes of generations extends 
backwards from the return of the Heraclidse, 
where our laft courfe began, to the expedition, 
and the other from the Peloponnefian war to 
the feme event. Hercules the Argonaut was 
the father of Hillus, the father of Cleodeus, the 
father of Ariftomachus, the father of Temenus, 
Crefphontes, and Ariftodemus, who led the 
Heraclidae into Peloponnefus ; whence their 
return was four generations later than the Ar- 
gonautic expedition ; and thefe generations 
were fhort ones, being by the chief of the fa- 

m 2 mily. 
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mily. Courit therefore eighty years backward, 
from the return of the HeraclkUe to the Tro- 
jan war, and the taking of Troy will be about 
feventy-fix years after the death of Solomon $ 
and the Argonautic expedition, which was one 
generation earlier, will be about forty-three 
years after it. 

-Afculapius and Hercules were Argonauts* 
and Hippocrates was the eighteenth inclufivc- 
ly, by the father's fide, from i££culapius, and 
the nineteenth from Hercules by the mother's 
fide; and becaufe thefe generations, being 
taken notice of by writers, were moft probably 
by the principal of the family, and fo for the moft 
part by the eldeft fons, we may reckon about 
twenty-eight, or at the moft about thirty years 
to a generation ; and thus the feventeen inter- 
vals by the father's fide, and the eighteen- by 1 
the mother's, at a middle reckoning, amount 
to above five hundred and feven years 5 which, 
counted backwards from the beginning of the 
Peloponnefian war, at which time Hippocrates 
began to flourifh, will reach up to the forty- 
third year after the death of Solomon, andthere, 
place the Argonautic expedition j the very year 
in which we were led to. place it by following 
the former courfe of generations. 

Th.e Ame gr^t author afcertai^s this, and fe- 

veral 
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veral other capital events in the Grecian hiftory, 
by fuch a variety of independent arguments, 
drawn from the fame and different mediums, 
all fb agreeable to the prefentcourfe of nature, 
that it feems impoflible for a perfon who pays 
a. fufficient regard to it not to be determined 
by them. It is furprifing, indeed, that the mar 
nifefi inconfiftencies of the commonly received 
chronology with the courfe of nature fhould 
not have prevented the eftablifhmcnt of it $ 
and.it is abfolutcly unaccountable, but upon 
the willingnefs of all men, to admit of any hy- 
pothecs which tends to give dignity to their 
nations and families, by adding to the anti- 
equity of them. But muft it not be a more unr 
accountable attachment to eftablifhed hypo- 
thecs which can induce any perfons of the 
preient age* after thefe inconfiftencies have 
been fb clearly pointed out, dill to adhere to a 
chronology, which, in thofe turbulent unfet- 
tled times, fuppofes kings to have reigned one 
with another in fome fucceflions thirty-five, 
in fome thirty-eight, in fome forty, in fome 
forty-two, in fome forty-four, and in fome 
forty-fix years apiece; and which generally al- 
lows about fixty years to a generation, and in 
one inftahce eighty-five ? 

With refpeft to the chronology of the kings 
M 3 of 
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of Rome, Mr. Hookfi lias (bow* by fcTfcral in* 

dependent arguments, drawn from the ton- 
aexion of events in the hiftory of their reigns, 
that to fuppofe them to have reigned one with 
another nineteen or twenty years makes i 
more confident feries of facts, than to imagin* 
them to have reigned thirty-five yean apiece, 
which is the common hypothecs. 

The chief inconveniences attending the old 
chronology in the Roman hiftory are, that it 
fuppofes an interval of fixty-three year* of 
peace in that reftlefs nation before the accef- 
fion of Tullns Hoftilius. it makes the feign 
of Scrvius Tullius fo long in proportion to the 
ft w cenfufes, which (according to the rooft au*r 
thymic records) were taken in his reign, as 
.would argue a moft unaccountable aegleft of 
his own favourite inhibition. It obliges us 
to fuppofe Tarquinius Supcrbus not to hav* 
been the fon of Tarquinlus Priftvs* • Dido 
not to havte been contemporary with ifenearf, 
or Numa with Pythagoras, as well as So- 
lon with Crcefus in the Grecian hiftory \ k\\ 
which have the unanimous voice of all tradi- 
tion in their favour, and which Dionyfius Ha- 
lrcarnafTenfis, Livy, and Plutarch, exprefs their 
extreme unwillingnefs' to give 1 up, but that 

they 
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they wcte compelled to it bj a regard to h 
chronology whicfa in their times was iwaq*e£- 
fboned. Indeed, the congrdfe of Sokm and Groe* 
fiw« Plutarch cxpreffes hk determination ntrt to 
gi re up, notwithftanding hk general attachment 
to a theory which woald not admit of fc> and 
the fallacy of which he did hot flafpeG. Hk 
words are fo remarkable, and fllow fo clearly 
on how precarious a footing tk*t chronology 
ftands, that I fhall recite them, " The can* 
* grefs ©f Solon wkh Crcefus ferae think they 
'' can confute by chronology. Bert a haftory 
" fo iitaftrimfe, verified by £0 many vrititteffes, 
" a/nd, which is more, fo agreeable to the man- 
" »er of Solon, atod worthy of die greatnefsof 
" his mind and of his wifdora, i cannot per* 
" foade myfetf to rejett befcaaife ctf fcwiue chtto* 
u notogtcal canons, as they call them ; which 
" aia hundred authors eerrefltng, have not 
H been able to conftktrte any tlmig certain, 
" and have toot been able to agree amongtt 
" thetn&lves about repugnances " 

Befides, to return to the Roman hiftory ; if 
the number of kings that reigned at Alba be 
Joined to thofc who reigned at Rome, and they 
be allowed to hare reigned nineteen or twenty 
year/5 apiece, they will $ace "the coming of 

M 4 jftaeas 
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</£neas into Italy, and the liege of Troy, ex- 
actly in the time in which arguments drawn 
from' generations and fuccefllons in Greece, as 
well as agronomical calculations (as will here- 
after appear) place that event, which is a re- 
ciprocal confirmation of the juft correction both 
of the Greek and Latin chronology. For from 
Latinus to Nuraitor are fixteen kings, who 
reigned at Alba 5 Romulus was contemporary 
with Numitor, and after him Dionyfius and 
other hiftorians reckon fix kings more at Rome 
to the beginning of the confuls. Now thefe 
twentyrtwo reigns, at about eighteen years to 
a reign one with another (for many of thefe 
kings were flain), took up three hundred and 
ninety-fix years, which counted back from the 
confulfhip of J. Brutus arid Valerius Poplicola, 
the two firft confuls, place the Trojan war 
feventy-eight years after the death of Solomon^ 
This computation likewife agrees with what 
Appian in his hiftory of the Punic wars re- 
lates, out of the archives of Carthage, which 
came into the hands of the Romans, viz. that 
Carthage ftood feven hundred years. This is 
a round number, but Solirius adds the odd years 
when he fays, Carthago ppft annos 737 quam 
fuerat extru&a exciditur, Carthage was de- 
$roye£ 737 years after it was built, which 

places 
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places Dido, the founder of Carthage; about 
feventy-iix years after the death of Solomon. 
It likewife agrees with the Arundelian marr 
bles, which fay that Teucer came to Cyprus 
feven years after the deftru&ion of Troy, and 
built Salamis in the days of Dido. Indeed, it 
is an argument greatly in favour of Newton's 
computations, that they agree very nearly 
with all the moft ancient monuments, the moft 
current traditions of antiquity, and the oldeji 
hiftorians ; particularly Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides, who wrote before chronology was cor- 
rupted by the vanity of their nation, or the 
abfurd fyftems of iater hiftorians. 

It is an argument greatly in favour of the 
credibility of the Old Teftament hiftory, that 
the courfes of generations and defcehts which 
are mentioned in it, parallel to thofe in the 
fabulous period of the Grecian hiftory, fall 
within the fame intervals of time with thofe 
which have been meafured fince hiftory has 
been authentic. Confequentiy, it is another 
argument in favour of Newton's corre&ion of 
the ancient Greek chronology, that it brings 
the courfes of generations and fucceflions in 
the one to correfpond to thofe in the other. 
Befides, in feveral other refpeds it brings them 
to a greater harmony than can be made out 

upon 
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a*y ether prinfcipk*. Particularly it 
places the expedition of Sftfoftria (win as it is 
highly probable from fevtrai circutnftaaees* 
was the fame pcrion with Sefec) in the very 
time n which it is fpofcen of in the fcripture* 
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7*Jk* r^wr ^^»/? £*««// *Jc4rt*iuc4 fy Means tf 
ecleftial Appearances, The certainty of the Me- 
thod of Computation by Eclipjis. A feit) ancitnt 
Eciipfes enumerated. The uje of them exempli* 
fied in the Calculation vf an ancient EcJipfe of 
the Moon % 

Of all tht incidental circnnaftanccs by which 
ancient writers enable us, in an rwdireft man- 
ner to afcertaiq the time of errata, none give 
occafion to more clear and undeniable coocta* 
lions than the mention tfcey make of txleftud 
Mftxarances, on account of the regularity and 
conftancy of the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, and becaufe the laws of their motion* 
are fo exa&ly known to us* In this sefpeft 
much are modern chronologm and hiftorkna 
obliged to the foperftitioa with which the an; 

pienta 
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cients ifcgafded unufiial appearances in die 
-heavens. It was their imagined portentous 
aatttir that ikft drew upon them the attention 
t>f mankind, who dreaded their unknown in- 
fluences and effe&s. It waa on this account, 
and not becaufe they were conftlered aft pro- 
per fubje&s of pfoilofophical inquiry, or of any 
life in chronology, that they haw engaged 
the notice of hiftorians. And forttinately ftir 
to, the catalogue of ancient ectfpfes, -not ob- 
fervod by philofophers, bnt gased at by the 
fuperftitious vulgar, is pretty full. Along with 
(he hiftory of many remarkable resolutions, 
and critical fituatiotts in the hiftory of ftates, 
the eclipfes which preceded* or accompanied 
them, are faithfully traiifmitted to us ; and 
where the time, the plate, and quantity off 
an edipfe are mentioned, though' hot with 
agronomical exa&nefe, it is very eafy, by the 
rules of calculation, to fix the very year and 
day when the evejit happened. For confider- 
ing the prodigious variety which the three fcir- 
cumflances of time, place, and quantity occa- 
iion in the appearance of eclipfes, there is no 
room to fufped that any two, happening 
within a moderate diftance of one another, can 
be in the leaft datig6r of being confounded. 
For the entertainment of thofe who take 

pleafurt 
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pfoafure in calculations of this kind, I (hall 
juft quote, from Mr. Fergufon's aftronomy, 
fomc of the principal cclipfes that have been 
taken notice of by hiftorians, that you may 
verify them at your leifure. 

Before Cbrift 58 5 May 28, an, eclipfe of 
the fun, foretold by Thales, by which a peace 
was brought about between the Mede3 and 
the Lydians. 

B, C. 523 July 1 6, an eclipfe of the moon, 
which was followed by the death of Cam* 
byfes. 

B. C. 481 April 19, an eclipfe. of the. fun, 
on the failing of Xerxes from Sardis. 

B. C. 463, Bfi eclipfe of the fun followed 
by the Perfian war, and the falling off of th? 
Egytians from the Per(ian& 

B. C. 431 Auguft 31, a total eclipfe of the 
fun, and a comet ; followed by a plague at 
Athens. 

B, C. 413 Auguft 27, a total eclipfe of 
the moon, when Nicias was defeated at Sy^ 
racufe, 

B. C. 394 Auguft 14, an eclipfe of the fun, 
when the Perfians were beaten by Conon in a 
fea engagement 

B. C. 168 June si, a total eclipfe of the 
moon, and the next day Perfeus king of Ma- 
cedonia was conquered by Pautus TEmilius. 

After 
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After Chrift 59 April 30, an eclipfe of th* 
fun, reckoned by Nero among the prodigies 
on account of the death of Agrippina. 

A. C. 306 July 27, an eclipfe of the fun; 
the ftars were feen and the emperor Con- 
ftantius died. 

A. C. 840 May 4, a great eclipfe of the 
fun, and Lewis the Pious died within fix 
months after it. 

A. C. 1009 an eclipfe of the fun, and Je~ 
rufalem taken by the Saracens. 

To exemplify the ufe of eclipfes for the 
purpofes of chronology, I fhall fele& from 
the above mentioned, one of the moon, and 
fhow how the date of the event which ac- 
companied it is afcertained by the help of it. 

The eclipfe of the moon, which I fhall 
feleft, and the circumftances attending it are 
thus related by Thucydides, L. 7. fed. 50- 
Upon the arrival of Gylippus to the affiflance 
of the Syracufans, the Athenians, finding 
they were no match for the united force of 
their enemies, repented that they had not 
quitted their fituation (in which it was no 
longer fafe for them to continue) before, and 
immediately came to a refolution to fail out of 
the harbour as fecretly as poflible, But when 
every thing was ready for failing the moon 

was 
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was tdipfed, for it was then foil moon. 
Upoa tljis, moil of the Athenians, alarmed 
at the oneti, defired their commanders to- pro- 
ceed; no farther ; and Nicias> being himfelf a 
fiipetftkiow obferver of fueh prodigies* de- 
clared that he would not come to any final 
refolntion about qoiitting the place till they 
had (laid three daya longer, according U> the 
advice of the foothfayers. This occasioned 
the Athenians to ftay in the place, which 
they had never after an opportunity of leav- 
ing, and ia which they almofl to a man 
pertiliecP* 

This event is placed by hifforrans in the 
year B*. C. 413, and upon looking into the 
aftronomtcal tables, it appears that ihe was 
at* the full about midnight at London, or one 
o'clock in the morning at Syracufe on the 
*7th of Auguft in that year ; when the fun 
wai only four degrees forty-eight minutes 
ftom the node, far within twelve degrees, the 
Kmit of Lunar edipfes ; and when, conft- 
quenriy, there mufl have been a total* ecfipfe 
of the moon, which would be vifible to the 
Athenians from the beginning to the end of 
it, and may-therefore reafonably be fuppofed 
to have produced the effeft afcrrbed to it by 
the Jnfteraa, . 

A hiftory 
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A hiftory which contains an account of & 
fufficient number of thefe phenomena for- 
nixes us with the fureft teft of its authentic 
city. Aimoft all the credit which is given to 
the Chinefe hiftory is derived from this con- 
sideration. The eclipfes* there mentioned to 
have happened, aftroaomers fay, did really 
happen at the times aligned to them.* 

The theory of comet* is not Arfficieatly 
ascertained to enable us to make much «fe of 
their revolutions for hiflorical purpofes; nor 
indeed are there any events they accompani- 
ed, which we cannot determine much more 
nearly by other mediums of proof, than, it is 
probabfe > we could have done by the help of 
comets, were their theory ever fo well afcer- 
tained. Their returns are, probably, not fuf- 
ficientty tegnkuv nor, if they were, are the 
accounts of them in hiftcmaos fiifficienriy 
oxai£t for that punpofo. 



• I made this kfture a. Aunt one, becaufe I ufodto pro* 
duce in the courfe of it calculation* of fevefal paft ecfipfea,. 
to illuftratetho principle of it. 
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LECTURE XII. 

Of the Ufe which Newton has made of Obfervationt 

on the Preceffion of the Equinoxes in rectifying an~ 

cicnt Chronology. The Time of the Argonaut ic 

Expedition determined by that Means. The Date 

of feveral fubjequent Events determined by the 

fame Means, in perfe& Confidence with one 

another. A Conjecture concerning the Age of an 

• $ld Sphere in the Mufeum of the Farnefian Pa* 

. lace. The Age of Hefiod determined pretty 

. nearly from his Account of the heliacal ri/ing and 

fetting of fame Stars. The Ufe of the Books of 

the Old Teftament for rectifying the Heathen 

Chronology. The Ufe it was of to Newton ht 

. particular \ 

The calculations of eclipfes are of great 
txfe in afcertaining particular events, if they 
have been previoufly determined within a 
moderate diftance ; but the grand aftrono- 
mical medium which fir Ifaac Newton has fo 
fuccefsfully employed in re&ifying the whole 
fyftem of ancient chronology, is the precejfion 
of the equinoxes. The quantity of this pre- 
ceffion is known, by a feries of the moft ac- 
curate obfervations, to be one degree back- 
wards in feventy-two years $ that is, the fun 

croffes 
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.croffes the ecliptic fo much more to the weft 
every year, that at the ^nd of feventy-two 
years his progrefs weftward amounts to one 
degree, whereby the places of the equinoxes 
are continually receding from the conftella- 
tions, in the middle of which they were ori- 
ginally placed. Whenever, therefore, the fitu- 
ation of the equino&ial or folftitial points, or 
any appearance depending upon them, is men- 
tioned, it is eafy to afcertain the time of any 
event with which fuch an appearance was 
conne&ed. It is done by obferving how many 
degrees the equinoflial points have receded 
from the fituation they then had to that which 
they have at prefent, and allowing feventy- 
two years to every degree. 

That the conftellations were firft invented 
at the time of the Argonautic expedition, is 
pretty evident from a variety of confiderations. 
We have not only the teftimony of feveral 
ancient writers for the fa<3, but the conftella- 
tions themfelves feem very plainly to declare 
as much. For the old conftellations men- 
tioned by Aratus, do all of them relate either 
to the Argonauts themfelves, and their con- 
temporaries, or to perfons one or two gene- 
rations older; and nothing later than that 
expedition was delineated there originally, ft 

Vol. I. n is, 
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is, therefore, very probable (as feveral ancient 
writers affert) that the firft fphere was in- 
vented by Chiron and Mufaeus for the nfe of 
the Argonauts. 

We have, moreover, the teftimony of fe- 
deral ancient writers that the equino&ial and 
folftitial points in this old fphere were placed 
upon the middle of the conftellations that 
give names to them ; namely, that the equi*- 
nodial colure was made to pafs through the 
middle of the conftellation Aries, and the fol- 
ftitial colure through the middle of Cancer* 
Bcfides, the reafon of the thing might rea- 
fonably lead us to imagine, that the ancients 
would place the equinoxes and folftices as 
nearly in the midft of their refpe&ive conftel- 
lations as their coarfe obfervations would en- 
able them to determine. For fince the firft 
month of their lunar-folar year, by reafon of 
their intercalary month, began fometimes a 
week or a fortnight before the equinox or 
folftice, and fometimes as much after it, the 
firft aftronomers, who formed the afterifms, 
would naturally endeavour to place thofe grand 
divifions of the year, the equinoxes and fol- 
ftices, as nearly as they could in the middle of 
the conftellations Aries, Cancer, Chelae, and 
Capricorn- 

Admitting 
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Admitting thecolures to have paflfed through 
the middle of thofc conftellations at the time 
of the Argoiiautic expedition, fir Ifaac New- 
ton finds that the equinoctial and folftitial 
point9 had gone back thirty-fix degrees forty- 
four minutes at the end erf the yeat one thou- 
fand fix hundred and eighty-nine; which, 
allowing feventy-two years to each degree, 
would have been accomplifhed in the fpace of 
two thoufand fix hundred and forty-five years* 
This number, counted back from the year 
one thoufand fix hundred and eighty nine, 
will place the Argonautic expedition about 
twenty-five years after the death of Solomon. 

This computation proceeds upon the fup- 
pofition that the middle of the conftellatioii 
is exactly the middle point between the two 
ftars called prima Arieti$> and ultima Caud<z y 
but if we fix the cardinal points by the liars 
through which the colures pafled in the pri- 
mitive fphere, as defcribed by Eudoxus, which 
feems to be better, the equinoftial points will 
have receded thirty-fix degrees twenty-nine 
minutes, which anfwers to two thoufand fit 
hundred and twenty-feven years, and places 
the expedition forty-three years after the death 
of Solomon, very near the fame year to which 
it was referred by the other preceding, and 

n % ' very 
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very different, methods of computation ; the 
very near and remarkable coincidence of which 
is the greateft confirmation of the certainty of 
both thofe methods of invefligation. 

What gives great weight to this argument 
from the preceffion of the equinoxes is, that 
if we reckon from whatever time the pofition 
of the equinodial points has been mentioned 
by aflronomers whofe age is known, this mo- 
tion, counted backwards., fixes that great 
event in the fame year. It likewife demon- 
flrates, that the obfervations of the ancients, 
though coarfe enough, as fir Ifaac acknow- 
ledges, are fufficiently exaft for the purpofe. 
As this circumftance is pretty remarkable, I 
fhall mention the particulars of it. 

According to Pliny, and the calculations 
of Petavius, Thales, who wrote a book of the 
tropics and equinoxes* fixed the equinoxes 
and folftices in the eleventh degree of their 
refpeflive figns ; fo that they had receded four 
degrees twenty-fix minutes and fifty-two fe- 
conds, from their original place at the time 
of the Argonautic expedition. This anfwers 
to three hundred and twenty years, and cal- 
culated backwards from the forty-firft Olym- 
piad (when Thales was a young man, fit to 
apply to agronomical fhidies) will place that 

event 
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event forty-four years after the death of So- 
lomon. 

According to Columella, Meton, and Euc- 
temon, who published the lunar Cycle of 
nineteen years, and for this purpofe obferved 
the fummer folftice in the year of Nabonaflar 
three hundred and fixteen, the year before the 
Peloponnefian war began, placed the fummer 
folftice in the eighth degree of Cancer, which 
is at leaft feven degrees more backwards than 
at firft. This fpace anfwers to five hundred 
and four years, which, counted backwards 
from the year of obfervation, makes the ex- 
pedition fall upon the forty- fourth year after 
the death of Solomon, 

Laftly, Hipparchus, who firft difcovered 
that the equinoxes had a regular motion back- 
wards, made his obfervations about the year 
of Nabonaflar fix hundred and two, and fixed 
the vernal equinox in the fourth degree of 
Aries. Confequently, the equino&ial points 
had gone back eleven degrees fince the Argo- 
nautic expedition, which is equivalent to feven 
hundred and ninety-two years, and which 
counted backwards places the expedition in 
the forty-third year after the death of Solo* 
mon. 

Thefe four coincidences are remarkable, 
n 3 and 
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and could not have placed the fame event fo 
near the fame year, unlefs all the obforva- 
tions had been fulficiently exalt And when 
we confider the coincidences of a great many 
more independent evidences, derived from the 
courfe of generation, and the order of fuccef- 
fion, with thofe which are borrowed from 
aftronomical principles, nothing feems to be 
better eftablilhed, than that the Argonautie 
expedition, an event on which all the Greek 
chronology depends, really happened about 
forty-three years after the death of Solomon, 
and not in the days of Gideon, above three 
hundred years before, as has been the com- 
mon opinion. 

It may be obferved in this place, that the 
error of Hipparchus with refped to the quan- 
tity of the preceffion, is a proof that the chro- 
nology of Greece before his time was errone- 
ous, and wanted correftioa. He nukes it 
to be one degree in about one hundred years, 
which he was necefTarily led to conclude from 
the lengthening of the intervals of obferva- 
tion by the received chronology j and there- 
fore the difcovery that the preceffion of the 
equinoxes is only at the rate of fewnty- 
two years to a degree, furnifhes us with a 
good reafon why we ought to Aorteo the 

time 
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time before Hipparchus m about the fame 
proportion. 

By arguments drawn from the rate of the 
preceffion of the equinoxes we can nearly de- 
termine the age of an old globt found in the 
ruins of ancient Rome* and whieh is now 
preferred in the mufeum of the Farnefian pa- 
lace, as one of the moil curious monument* 
of antiquity. On this globe the equinoctial 
colure pafles through the right horn and right 
foot of Aries, and is about five degrees dif- 
tant from the equinodtial point laid down on 
the globe. From thefe circumftanees k will 
appear, that this globe was made about forty 
years before Chrift $ and it is moreover pro- 
bable, from the conftru&ion pf this globe, 
that the colure paffed through the bright ftar 
of Aries about four hundred years before 
(2hrift. 

The rifing and fetting of the ftars with 
afped to the rifing and fetting of the fun 
depends alfo upon the preceffion of the equi- 
noxes. Any writer, therefore, who mentions 
the rifing or fetting of any ftar, at any parti- 
cular time of the year, with refpe& to the fun t 
furnishes us with data fufficient to determine 
the time in whieh he wrote. Thus Hefiod 
tells us that fixty days after the wtoter folftice 

N 4 the 
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the ftar ar&urus rofe juft at fun fet; from 
which circumftance it is eafily calculated that 
Hefiod flourished about one hundred years af- 
ter the death of Solomon, or in the generation, 
or age, next to the Trojan war, as Hefiod* 
himfelf declares; which is another independent 
argument for the date before affigned to that 
war, and all the Greek chronology connected 
with it. 

Many other circumftances which Hefiod 
occasionally mentions, relating to the ftate of 
the heavens in his time, concur in leading us 
to the fame conclufion. Virgil too, if his age 
had not been afcertained in another manner, 
has given us data of the fame kind fufficient 
to determine it pretty nearly. 

I cannot conclude thefe obfervations on 
the chronology of the ^arlieft ages of the 
heathen world better than by reminding you, 
that, the truth of the Scripture hiftory being 
unqueftionable, and relating to times prior 
to the age in which hiftory began to be writ- 
ten by any other people than the Jews, it 
is the beft guide to the knowledge of pro- 
phane antiquity. It was in purfuing this 
plan that Newton was led to correct the an- 
cient technical chronology of the Greeks by 
jtfelf. The principles oh which he reduces 

their 
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their accounts are founded on nature, and 
independent on any arguments drawn from 
fcripture. But it is more than probable that, 
feeing reafon to think, from fimilar circum- 
ftances, that Sefoftris muft have been the 
fame perfon with Sefac, of whom we have 
an account in the hiftory of Rehoboam, he 
firft of all fixed the date of that expedition 
according to the fcriptures, and that after- 
wards, from confidering the fubjed in vari- 
ous points of light, he was led to the other 
arguments which have been mentioned ; by 
which he was able to confirm the fcriptural 
date of that event, and alfo the dates of the 
principal fads in the hiftory of Greece con- 
nected with it, in a manner independent of 
the authorities on which he firft founded his 
opinion. Then having, by the joint helps of 
fcripture and reafon, redified the chronology 
of the Greeks, he made ufe of this redified 
chronology to adjuft the contemporary af- 
fairs of the Egyptians, Aflyrians, Babylonians, 
Medes, and Perfians. 

If this analyfis of the method of reafoning, 
ib fuccefsfully ufed by fir Ifaac Newton in 
redifying the chronology of ancient times, 
induce any of you who are intended for a 
learned profeffion to ftudy fo excellent and 

important 
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important a work, and be any help to yow in 
Mnderftanding it, and I fhall thus contribute 
to the more general reception of the great out- 
line! of this fyftem, I fhall think that I have 
rendered an important fervice to the learned 
world. 



PART III. 



WHAT IS NECESSARY, OR USEFUL, TO BE 
KNOWN PREVIOUS TO THE STUDY OF 
HISTORY. 



LECTURE XIII. 

Vfe of the Sciences derived from Hiftory to ffa 
Study of Hijiory. The Knowledge of human Ns« 
ture. Phiiojbphical Knowledge in general* Geo* 
graphy. Chronology. The Method ofreckninf 
by JVeehs . Divifion of the Day. 

Before we enter upon the third divifion 
of our fubjeft, which comprizes what is nece£- 
fary, or peculiarly ufeful, to be known pre- 
vious to the ftudy of hiftory, it is proper to 

obferve, 
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obferve, that it rauft be taken in very different 
degrees of extent, according to the views with 
which hiftory is read ; and that this, as was 
obferved before, depends very much upon the 
age and fituation of the perfon who applies to 
it. 

If particular portions of hiftory be recom- 
mended to young perfons, with a view to 
amufe their imaginations, to engage their paf- 
fions, to difcover their difpofitions and genius, 
or form them to juft and manly fentiments, 
in order to fit them for a&ing in the common _ 
fpheres of life with more propriety and dignity, 
no previous qualifications at all are neceflary. 
Let youth have hiftory put into their hands as 
foon as they are capable of reading, provided 
that paffages be fele&ed with a view to their 
age and capacity. The ufes above-mentioned 
(which after all, are the nobleft that can be 
made of hiftory) may be derived from it though 
many particular paffages in hiftorians be un- 
intelligible, and the reader be not capable of 
applying hiftory to thofe purpofes of fcience, 
to which it has been fhewn to be fubfervient. 
But if a perfon have farther and fcientific 
views in the ftudy of hiftory, he will find fc- 
veral branches of knowledge, and fbme articles 
pf previous information, extremely ufeful, and 

in 
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in a manner neceffary. It is true that thofe 
fciences, and thofe articles of information, 
were originally derived from hiftory; and 
therefore that thofe who firft applied to the 
ftudy of it had not thefe helps. But the fame 
may be faid of grammars, which were made af- 
ter the perfons who wrote them had formed an 
acquaintance with the languages which they 
were defigned to explain ; but which are uni^ 
verfally efteemed to be, in a manner, neceffary 
to be underftpod by any perfon who would 
obtain, at leaft an eafy and fpeedy acquaint- 
ance with thefe languages afterwards. I (hail 
therefore, in this part of my fubjedt, point out 
thofe branches of fcience, and give the princi- 
pal of thofe articles of information which are 
peculiarly ufeful to a perfon who applies to 
the ftudy of hiftory. And, indeed, if a perfon 
have no thought of eftablifhing or confirming 
any principles of fcience by his ftudy of hifto-r 
ry, it muft greatly contribute to his pieafure in 
reading, to underftand his author perfe&ly, and 
have a clear idea of every thing which is pre-? 
fented to him in the theatre he is viewing. 

Conlidering the extend ve nature of hiftory, 
there is no branch of fcience which it may not 
be of advantage for a perfon to furnifh himfelf 
with, preparatory to the ftudy of it But it; 

muft 
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muft be obferved that an accurate and exten- 
sive knowledge of thofe fciences cannot be at- 
tained without fome knowledge of hiftory. In- 
deed their aid is mutual, juft as the know- 
ledge of grammar, as was obferved before, qua- 
lifies a perfon for the reading of authors, and 
the reading of authors enlarges and perfects his 
acquaintance with grammar. There is no oc- 
cafion therefore for a perfon who propofes to 
ftudy hiftory fcientifically to defer his applica- 
tion to it till he be completely matter of the 
fciences 1 (hall recommend, as peculiarly ufe- 
ful to his purpofe. If he come to the reading 
of hiftory furnifhed with the firft principles of 
them, he will find his knowledge of them grow 
more perfed as he proceeds ; particularly if he 
attend to the fadts he becomes acquainted 
with, with that view. 

For inftance, the knowledge of human nature 
is of univerfal and conftant ufe in confidering 
the chara&ers and a&ions of men ; yet a very 
moderate knowledge of this important fubjed is 
the refult of all our reading, of all our experi- 
ence, and of all the obfervations we can make 
upon mankind. Ageneral idea, however, of the 
principles of human nature will be an excel- 
lent guide to us in judging of the confiftency 
of human chara&ers, and of what is within, 

and 
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and what without, the reach of human powers $ 
and without fome attention to this fubje£t we 
might embrace all the fables of Grecian mytho- 
fogy, and all the extravagancies of books of ehf* 
valry, a9 undoubted truth ; or admit it to be 
poffible, that the real heroes of antiquity might 
have been the fame perfbns with thofe who 
bore their names in the moft abfurd of the mo- 
dern plays and romances which are founded 
on their hiftory. 

Phikjhphical knowledge in general is of the 
moft extenfive ufe to all perfons who would 
examine with accuracy the atchievments of 
ancient nations in peace or war, or who would 
thoroughly weigh the accounts of any thing 
in which the powers of nature are employed. 
Without fome acquaintance with philofophy 
it will be impoffible to diftinguifh between the 
moft* abfurd chimeras of eaftern romance, and 
the moft natural hiftorical relations. Who but 
a philofopher, or a perfon acquainted with the 
powers of nature and art, could form any 
judgment of what the ancients relate concern- 
ing the prodigious machines of Archimedes in 
the defence of Syracufe; or know what to 
think of the accounts of omens, oracles, and 
prodigies which occur in fuch grave hiftorians 
as Livy, Tacitus, Jofephus, &c? 

Without 
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Without fame knowledge of philosophy * 
perfon might even admit what many author* 
have related one after another, that the fa* 
mous Otho, archbiihop of Mayence, was b©^ 
fieged and devoured by an army of rats in thfc 
year fix hundred and ninety-eight, that Gaf- 
cony was deluged with (howers of blood in 
one thoufand and feventeen, or that two ar- 
mies of ferpehts fought a battle near Tour* 
nay in one thoufand and fifty-nine. It par- 
ticularly requires a confiderable acquaintance 
with feveral branches of philofophy, to diC- 
tinguifli between truth and falfehood, proba- 
bility and improbability, in the hiftory of the 
cuftoms and manners of ancient and remote 
nations. 

Aftronomy^ though feemingly very remote 
from this fubjedt of civil hiftory, has been 
fhown, in a preceding le&ure, to inftrudl 
us in the bufinefs of chronological calcula- 
tions ; and mathematical Jcience in general is 
ufefully applied in meafuring the greatnefs, 
and confequently in determining the probabi- 
lity, of many human works. 

But thofe fcicnces which are of the moft 
conftant and general ufe to an hiflorian, £0 as 
to have dcfcrved to be called the two eyes of 
hiftory, are geography and chronology. With- 
out 
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out geography or a knowledge of the fitua- 
tion, and relative magnitude, of the Several 
countries of the earth, no reader of hiftory 
can have any clear and diftind idea of what 
he reads, as being tranfa&ed in them. Be- 
fides, he would be liable to the grofleft impa- 
ctions, and might even be led to think, for 
inftance, from the common editions of Shake- 
fpeare, that fhips might come to an harbour 
in Bohemia. Moreover, by a knowledge of 
geography we are able to verify many paft 
tranfadions, which, if they ever happened, 
muft have left indelible traces upon the face 
of the earth. Many curious examples of this 
nature may be feen in Addifon's, Maundrell's, 
and Shaw's travels. The fiffure in the rock 
of Mount Calvary, which was made when 
our Saviour was crucified, and a large frag- 
ment of the rock of Rephidim near Mount 
Sinai, are remarkable fads of this nature. , 

This fcience of geography, being perfectly 
diftinft from hiftory, civil or ecclefiaftical, 
though abfolutely neceffary to the knowledge 
of it, I fhall not enter upon ; but chronology, 
the other eye of hiftory, as it confifts chiefly 
of a knowledge of the artificial divifions of 
time, and partakes more of the nature of hif- 
tory, I fhall explain as briefly as poflible; 

efpecially 
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efpecially as much of the principles of it as I 
apprehend to be of the moft ufe in the ftudy 
of hiftory. 

The ufe of chronology (though it may have 
been fometimes handled too minutely for the 
purpofe of hiftory) cannot be denied. We 
can form but very confufed notions of the 
intervals of time, of the rife and fall of em- 
pires, and of the fucceflive eftablifhment of 
Hates, without fome fuch a general compre- 
henfion, as we may call it, of the whole cur- 
rent of time, as may enable us to trace out 
diftinttly the dependence of events, and dis- 
tribute them into fuch periods and divisions, 
as fhall lay the whole chain of paft tranfac- 
tions in a juft and orderly manner before us ; 
and this is what chronology undertakes to 
aflift us in. 

The divifions of time which are confidered 
in chronology relate either to the different 
methods of computing days, months, and 
years, or the remarkable aeras or epochas from 
which any year receives its name, and by 
means of which the date of any event is fixed. 

Time is commodioufly divided by any equal 
motions, or the regular return of any appear- 
ances, in the heavens or on the earth, that 
ftrike the fenfes of all perfons j and there are 

Vol. I o three 
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three of thefe, fo particularly confpicuous, that 
they have been made ufe of for this purpofe 
by all mankind. They are the changes of 
day and night, the courfe of the moon, and 
the return of the feafons of the year. 

The firft of thefe is produced by the revo- 
lution of the earth about its axis, and is called 
a day ; the fecond is the period that elapfes 
between one new moon and another, called a 
month ; and the third is the time in which the 
earth completes its revolution about the fun, 
called a year. 

Were thefe three periods commenfurate to 
one another, that is, did a month confift of 
any equal number of days, and the year of a 
certain number of lunar months, a great part 
of the bufinefs of chronology would have been 
exceedingly eafy. All the embarraffment of 
the ancient aftronomers, in fettling their pe- 
riods, and all the difficulty that attends the 
acquiring the knowledge of them, have been 
owing to the methods that mankind have 
been compelled to adopt in order to accom-* 
modate the three methods of computing time, 
viz. by days, months, and years, to one an- 
other, fo as to make ufe of them all at the 
fame time. 

Jkfide thefe three natural divifions of time, 

there 
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there is another that may be called artificial, 
viz. into weeks, or periods of feven days, 
which took its rife from the Divine Being 
having completed the creation of the earth in 
feven days. But this divifion of time, though 
ufed by Jews, Chriftians, and Mahometans, 
and by almoft all the people of Afia and Africa, 
was not obferved by the Greeks or Romans. 

To give as diftindt a view of this fubjeft as 
I am able, I fhall firft give fome account of 
each of thefe divifions of time, noting all the 
principal fub-divifions or diftributions that 
have been made of them, and then defcribe 
the methods of accommodating them to one 
another. 

Days have been very differently terminated 
and divided by different people in different 
ages, which it is of fome importance to a 
reader of hiftory to be acquainted with. The 
ancient Babylonians, Perfians, Syrians, and 
moft other eaftern nations, with the prefent 
inhabitants of the Balearic iflands, the Greeks, 
&c M began their day with the fun's rifing. 
The ancient Athenians and Jews, with the 
Auftrians, Bohemians, Marcomanni, Silefians, 
modern Italians and Chinefe, reckon from the 
fun's fetting •, the ancient Umbri and Arabi- 
ans, with the modern aftronomers, from noon ; 

o % and 
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and the Egyptians and Romans, with the mo- 
dern Englifh, French, Dutch, Germans, Spani- 
ards, and Portuguefe, from midnight. 

The Jews, Romans, and moft other an«* 
cient nations, divided the day into twelve 
hours, and the night into four watches. But 
the cuftom which prevails in this weftern part 
of the world at prefent is, to divide the day 
into twenty-four equal portions, only with 
fome the twenty-four are divided into twice 
twelve hours } whereas others, particularly 
the Italians, Bohemians, and Poles, count 
twenty-four hours without interruption. 



LECTURE XIV. 

Months , Lunar and Solar. Difference in Beginning 
the Year. Intercalation. Cycles. Old and new 
Style. The Solar Cycle. Cycle of Indi&ion. 
Julian Period. j%ras or Epochas. The jEra of 
Nabonaffar. Of the Seleucida. Of the Birth of 
Chrift. Of the Hegira. Of the JEra ufed for- 
merly in Spain. Of the Battle of j48ium. Of 
the Mr a of Dioclefian and that of Tefdejerd. 
Cautions in comparing them with one another. 

As a complete lunation confifts of about 
twenty-nine days and an half, and the changes 

of 
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of the moon arc very vifible, there could be 
no great difficulty in accommodating them to 
each other, or in fixing what number of days 
fhould be allowed to a month. In general 
the ancients made them to confift of twenty- 
nine and thirty days alternately 5 and they 
could never make a miftake of a day without 
being able to re&ify it (provided the view of 
the heavens was not obftru&ed) by ocular 
obfervation. 

When months came to be reckoned not by 
lunations, but were confidered as each the 
twelfth part of a year, confifting of three 
hundred and fixty-five days and fome hours, 
it became neceffary to allow fometimes thirty 
and fometimes thirty-one days to a month, 
as in the Roman calendar. 

Whenever months are mentioned as divided 
by days in the books of fcripture, they are 
fuppofed to confift of thirty days each ; and 
twelve months, or three hundred and fixty 
days, make the year. This is particularly to 
be obferved in interpreting the prophetical 
books of Daniel and St. John. 

Different people have made their years to 

begin at different times, and have ufed a va* 

* o 3 tiety 
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riety of methods to give names ta them, and 
diftinguifh them from one another. 

The Jews began the year for civil purpofes 
in the month of 7/277, which anfwers to ow 
September ; but for ecclefiaftical purpofes with 
Nifari) which anfwers to our Aprils at which 
time they kept the paffover. 

The Athenians began the year with the 
month Hecatombaon, which began with the 
firft new moon after the fummer folftice. 

The Romans had at firft only ten months in 
their year, which ended with December, but 
Numa added January and February. 

At prefent there are in Rome two ways of 
reckoning the year. One begins, at Chriftmas 
on account of the nativity of our Saviour, and 
the notaries of Rome ufe this date, prefixing 
to their deeds a nativitate; and the other at 
March, on account of the incarnation of Chrift, 
and therefore the pope's bulls are dated mm 
incarnationis. 

The ancient French hiftorians began the 
year at the death of St. Martin, who died in 
the year four hundred and one, or four hun- 
dred and two j and they did not begin in France 
to reckon the year from January till one thou* 
fand five hundred and fixty-four, by virtue of 
an ordinance of Charles IX. Before that time 

they 
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they began the day next after Eafter, about 
the twenty- fifth of March. 

In England alfo, till of late, we had two be- 
ginnings of the year, one in January, and the 
other on March 25 -, but by a& of parliament 
in one thoufand feven hundred and fifty-two, 
the firft day in January was appointed to be 
the beginning of the year for all purpofes. 

Moft of the eaflern nations diftinguifh the 
year by the reigns of their princes. The Greeks 
alfo had no better method, giving names to 
them from the magiftrates who prefided in 
in them, as in Athens from the archons. The 
Romans alfo named the year by the confuls* 
And it was a long time before any people 
thought of giving names to the years from any 
particular aera, or remarkable event. But at 
length the Greeks reckoned from the inftitu- 
tion of the Olympic games, and the Romans 
from the building of Rome. They did not, 
however, bejgin to make thefe computations 
till the number of years that had elapfed fince 
thofe events could not be computed with ex- 
aftnefs, and therefore, they have greatly ante* 
dated them* 

About A. D. 360, the Chriflians began to 

reckon the years from the birth of Chrift, but 

not time enough to enable the chronolo* 

O 4 gers 
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gers of that age to fix the true time of that 
event 

The Greeks diftributed their years into fy£- 
tems of four , calling them Olympiads, from the 
return of the Olympic games every four years. 
And the Romans fometimes reckoned by Lm/^ 
tra } or periods of five years. The word comes 
from luo, which Varro fays fignifies to pay y be- 
caufe every fifth year they paid a tribute im- 
pofed by the cenfor, at the folemn purification 
inftttuted by Servius Tullius. 

The greateft difficulty in chronology has 
been to accommodate the two methods of com- 
puting time by the courfe of the moon and that 
of the fun to each other ; the neareft divifion 
of the year by months being twelve, and yet 
twelve lunar months falling eleven days (hort 
of a complete year. This gave birth to many 
cycles in ufe among the ancients, the principal 
of which I fhail explain. 

It appears from the relation which Herodo- 
tus has given of the interview between Solon 
and Croefus, that, in the time of Solon, and 
probably that of Herodotus alio, it was the 
-cuftom with the Greeks to add, or as it is 
termed, to intercalate^ a month every other 
year 5 but as this was evidently too much, 
they probably re&ified it, by omitting the in- 
tercalation 
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tercalation whenever they obferved, by com- 
paring the feafons of the year with their an- 
nual feftivals, that they ought to do it. If, for 
inftance, the firft fruits of any kind, were to 
be carried in proceffion on any particular day 
of a month, they would fee the neceffity of 
intercalating a month, if, according to their 
ufual reckoning, thofe fruits were not then 
ripe, or they would omit the intercalation if 
they were ready. And had no other view in- 
terpofed, their reckoning could never have 
erred far from the truth. But it being fome- 
times the intereft of the chief magiftrates to 
lengthen or ftiorten a year, for the purpofes of 
ambition, every other confideration was often 
facrificed to it, and the greateft confufion was 
introduced into their computations. 

Finding themfelves, therefore, under a ne- 
ceffity of having fome certain rule of compu- 
tation, they firft pitched upon four years, in 
which they intercalated only one month. But 
this producing an error of fourteen days in the 
whole cycle, they invented the period of eight 
years \ in which they intercalated three months, 
in which was an excefs of only one day and 
fourteen hours, and therefore this cycle con- 
tinued in ufe much longer than either of the 
preceding. 

But 
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But the mod perfed of thcfe cycles was 
that which was called the Metonic^ from Mc- 
ton, an Athenian aftronomer, who invented it 
It confifted of nineteen years, in which feven 
months were intercalated. This brought the 
two methods to fo near an agreement, that af- 
ter the expiration of the period, not only do 
the new and full moons return on the fame 
day of the year, but very nearly on the fame 
hour of the day. 

This cycle was adopted by the chriftians at 
the council of Nice, for the purpofe of fettling 
the time for keeping Eafter, and other move- 
able feafts. This period, however, falling (hort 
of nineteen years almoft an hour and a half, it 
has come to pafs, that the new and foil moons 
in the heavens have anticipated the new and 
full moons in the calendar of the book of com- 
mon prayer four days and an half. Thefe 
laft are called Calendar new moons ', to, diftin- 
guifh them from the true new moons in the 
heavens. 

It has not been without difficulty and va- 
riety, that the computation by years has been 
accommodated to that by days; fince a year 
does not confift of any even number of days, 
but of three hundred and fixty-five days five 
minutes and forty-nine feconds. 

It 
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It will appear from what has been obferved r 
that fo long as mankind computed chiefly by 
months, it was not of much confequence to 
determine with exa&nefs the number of days in 
the year •, and this method fufficiently anfwer- 
ed every civil and religious purpofe. But the 
Egyptians, and other nations addi&ed to aflro- 
nomy, were not fatisfied with the method of 
computing by lunar months, the days of which 
varied fo very much from one another in dif- 
ferent years* They therefore made the year 
the ftandard, and dividing that into days y 
made ufe of months only as a commodious in- 
termediate divifion, and, without regard to 
the courfe of the moon, diftributed the days 
of the year into twelve parts^ as nearly equal 
as they conveniently could. By this means 
the fame day of the month would fall on the 
fame part of the fun's annual revolution, and 
therefore would more exa&ly correfpond to 
the feafons of the year. The Mexicans di- 
vided their year into eighteen parts. 

The Egyptians, as alfo the Chaldeans and 
Aflyrians, reckoned at firft three hundred and 
fixty days to the year, but afterwards three 
hundred and fixty-five. The confequence of 
this was that the beginning of their year 
would go back through all the feafons, though 

llowly ^ 
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flowly; namely, at the rate of about fix hours 
every year. Of this form too were the years 
which took their date from the reign of Na- 
bonaflar of Babylon, Yefdigerd of Perfia, and 
the Seleucidae of Syria. 

It muft be obferved, however, that the 
people who reckoned their year from thefe 
epochas, namely, the Egyptians, Perfians, and 
Jews ; as alfo the Arabians, had a different 
and more fixed form of the year for aftronomi- 
cal purpofes $ but as no ufe was made of it 
in civil hiftory, the account of it is omitted 
in this place. 

The inconvenience attending the form of 
the year above mentioned was in a great mea- 
fure remedied by the Romans, in the time of 
Julius Caefar, who added one day every fourth 
year, which (from the place of its infertion, 
viz. after the fixth of the calends of March) 
was called bijfextile^ or leap year. This form 
of the year is ftill called the Julian year. But 
the true length of the year being not quite fix 
hours more than the three hundred and fixty- 
five days, this allowance was too much ; and 
pope Gregory XIII. introduced another amend- 
ment in the year one thoufand five hundred 
and eighty-two, by ordering that once in one 
hundred and thirty-three years a day fhould 

be 
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be taken out of the calendar, in the following 
manner, viz. from the year one thoufand fix 
hundred every hundredth year (which accord- 
ing to the Julian form is always biflextile, or 
leap year) was to be common, but every four 
hundredth year was to continue biflextile, as 
in the Julian account. As this pope made 
allowance at once for all the alteration that 
his method would have made in the courfe 
of the year from the time of the council of 
$Jice, the new fiyle (for fo his regulation of 
the year is called) differed from the old flyle 
ten days at the very commencement of it, 
and is now eleven days different from it. The 
new flyle was adopted in England in one 
thoufand feven hundred and fifty-two. 

The Mahometans make their year to confift 
of lunar months only, without endeavouring 
to adapt it to the courfe of the fun ; fo that 
with them the beginning of the year goes 
through all the feafons at the rate of about 
eleven days every year. 

But fince the exadl time of twelve moons, 
befides the three hundred and fifty-four whole 
days, is about eight hours, and forty-eight 
minutes, which make eleven days in thirty^ 
fix years, they are forced to add eleven days 
in thirty years, which they do by means of a 

cycle, 
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cycle, invented by the Arabians, in which 
there are nineteen years with three hundred 
and fifty-four days only, and eleven interca- 
lary of three hundred and fifty-five days, and 
they are thofe in which the number of hours 
and minutes more than the whole days in the 
year is found to be more than half a day, fuch 
as two, five, feven, ten, thirteen, fixteen, 
eighteen, twenty-one, twenty-four, twenty- 
fix, and twenty-nine, by which means they 
fill up all the inequalities that can happen. 

It has been of fome confequence to chrif- 
tians to adjuft the days of the week to the 
days of the month, and of the year, in order 
to get a rule for finding Sunday. Had there 
been no biffextile, it is evident that, fince the 
year confifts of fifty-two weeks, and one day, 
all the varieties would have been comprized 
in feven years. But the biffextile returning 
every fourth year, the feries of dominical let- 
ters fucceeding each other is interrupted, and 
does not return in order, but after four times 
feven years, or twenty-eight years, which is 
therefore commonly called the folar cycle> ferv- 
ing as a rule to find Sunday, and confequently 
all the days of the week of every month and 
year. 

Befides the above mentioned periods of 

years, 
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years, called Cycles* there are fome other com- 
binations, or fyftems of years, that are of ufe 
in chronology, as that called the indi8ion % 
which is a period of fifteen years, at the end 
of which a certain tribute was paid by the 
provinces of the Roman empire, and by which 
the emperors ordered public ads to be dated. 

But the raoft remarkable of all the periods 
in chronology is that called the Julian period* 
invented by Jofeph Scaliger, and called Ju- 
lian* from the years, of which it confifts, being 
Julian years. His objeft was to reduce to a 
certainty the different methods of computing 
time, and fixing the dates of events, by dif- 
ferent chronologers. For this purpofe no- 
thing was neceflary but a feries of years fome 
term of which was fixed (that, for infiance, 
by which the prefent year fhould be denomi-r 
nated) comprehending the whole extent of 
time. Since, if each chronologer would apply 
that common meafure to his particular fcheme, 
they would all perfedly underftand one an- 
other. 

To accomplifh this, he combined the three 
periods of the fun* the moon* and the indi&ion* 
together, that is, multiplying the numbers 
twenty-eight, nineteen, and fifteen into one 
another, whiph produces feyen thoufand nine 

hundred 
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hundred and eighty, after which period, and 
not before, all the three cycles will return in 
the fame order every year, being diftinguifhed 
by the fame number of each. 

In order to fix the beginning of this period, 
he took the cycles as he then found them fet- 
tled in the Latin church ; and tracing them 
backwards through their feveral combinations, 
he found that the year in which they would 
all begin together was the year before the cre- 
ation feven hundred and fourteen, according 
to Ufher, and that the firft year of the chriftian 
aera would be four thoufand feven hundred 
and fourteen of this period. 

There is a farther convenience in this pe- 
riod, viz. that if any year be divided by the 
number compofing the cycles, viz. twenty- 
eight, nineteen, or fifteen, the quotient will 
(how the number of the cycles that have 
elapfed fince the commencement of it, and 
the remainder will give the year of the cycle, 
correfponding to the year given. 

I cannot help obferving that this boafted 
period feems to have been unneceflary for the 
chief purpofe for which it was invented, viz. 
to ferve as a common language for chrono- 
iogers, and that now little ufe is made of it, 
notwithftanding all writers ftill fpeak of it in 

the 
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the fame magnificent terms. The vulgar 
ehriftian sera anfwers the fame purpofe as ef- 
fectually. 

All that can be neceflary for chronologers 
to fpeak the fame language, and be perfe&Iy 
underftood by one another, and by all man- . 
kind, is to give every year the fame name or 
defignation, which is moft conveniently done 
by exprefling them in a feries of numbers 
in arithmetical progreffion, any one term of 
which they fhall agree to affix to the fame 
year, a year in which any well known event 
happened. Let it, for example, be that in 
which the peace of Paris was made, and let 
h be called one thoufand feven hundred and 
fixty-three. If, befides this, it be only agreed 
in what part of the revolution of the fun, or 
in what month and day, the year begins, 
there can be no difficulty in giving a name to 
every other year preceding or following it, and 
thereby afcertaining the interval between all 
tranfa£ions. For all the events that took 
place the year before that peace will be re- 
ferred to the year one thoufand feven hundred 
and fixty-two, and all in the year after it to 
one thoufand feven hundred and fixty-four. 
This period having had a commencement fince 
the date of hiftory is no inconvenience 5 for 

Vol. I. p whenever 
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whenever we have gone baek to number one 
of this period, the year preceding it may be 
called one before its commencement , the year 
preceding that two before it, &c. and thus 
proceeding ad infinitum both ways. 

That Chrift might not have been born in 
the firft of that fyftem of years to which it 
ferves to give a name, is no inconvenience 
whatever ; fince, whatever differences of opP 
nion there may be among chronologers about 
the time when Chrift was born, they all agree 
in calling the prefent year, and confequently 
every other year, by the fame name, and 
therefore they have the fame idea of the in- 
terval between the prefent year and any other 
year in the fyftem. The real time of Chrift's 
birth can no more affeft the proper ufe of this 
fyftem than that of any other indifferent 
event 5 fince, ufing the fame Jyftem of dates* 
they may fay Chrift was born in the third, 
fourth, fifth, fixth, or, what I think to be 
the cafe, in the feventh year before the chris- 
tian sera. 

Whenever, therefore, chronologers ceafed 
to date events from the creation^ which Was 
very abfurd (fince they did not agree in fixing 
the interval between the prefent year and the 
4a{c pf that event* ^nd thete&re gave all the 

years 
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years different names) they had no occafion to 
have rccourfe to any fuch period as the Ju- 
lian ; fince another, capable of anfwering the 
fame purpofes, was already in common ufe, 
fupplying them with a language which they 
all equally underftood. 

iEras or Epochas, are memorable events 
from which time is reckoned, and from which 
any lubfequent year receives its denomination. 
The Greeks for a long time (as I obferved be- 
fore) had no fixed aera, afterwards they reck- 
oned by Olympiads, which were games cele- 
brated in honour of Jupiter once in four years, 
and began in Midfummer, feven hundred and 
feventy-fix years before Chrift. The Athenians 
gave names to their years from their archons. 
The Romans called their years from the names 
of the confuls who prefided in them, and af- 
terwards they dated events from the building 
of their city, fuppofing it to have been built 
feven hundred and fifty -three years before 
Chrift. 

Some hiftories are regulated by the year of 
Nabonaffar, who began his reign in the year 
feven hjmdred and forty-feven before Chrift, 
of the Julian period three thoufand eight hun- 
dred and fixty-feven. It is fuppofed to have 
commenced on the twerity-fixth of February 
in the afternoon. 

Pa The 
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The Jews before Chrift reckoned by the 
year of the Seleucidae, fometimes called the 
year of the contrails, which began in the 
year three hundred and twelve before Chrift, 
of the Julian period four thoufand four hun- 
dred and two, fome time in the fpring. 

The Chriftians, about three hundred and 
fixty years after the birth of Chrift, began to 
make ufe of that aera, which is now ufed in 
all cliriftian cbuntries. 

The Mahometans reckon their years from 
the flight of Mahpmmed from Mecca. This 
sera is called the Hegyra. It began in the 
year fix hundred and twenty-two after Chrift, 
of the Julian period five thoufand three hun- 
dred and thirty-five, on the fixteenth of July. 

The old Spanifh sera is dated from the year 
thirty-eight before Chrift, about the time 
when they were fubdued by the Romans. It 
was ufed till the year one thoufand three 
hundred and thirty-three, under John I. of 
Caftile. 

The Egyptians long reckoned from the 
battle of A<Stium, which happened in the year 
thirty-one before Chrift, of the Julian period 
four thoufand fix hundred and eighty-three, 
on the third of September. 

Before the Chriftian aera was ufed, the 

Chriftianp 
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Chriftians for fome time made ufe of the Dio- 
cletian aera, which took its rife from the per-, 
fecution by Diocletian, in the year two hundred 
and eighty-four after Chrift. 

The aera of Yefdigerd is dated from the laft 
king of Perfia, who was conquered by the 
Saracens, in the year fix hundred and thirty- 
two after Chrift, of the Julian period five 
thoufand three hundred and forty-five, on the 
fifteenth of June. 

With regard to all thefe methods of deno- 
minating time, care mult be taken that the 
year be reckoned according to the method of 
computation followed by the people who ufe 
it. Thus, in reckoning from the Hegyra, a 
perfon would be led into a miftake who ihould 
make thofe years correfpond to Julian years. 
He mrift deduct eleven days from every year 
which has elapfed fince the commencement of 
it. Thus, though the firft year of this aera 
correfponded to the year fix hundred and 
twenty-two after Chrift, and began on the 
fixteenth of July; the year three hundred and 
twenty-fix of the Hegyra correfponded to the 
year nine hundred and thirty-feven of Chrift, 
and began November eight. And the year of 
the Hegyra fix hundred and fifty-five com- 
menced on the nineteenth of January, one 
thoufand two hundred and fifty-feven. 

p 3 This 
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This compendium of chronology is fufficient 
for the purpofe of reading hiftory, but is by 
no means a complete account of the methods 
of computing time in every particular country 
which has been mentioned. To have done 
this, would have carried me beyond my pre- 
fent purpofe, and too far into the cuftoms of 
particular countries. For a fuller account I 
refer yo* to Strauchius, and other chronolo- 
gers. 



LECTURE XV. 



Of the Methods of eftimating the Riches and Power 
of ancient and remote Nations. Sources ofMif 
take on this Subjctf. Change in the Standard of 
Coin. Upon what the Price of Commodities de- 
pends. Of the Changes which the Grecian Coins 
underwent. Of the Proportion between Silver, 
Gold, and Copper, in ancient Times. Of the 
Changes in the Roman Coins. Of the Proportion 
of Money to Commodities in different Periods of 
the Grecian and Roman Hi/lory. Of the Interefi 
of Money in Greece and at Rome. 

An article of information the moft imme- 
diately neceffary to a reader of hiftory, ia bow 
to make a juft eftimate of the riches and power 

of 
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<of ancient and remote nations, and to compare 
them with thofe of our own age and nation, by 
means of the expreflions which hiftorians have 
nfed to denote the riches and power of ftates, 
and particularly by the fums of money which 
are occafionally mentioned in their writings. 
The true ftate of the riches of nations, in the 
feveral periods of their hiftory, will be pointed 
out as an objed of the firft importance to an 
hiftorian. On this account it is of confequence 
that every reader of hiftory have it in his 
power to form a juft idea of them from the 
data he finds in hiftorians, and that he be , 
guarded againft the miftakes which, without 
fome previous inftrudion, he would unavoid- 
ably fall into with refpeft to them. 

I &all therefore endeavour to explain the 
purees of uncertainty, and ambiguity, that 
every circumftaace in our Situation can occa- 
sion to us, in interpreting the fums of money 
which are mentioned in the hiftories of the 
moft confiderable nations, and I (hall then give 
fuch a colle&ion of fatts^ colle&ed from his- 
tory, as (hall fhow us the true ftate of every 
thing conneded with money in the moft re- 
markable fucceflive periods of time in thofe 
countries. By this means it will be eafy to 
make every neceffary allowance for the dif- 
p 4. ferencfr 
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ference of circumftances between us and them, 
and thus exhibit whatever accounts we meet 
with of the riches and power of ancient times 
and nations, in a fair contrail with the riches 
and power of our own age and nation, and fb 
to form the cleareft idea we can get of them. 

In order to this, it muft be confidered, that 
money is only a commodious reprefentative of 
the commodities which may be purchafed with 
it ; and we (hall have the eafieft view of this 
fubjeft if we, moreover, confider^wr as the 
only ftandard of money, and gold and copper, 
as fubftitutes for filver, or as commodities 
which are reprefented, and may be purchafed, 
by filver. Now, there are two things which 
may make an alteration in the reprefentative 
power of money. The one is a change of the: 
idea annexed to any common name of a piece, 
or a fum of money, and the other is an alter- 
ation of the proportion between the quantity 
of money in a ftate, and the commodities re- 
prefented by it. I fhall explain each of thefe 
more particularly. 

If a change be made in the ftandard of a coin, 
which continues to go by the fame name, it is 
plain that the fame name no longer expreffes 
the fame idea, and therefore, if we be not 
aware of this change, we fhali be mifled by 

the 
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the expreflions. For inftance, if the quantity 
of Giver which we call a pound be at this time 
but half the quantity which was formerly called 
by that name, it is plain that, if we would 
form a juft idea of the value of a pound in 
times previous to the alteration we muft fup- 
pofe it to be two of our prefent pounds, in- 
stead of one ; for fo in fad it is. 

The tables of our coin only (how the propor- 
tion which fums denoted by particular names, as 
pounds, (hillings, pence, &c. bear to one ano- 
ther 5 and though thefe fums may have always 
kept the fame proportion, the abfolute value 
of them all may have changed. And tables* 
which ihow the value of ancient or foreign 
money, are always calculated according to the 
laft ftandard of both, which is generally the 
loweft. The prefent tables, therefore, are* not 
fufficient to inform a reader of hiftory of the 
true value of fums of money expended, or ac- 
quired in early times. He muft alfo have an 
hiftorical account of thofe changes in the value 
of coin, which alter the quantity of metal con- 
tained in it, either by diminishing the fize of 
the current pieces, or leffening the finenefs of 
the metal by a greater proportion of alloy. 

As the generality of hiftorians take no no- 
tice of changes in the value of money, but 

content; 
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content themfelves with mentioning fums by 
their common names, I (hall endeavour (as far 
as the materials I have been able to colled will 
enable me) to fupply this defe<3 with refpe<3: 
to thofe hiftories which are ijioft intending t9 
us* 

As it is a maxim in trade, that every thing will 
fold its value (and indeed the value which the 
exchange of any thing, in buying and felling, 
has its real value, that is, its true relative va- 
lue with refped to other things) the accounts 
pf fums exchanged for commodities in hiftory 
are the only data we have given us, to deter* 
mine this relative value of money \ and if wc 
have enow of thefe accounts, they wiH be 
abundantly fuflicieut for the purpofe. 

To judge of the proportion between the 
quantity of circulating cafh in different na- 
tions, or different periods of the fame nation, 
it is evident that we muft not be guided by the 
price of any fingle article, particularly an ar- 
ticle of luxury * becaufe the prices of thefe 
things depend upon fancy and caprice, which 
are continually changing. The beft guide up- 
on the whole feems to be the price of mete &- 
hour, eftimated by .the wages given to perfons 
of the loweft occupations. For thefe have been 
obferved in all ages and nations, to be little 

more 
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more than a bare fubfiftence, and the articles 
Of tkeir expence muft be the ncceffarks of life, 

Befides, it is felf-evident, that the man who 
can command the moft of the labour of his fel- 
low creatures is the richeft, and the moft pow- 
erful. For this, in fad, is all that wealth and 
power can procure a man. If it be faid that 
what is neceffary in fome countries is fuper- 
fluous in others, as clothes in hot climates, 
bread or flefh meat in countries where each of 
thofe articles may not be ufed, and the like, it 
is ftill obvious, that the lefs money will pur- 
chafe necejfaries, whatever they be, the more 
value it is of, and the more a perfpn may fpare 
out of the fame fum for the conveniencies and 
fuperfluities of life, by purchafing the labour 
of his fellow creatures. 

We are not, however, to judge of a man's 
wealth by the number of perfons he can main- 
tain, unlefs thofe perfons contribute nothing 
by their labour towards their own mainten- 
ance. He muft, by commanding the labour of 
others (for it cannnot be done in any other 
way) maintain them. But if they be a conti- 
nual expence to him, as if they were employed 
in building, or other great works, in the army, 
or kept upon charity, it feems to be a very fair 
medium of computation. If therefore, for in- 
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fiance, we read that one perfon was impo- 
yerifhed by employing one thoufand labouring 
men upon any piece of work, and that another 
was able to keep two thoufand at work, we 
need not trouble ourfelves to confider the fitu- 
ation of their different countries, and times, 
the prices of provifion, manner of living, &C. 
but may very fairly conclude, that the one was 
twice as rich and powerful as the other. 

Under the fecond head, therefore, I (hall en- 
deavour to find the proportion between money 
and the neceflaries of life in the different pe- 
riods of thofe hiftories with which a gentle- 
man andfcholar would choofe to be beft ac- 
quainted. And at the fame time that I en- 
deavour, in this manner, to determine the pro- 
portion which the quantity of current money 
has borne to vendible commodities, I (hall, like- 
wife, take notice of the price of money with 
regard to itfelf, that is, the intereft it has borne. 
It is true that the intereft of money has been 
very juftly called the barometer of ftates with 
refped to other things than thofe I am now 
confidering, and which may be the fubjed of a 
future le&ure ; but in the mean time it may 
hot be amifs to take notice of it, at prefent as 
a commodity, and on many occafions one of 
the moft neceflary. For fince money may be 

of 
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of ufe like any othfer commodity which a perfon 
may take advantage of, he is the richeft man 
(caet. par.) whofe ftated revenues can purchafe 
the moft extenfive ufe of it. 

Having explained the nature of this fubjeift, 
I fhall enter upon it, by giving the beft ac- 
count that I have been able to colled (taken 
almoft wholly from Arbuthnot) of the fuccef- 
five changes which have taken place in the 
value of nominal fums of money among the 
Greeks and Romans, with the proportion 
which they bore to commodities, and then give 
a more particular account of the like changes 
and proportions in Englifh and French money, 
and to each I fhall fubjoin an account of the 
changes in the rate of intereft $ not that I (hall 
perhaps keep all thefe articles perfectly diftinft, 
iince very little inconvenience, and perhaps 
fome advantage, may arife from occafionally 
mixing them. 

The Greek coins underwent very little 
change compared with that of the Roman mo- 
ney, or of the money of modern European 
ftates, and therefore the lefs worthy of our no- 
tice. All the allowance we are to make for 
the changes of value in the Drachma (a coin 
equal to the Roman Denarius, and worth about 
eight-pence of our prefent money), and to 

which 
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which the changes of value in the reft of 
their money correfponded is, that from Solon 
to the time of Alexander we muft reckon fixty-> 
feven grains for the weight of it, thence to the 
fubjedion of Greece by the Romans fixty-five, 
and under the Romans fixty-two and an half» 
a change which is very inconfiderable. 

The codftant and ftated rate of the value of 
gold to filver among the Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans, in the whole period of ancient times, 
was ten to one with very little variation, and 
the rate of filver to Cyprian brafs one hundred 
to one; and the general fuppofition is, that 
there was one fiftieth part of alloy in the gold 
coins of the ancients. At prefent gold is to 
filver as about fifteen to one, and filver to 
copper as feventy-three to one. 

Numa, or Servius Tullius, firft ftamped brafs 
money among the Romans, filver was not 
ftamped by them till the year of the city four 
hundred and eighty-five, the time of their war 
with Pyrrhus, and gold not till fixty-two years 
after. 

The As % from being a pound weight averdu- 
pois, fell to two ounces in the firft Punic war, 
in the fecond Punic war to one ounce, and 
prefently after it was fixed by the Papyrian 
lav/ to half an ounce. Thefe alterations were 

occafioned 
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occafioned by the neceflities of the common- 
wealth ; but, as Arbuthnot obferves, the plen- 
ty of gold and filver would have done the fame 
thing, and have brought down fuch an enor- 
mous brafs coin •, or rather filver coins of an 
equal value, and of lefs weight, would have 
been introduced. 

It may eafily be imagined how fcarce filver 
was at Rome when, in all the early times of 
the Roman hiftory, eight hundred and forty 
pounds of brafs were equivalent to one of fil- 
ver. Some fay the proportion between thefe 
two metals before the firft Punic war was nine 
hundred and fixty to one. The different pro- 
portion which was juft now obferved to have 
taken place in Greece, during the fame period, 
fhows how little communication there was be- 
tween Greece and Rome in thofe times. In- 
deed the commonwealth gradually reduced 
this proportion, probably in confequence of a 
freer intercourfe with other nations, which 
would neceflarily be attended with the intror 
dudion of filver where it was fo fcarce. 

The adulteration of the Roman coin in fome 
periods of their hiftory exceeds any thing we 
read of with refpeft to other countries. The 
money of Caracalla had more than one half al- 
loy, that of Alexander Severus two-thirds, 

and 
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and under Gallienus it was nothing more than 
gilt copper. 

To enable us to judge of the proportion of 
money to commodities, I have fele&ed (bme 
of the accounts that I have met with con- 
cerning the moft neceffary articles of con- 
fumption in the feveral countries and ages 
which I have propofed to confider. 

Corn was commonly reckoned in Greece 
at a drachma the medimnus, which, reduced 
to our computation, is four fhillings and fix- 
pence per quarter. In Demofthenes's time it 
was much higher; being five drachmas the 
medimnus, which is about one pound two 
fhillings and feven-pence per quarter. In 
times of plenty in Greece the price of a fheep 
was eight-pence, of a hog two (hillings, an 
ox three pounds three (hillings ; and a foldier 
ferved for a drachma a day, which is about 
eight-pence. Upon the whole, we may per- 
haps allow that the proportion of money to 
commodities in the moft flourifhing time of 
Greece* or the time in which the claflical 
hiftorians wrote, was about one-third lefs than 
it is at prefent with us ; which was about the 
fame that it was in Europe before the dis- 
covery of America. 

As {he common people of Rome lived very 

much 
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much upon broad corn, the price of that arti- 
cle will be a better guide to us than any other 
tingle cirpumilance in judging of the propor-> 
tion between money and the neceflaries of 
life among thepi. The ancient price of com 
in Rome, and to which it was reduced at the 
burning of Rome by Nero, was three nummi 
the modius, that is three-pence three-farthings 
the peck. According to Pliny, the coarfibft 
bread was made of corn worth forty afes^ 
equal to two (hillings and fix-pence three-far* 
things a peck* of wheaten bread forty-eight 
afes, equal to three (hillings and three-far* 
things ; and the fineft of all eighty ales, or 
five /hillings and one-penny farthing ; fo that 
about the time of Pliny, corn was confider- 
ably dearer in Rome than it is commonly at 
London. 

The article which flands next to bread 
corn among the necefTaries of life is chat king. 
Common wearing cloaths, made of wool, fuch 
as were always worn at Rome, we (hould not 
think very dear. For Cato the elder never 
wore a fuit worth above one hundred drachms, 
equal to three pounds four (hillings and feven- 
pence; and we rnuft confider that the Ro*. 
man cloaths were not made clofe, but large, 
and loofe, and therefore would laft longer 

Vol. I. q than 
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than our clofe garments. This article is like- 
wife to be underftood of plain undyed cloth, 
which was white ; for the expence of dyeing, 
particularly purple, which the Romans and 
the ancients in general moft of all affe&cd, 
was prodigious. Pelagium, one fpecies of that 
dye, was worth fifty nummi, equal to eight 
fhillings and eleven-pence, per potond. The 
buccinum, another fpecies of it, was double 
that value; the violet purple was three pounds 
ten (hillings and eleven-pence per pound, and 
the Tyrian double dye could fcarcely be bought 
for thirty-five pounds nine fhillings and one 
penny farthing per pound. There muft alfo 
have been a great difference in the finenefs of 
their wool, and confequently in the price of it. 
For a Roman pound of Padua wool, the fined 
of all (though indeed when it was rather dear) 
ibid for one hundred nummi, at which rate 
the Englifh pound Troy comes to feventeen 
(hillings and eight-pence three farthings. 

Wine feems always to have been cheap at 
Rome. For, according to Collumella, the com- 
mon fort was worth eight pounds per ton. 

In the early times of Rome, the price of a 
good calf was twenty-five afes, equal to one 
(hilling and feven-pence three-eighths. The 
price of a (heep a denarius, or <gight-pence, 

and 
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and the price of an ox ten times as much. 
Thefe articles Arbuthnot quotes from Pliny, 
who, no doubt, makes allowance for the alte- 
ration in the coin. Otherwife they mull have 
been much dearer than we can reafonably fup- 
pofe in the early times of the commonwealth: 
According to Varro, fheep in his time, were 
commonly worth twenty-five (hillings each, a 
bullock twelve pounds ten (hillings, and a calf 
three pounds two (hillings and fixpence. This 
makes the price of butcher's meat nearly the 
fame as in London. 

An Englifh acre of middling land, for a 
vineyard, was worth, according to Collumella, 
fourteen pounds fifteen (hillings and three- 
pence, and the Jugerum was to the Englifh 
acre as ten to (ixteen. According to the fame 
author, the common mean rent of an acre of 
pafture ground was one pound eight (hillings 
and ten-pence. Lands were commonly reck- 
oned at twenty-five years purchafe. For the 
lands of the government were fo let, paying 
according to the rate of four pounds per cent. 

The price of land was confiderably increafed 
by the great treafures brought to Rome in 
Auguftus's reign. An acre of the beft ground 
in the city of Rome, under the emperors, may 

3 2 be 



be reckoned to have brought in a grouad rea* 
of five pounds per anomnt 

The price of an ordinary flave, in Cato 
major's time, was three hundred and feventy- 
feven drachms* equal to forty-eight pounds 
eight (hillings and nine-pence* 

Before Domttian* the Roman foidiers ferved 
for under five-pence, and afterwards for about 
fix-pence a day; fo that if we take the prieq 
of day labour from the pay of a foldier (which 
in moft countries, and particularly ancient na- 
tions, it hardly ever exceeds) it wiD not make 
it much higher in Rome than in England. 

From the prices of all thefe articles taken to- 
gether, we fhould conclude that the propor- 
tion which money bore to commodities in the 
moft flourifhing times of the commonwealth* 
and under the firft emperors, was rather higher 
than it bears at prefent with us. But this 
could only be the cafe at Rome, and the neigh- 
bourhood of it. All the necefTaries of life were 
confiderably cheaper in Greece. Polybius* 
who lived in the time of the third Punic war, 
fays that provifions were fo cheap in Italy in 
his time, that, in fome places, the ftated club 
in the inns was a femis a head, which is but 
little more than a farthing. And under the 
later emperors the prices of all neceffaries were 

certainly 
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certainly nearly the fame tfut they were in 
England before the difcovery of America, 

All the articles mentioned above relate to 
what may be called the rtetejfdfies of life. How 
extravagant the Romans were in entertain- 
ments and the elegancies of life, we may form 
Tome idea of from the following circumftance, 
that Rofcius the aftor (whofe profelfion was 
lefs refpe&able at Rome than it is even with 
\is) could gain five hundred feftertia, equal to 
fotir thoufand and thirty T fix pounds nine ftiil- 
lrngs and two*pence per annum -> and per day 
when he aded one thoiifand nu.mmi, equal to 
thirty-two pounds five (hillings and ten-pence. 
Various curious inftances of Roman luxury 
may be feen in Arbuthnot. , 

The moft moderate inttreft at Athens foas 
twelve per cent, paid monthly, and according 
to Ariftophanes it was fomewhat more. The 
tent of other things, likewife, Was very high 
in proportion to their value. Antidorus, fays 
fremofthenes, paid three talents and an half 
for a Tioufe, which he let. for a talent a year. 
If this were true, admitting it. to have been an 
extraordinary cafe, it is no wonder that the hire 
of money bore fo extraordinary a price in pro- 
portion to its value. Such circumftances as 
thefe are a demonftration of the precarious flate 

S3 of 
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of property. For both with regard to money, 
and every thing elfe, the more fecure it is fup- 
pofed to be, the lef$ annual intereft is required 
in proportion to its value. . 

In the early times of the Roman common- 
wealth too, intereft was at a medium, twelve 
per cent. In the flourishing times of the com- 
monwealth it was at fix, and though it was 
fuddenly reduced to four upon the conqueftof 
Egypt, it prefently rofe to its old ftandard; 
and in Pliny's time fix per cent, was the pub- 
lic cuftomary intereft of money ; Juftinian re- 
duced it to four per cent, and money lent to 
matters of (hips to one per cent* per month. 
This kind of intereft had before been two per 
cent, per month. 

But there was a peculiarity in the Roman 
method of putting out money to intereft, which 
muft be explained, as we have nothing like it 
with us. With them it was cuftomary after 
one. hundred and one months to add fix per 
cent, to the principal, befides the fimple intereft 
which was due upon the fum. This they called 
anatoctfmosy fo that their ufual rate for long in- 
tereft was neither fimple nor compound, but 
fomething between both. 
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LECTURE XVL 

Of the Engli/h Coins. Saxon and Norman Coins 
compared. fVhen Gold and Copper began to be 
coined by our Kings. A Table of all the Changes 
in the Vatye of Engli/h Coins. The Proportion 
between Gold and Silver, and between Coin and 
Commodities in different Periods of our Hiftory. 
A Table of all the Changes of the French Coins 
from the Time of Charlemagne. A general Idea 
of the Proportion it has, at different Times, borne 
to Commodities in France. Of the different Rates 
oflnterefi in Europe in different Periods, The 
Number and Riches of a People to be confidered 
in computing the proportional Quantities of the 
Money they raije. 

The Englifli money, though the fame names 
do by no means correfpond to the fame quan- 
tity of precious metal as formerly, has not 
changed fo much as the money of moft other 
countries. In this part of my fubjedt I am fo 
happy as to be able to give a much more com* 
plete deduction of the changes both in the va- 
lue of money, and the proportion it has borne 
to commodities, than in the preceding. A view 
of all the changes which the ftandard of our 
money has ever undergone, I (hall prefent to you 

ft 4 at 
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at once, in a table extra&ed from the account 
lately publifhed of Englijh coins by the fociety 
of antiquaries. But previous to this it will be 
proper to inform you, that, in the Saxon times, 
,a {hilling (at one time at leaft) was reckoned to 
contain five pence or pennyweights, and one 
pound contained forty- eight (hillings, which is 
the fame number of pence that a pound con- 
contains now. 

However, the proportion between xhej&illing 
and either the ferny on the one hand, or the 
found on the other, feems not to have been fo 
conftant and uniform as that between tha fen- 
ny and the pound. During the firft race of the 
kings of France, the French^*, or Jhilling^ ap- 
pears upon different occafions, to have con- 
tained five, twelve, twenty, and forty pennies. 
From the time of Charlemagne among the 
French, and from that of William the Con- 
queror among the Englifh, the proportion be- 
tween the founds the Jhilling % and the f entry x 
feems to have been uniformly the fame as at 
prefent *. 

Though a different diftribution of the fub-> 
divifionsof a pound was introduced with the 
Normans, yet William the Conqueror brought; 

* Simtt'i Weahh of Natfons* vol. i. p. 40. 
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no new weight into his mint ; but the fame 
Weight tifed there Tome ages after, and called 
the found of the tower of London, was the old 
pound of the Saxon moniers before the con- 
queft. This pound was lighter than the pound 
troy by three ounces. It was divided into two 
hundred and forty pence, and confequently th$ 
intrinfic value of that fum in weight was the 
fame as the value of fifty-eight (hillings and 
three halfpence of our prefent coined money. 

It may not be improper alfo to premife, that 
Edward III. was the firft of our kings who 
coined any gold $ and that no copper was 
coined by authority before James I. TThefe 
pieces were not called farthings, but farthing 
tokens, and all people were at liberty to take 
or refufe them. Before the time of Edward III. 
gold was. exchanged, like any other commo- 
dity, by its weight ; and before the time of 
James I. copper was ftamped by any perfon 
who chofe to do it. 

The following table exhibits, at one view, 
the ftandard of our filver money as to good- 
nefs, together with the true weight of two 
hundred and forty pence, fixty groats, or twen- 
ty (hillings, making the pound fterling in tale, 
and the prefent intrinfic value of fo much fil- 
ver as was refpedively contained in the fame 

pound 
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pound fterling at the feveral times there noted 
in the firft column. To this is alio added, 
in the laft, the fame intrinfic value of the no- 
minal pound fterling) expreffed in decimals of 
our prefent fterling pound ; whereby the pro- 
portion of the intrinfic value of any fum of 
money mentioned in books, to the intrinfic va- 
lue of fo much money as it is now called by 
the fame appellation, may immediately be 
known, and the prices of provifions, labour, 
and materials in former times, may readily be 
compared with the different prices which the 
like provifions, labour, and materials, are found 
to bear at this day. 

The meaning of the term old fterling^ in the 
fecond column of the following table, is that 
eleven ounces two pennyweights of fine fil- 
ver, were contained in twelve ounces of old 
coin. The numbers which exprefs the altera- 
tions made afterwards (how the additional 
quantity of alloy ufed in fome reigns, 
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TABLE. 



Year of the king's (Standard of iWeight 


of Value of fame in 


Propor- 


reign, and A. D. | Silver, t 


20s. in tale. 


prcfent money. 


tion. 


L 


ozdujU^rt. 


/. *. d 




Conqueft - io66|Old fterling 


" s 





2 18 ii 


2,906 


28 Edward L 1300 


Ditto 


II 2 


S 


2 \ 7 5 


2,871 


18 Edw. III. 1344 


Ditto 


IO 3 





* I* 5j 


2,621 


20 ditto - 1346 


Ditto 


IO O 





2 11 8 


2,583 


27 ditto - 1353 


Ditto 


9 





2 6 6 


2.3*5 


13 Henry IV. 141 2 


Ditto 


7 10 





1 18 9 


1.937 


4 Edw. IV. 1464 


Ditto 


6 





1 11 


i>55° 


18 Hen. VIII. 1527 


Ditto 


5 * 


16 


1 7 6J 


*.378 


34 ditto - 1543 


w.ioz*2dw. 


5 ° 





* 3 3r 


i>i*3 


36 ditto - 1545 


5 * 


Ditto 




13 ir£ 


0,698 


37 ditto - 1540 


7 * 


Ditto 




9 3i 


0,466 


3 Edw. VI. 1549 


5 * 


3 * 


16 


Ditto 


Ditto 


5 ditto - 155 1 


8 2 


Ditto 




4 7j 


0,232 


6 ditto - 1552 


1 


4 





1 6J 


1,028 


1 Mary - 1553 


2 


Ditto 




1 5$ 


1,024 


2 Eliz. - 1560 


Old fterling 


Ditto 




108 


i»°33 


43 ditto - 1601 


Ditto 


3 «7 


10 


100 


1 1,000 



. It appears that in the twenty- feventh year 
of king Edward III. 1353, when the firft 
confiderable coinage of gold was made in Eng- 
land, fine gold was rated in our coins at eleven 
times and about one fixth-part as much as fine 
filver. But even this value of gold was 
thought too great in the time of Henry IV. j 
and the fame being complained of, by the re- 
gulations made in his thirteenth year, 1412, 
gold came to be exchanged for ten times and 
about a third of an equal quantity of filver. 
In the fourth year of Edward IV. 1464, gold 

was 
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was again valued at a little more than eleven 
times the price of (ilver- During one hun- 
dred and forty years next following there was 
icarce any alteration made in the proportional 
value Of the two metals, excepting cmly in 
the times of confufion, between the thirty* 
fourth year of Henry VJIf. and the laft of 
Edward VI. - f and by the indentures of the 
forty-third year of queen Elizabeth, and thofe 
of the firft of king James, 1 603, the pound 
Weight of fine gold in the coin was yet rated 
at fomewhat lefs than eleven pounds weight 
of (ilven But foon after that time the price of 
gold was fenfibly advanced, the pound Weight 
of it being valued in the indentures of the fe- 
cond year of king James at more than twelve 
pounds and an ounce ^ and in the feventeenth 
year of the fame king, at more than thirteen 
pounds four ounces and three pennyweights 
of fine filver. When guineas came firft to bt 
coined for twenty (hilling pieces, ill the fif- 
teenth year of Charles IL 1663, the pound 
jof fine gold was made Equivalent to fourteen 
pounds five ounces fifteen pennyweight* and 
nine grains of fine (ilver ; which valtie (by 
the running of guineas as they now do fdf 
twenty^one (hillings each) is yet farther *&* 
vanced to fifteen pounds two otmcea tea 

penny- 
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pennyweights and feven grains of the fama 
iilver* 

The Scots money pound contained, from 
the time of Alexander the Firft, to that of 
Robert Bruce, a pound of filver of the fame 
weight and finenefs with the Englifti pound 
fterling. Their pound and penny now con-* 
tain about a thirty-fix th part of their original 
value* 

Having thus exhibited a view of the fuccef* 
five changes of the Englifh coin to the prefent 
time, I (hall endeavour to afcertain the pro- 
portion that money has from time to tiroii 
borne to commodities, by means of the prices 
of things taken at proper intervals, from the 
times of the Saxons down to our own. 

In the year 712 and 727 an ewe and lamb 
were rated at one (hilling Saxon money till a 
fortnight after Eafter. Between 900 and 
iooq, two hydea of land, each containing 
about one hundred and twenty acres, were 
fold, for one hundred fhillings. In 1000, by 
king Ethelred's laws, a horfe was rated at 
thirty (hillings, a mare, or a colt of a year 
old, at twenty fhillings, a mule, or young 
a£, at twelve (hillings, an ox at thirty pence, 
a cow at twenty-four pence, a fwine eight- 

• Smith on the Wealth of Nations, vol. 1. p. 39. 4 1. 

pence, 
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pence, a fheep at one (hilling. In 1043, a 
quarter of wheat was fold for fixty pence. 
From thefe, and fome other fimilar fads, it 
is computed that in the Saxon times, there 
was ten times lefs money in proportion to 
commodities than at prefent. Their nominal 
fpecies, therefore, being about three times 
higher than ours, the price of every thing, 
according to our prefent language, muft be 
reckoned thirty times cheaper than it is now. 

In the reign of William the Conqueror 
commodities were ten times cheaper than 
they are at prefent ; from which we cannot 
help forming a very high idea of the wealth 
and power of that king. For the revenue 4>f 
William the Conqueror was four hundred 
thoufand pounds per annum, every pound 
being equal to that weight of filver. Confe- 
quently the whole may be eftimated at one 
million two hundred thoufand pounds of the 
prefent computation; a fum which, confi- 
dering the different value of money between 
that period and the prefent time, was equi- 
valent to twelve millions of modern eftima- 
tion. 

The moft neceffary commodities do not 
feem to have advanced their price from Wil- 
Jiam the Conqueror to Richard I. 

The 
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The price of corn in the reign of Henry III. 
was near half the mean price in our times. 
Bifhop Fleetwood has fhown that in the year 
1240, which was in this reign, four pounds 
thirteen fhillings and nine-pence was worth 
about fifty pounds of our prefent money. 
About the latter end of this reign Robert de 
Hay, re&or of Souldern, agreed to receive 
one hundred fhillings to purchafe to himfelf 
and fucceflbr the annual rent of five fhillings, 
in full compenfation of an acre of corn. 
, Butcher's meat, in the time of the great 
fcarcity in the reign of Edward II. was, by 
a parliamentary ordinance, fold three times 
cheaper than our mean price at prefent ; poul- 
try fomewhat lower, becaufe being now con- 
fidered as a delicacy, it has rifen beyond its 
proportion. The mean price of corn in this 
period was half the prefent value, and the 
mean price of cattle one-eighth. 

In the next reign, which was that of Ed- 
ward III. the moft neceflary commodities 
were, in general, about three or four times 
cheaper than they are at prefent. 

In thefe times knights, who ferved on 
horfeback in the army, had two fhillings a 
day, and a foot archer fix-pence $ which laft 
^yould now be equal to a crown a day. This 
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pay has continued nearly the fame nominally 
(only that in the time of the qommpnwe^lth 
the pay of the horfe was advanced to t two fliiU 
lings and fixpence, and tbftt of the foot to oa? 
Shilling i though it was reduced agaia at ihc 
reftoration) but foldiers were proportionably of 
a better rank formerly. , 

In the time . of Henry VI. corn was about 
half its prefent value, other commodities much 
cheaper. Bifhop Fleetwood has . determined, 
from a moft accurate consideration of every 
circumftance, that five pounds in this reign 
were equivalent to twenty-eight, or thirty, 
now. 

In the time of Henry VIL many commodi- 
ties were three times as cheap here, and in all 
Europe, as they are at prefent, there having 
been a great increafe of gold and filver in Eu- 
rope fince his time, occasioned by the difco- 
very of America. . . . * 

The commodities whofe price has rifen the 
moft fince before the time of Henry. VIL are 
butcher's meat, fowls, and fifli; efpecially.the lat- 
ter. And the reafon why corn was always much 
xiearcr in proportion to other eatables, accord- 
ing to their prices at prefent, is, that in eariy 
times agriculture was little understood* .If ter 
quired more labour and expence, and was i»ore 

precarious 
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precarious than it is at prefent. Indeed, not- 
withfianding the high price of corn in the times 
we are fpeaking of, the raifing of it fo little 
anfwered the expence, that agriculture was al- 
moft univerfally quitted for grazing; which 
was more profitable, notwithftanding the low 
price of butcher's meat. So that there was 
conftant occafion for ftatutes to reftrain graz- 
ing, and to promote agriculture ; and no effec- 
tual remedy was found till the bounty upon 
the exportation of corn ; fince which, above 
ten times more corn has been raifed in this 
country than before. 

The price of corn in the time of James I. 
and confequently that of other neceflaries of 
life, was not lower, but rather higher, than at 
prefent ; wool is not two-thirds of the value 
it was then; the finer manufactures having 
rather funk in price by the progrefs of art and 
induftry, notwithftanding the increafe of mo- 
ney. Butcher's meat was higher than at pre- 
fent. Prince Henry made an allowance of near 
four-pence per pound for all the beef and mut- 
ton ufed in his family. This may be true with 
rcfpe& to London ; but the price of butcher's 
meat in the country, which does not even now 
much exceed this price at a medium, has cer- 
Vol. I. R tainly 
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tainly gscatiy increafed of late pears, a&d par- 
ticularly in the northern c<D*mfcie$* 

The French money has fuflfefed *nw)h 
more by the diminution of its value than the 
Englifh. Voltaire gives the folkwjfig general 
account of it. The numerary pound in the 
time of Charlemagne was twelve ounces of fil- 
ver. This pound was divided into %q fols, 
and the fds into twelve deniers. In Europe 
that foil, which was equal to a crown at pre- 
fect, is now ao morp than a light piece of cop* 
per with a mixture of at rooft one-eleventh of 
filver. The livre which fonnerly reprcfente4 
twelve ounces of (ilver, is in Frawse no ipore 
than twenty oopper fols, and the denier is one- 
third of that taafe -coip we call a liard* Whene- 
as a pound fterling is worth about twenty ^two 
francs of France, and the Dutch pound is nearly 
equal to twelve. But the following table will 
exhibit all the fucpeifivp changes of the French 
livre in a more particular and diftinft manner. 
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HISTORY. 



H3 



Reigns. 



1 



Charlemagne from 
Lewis VI. VII. - 
Philip Auguftus - 
St. Lewis and Phil. 

the Hardy - 
Phil, the Fair - 
Lewis Hutin and Phi- ~> 

lip the Long - - J 
Charles the Fair - . 
Philip de Vakris - - 

John 

Charles V. - . . 
Charles VI. . ' . . 
Charles VII. - - - 
Lewis XI. ... 
Charles VIII. - . 
Lewis XH. - . . 

Francis I 

Hen. II. and Francic II. 
Charles IX. - . 
Henry III. . . 
Henry IV. . , 
Lewis XIII. - . 
Lewis XIV. - . 
Lewis XV. - - 
Prefent Livse • 



Dates. 



Value of the Money in the pre- 
feat Money of France. 



763 to 1 1 13 66 Livres 8 Sols. 
111310115818 



1222 
1226 
1285 

»3»3 
1321 

»344 
1364 
J380 
1422 
1461 

»4*3 
*497 
*5»4 
»540 
*559 
»574 
1589 
1611 
1642 

»7»5 
1720 
1720 



19 
.18 

»7 
18 

»7 

>4 

9 

9 

7 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 

3 
2 
2 
2 
x 
1 
o 
1 



13 

10 

4 

»9 

8 

3 
11 

>9 

9 
2 

»3 

'9 
10 

J 9 
11 

6 
»8 
12 

8 



oDen. 

6 

4* 



11 



10 

7 
10 

S* 

3 
9 

7 

§ 



7 

11 

o 

3 
11 

o 

o 



Vokaire alfo gives us the following ufeful 
caution with refpeft to the computations made 
by feveral confiderable French writers. Rol- 
lin, Fleury, and ail the moft ufeful writers, 
when they would exprefs the value of talents, 
minee and fefterces, compute by an eft i mate 
made before the death of Colbert. But the 
mark of eight ounces, which was then worth 

r 2 twenty- 
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twenty-fix francs, ten fols, is now worth forty- 
nine li vres ten fols -> a difference which amounts 
to near one half. Without remembering this 
variation we fhould have a very erroneous idea 
of the ftrength of ancient ftates, &c» 

The changes in the proportion between mo- 
ney and commodities in France may eafily be 
imagined to have kept pace pretty nearly with 
thofe in England, and therefore need not be 
particularly pointed out. Accordingly, Voltaire 
obferves that all provifions were eight or ten 
times cheaper in proportion to the quantity of 
money in Charlemagne's time \ but he cannot 
be fuppofed to fpeak very accurately, when he 
fays that in the reign of Lewis XI. who was 
contemporary with Edward IV. money, mean- 
ing of the fame ftandard, was worth about dou- 
ble of what it is at prefent, and alfo that it was 
of the fame value in the reign of Lewis XIIL 
who reigned in the laft year of James I. 
and the beginning of Charles I. For betwixt 
thofe two reigns was an interval of one 
hundred and fifty years, in which was the 
difcovery of America, which occafioned the 
greateft general alteration of the proportion 
between money and commodities that ever 
was made in this part of the world. In the 
former reign, therefore, the value of money 

muft 
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muft have been much greater, and perhaps in 
the latter reign lefs, than he makes it. At pre- 
fent the prices of commodities are higher in 
Erigland than in France, befides that the poor 
people of France live upon much lefs than the 
poor in England, and their armies are main- 
tained at lefs expence. It is computed by Mr. 
Hume, that a Britifh army of twenty thoufand 
men is maintained at near as great an expence 
as fixty thoufand in France, and that the Eng- 
Ii(h fleet in the war of 174 1 required as much 
money to fupport it as all the Roman legions 
in the time of the emperors. However, all 
that we can conclude from this laft article is, 
that money is much more plentiful in Europe 
at prefent than it was in the Roman empire. 

In the thirteenth century the common in r 
iereft which the Jews had for their money, 
Voltaire fays, was twenty per cent. But with re- 
gard to this we muft confider the great contempt 
that nation was always hpld in, the large con- 
tributions they were frequently obliged to pay, 
the rifk they run of never receiving the prin- 
cipal, the frequent confifcation of all their ef- 
feds, and the violent perfecutions to which they 
were expofedj in which circumftances it was 
impoffible for them to lend money at all unlefs 
for a moft extravagant intereft, ajid muchdifpro-* 

it 3 portioned 
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portioned to its real value. Before the difco- 
very of America, and the plantation of our co- 
lonies, the intereft of money was generally 
twelve per cent, all over Europe ; and it ha* 
been growing gradually lefs fince that time till 
it is noW generally about four or five- 

When fums of money are faid to be raifed 
by a whole people, in order to form a juft efti- 
mate of them, We muft take into confideration 
not only the quantity of the precious metal 
according to the ftandard of the coin, and the 
proportion of the quantity of coin to the com- 
modities, but alfo the number and riches of 
the people who raife it. For admitting the 
two circumftances which have been already 
explained to be the fame ; ftill populous and 
rrch countries will much more eafily raife any 
certain fum of money than one that is thinly 
inhabited, and chiefly by poor people. This 
circumftance greatly adds to our furprife at 
the vaft fums of money raifed by William the 
Conqueror, who had a revenue nearly in value 
equal to twelve millions of pounds oFour mo- 
ney (allowance being made for the ftandard of 
coin and the proportion it bore to commodi- 
ties) from a country not near fo populous or 
rich as England is at prefent. Indeed the ac- 
counts hiftoriaas give us of the revenues of 

this 
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th» pcukfce, attd tfai txta&oe be k& behind 
hiftt, a*e barndy credible. 

Next to judging i>£ the real value of films 
of money mentioned by hifbrrans, it is of im- 
pittance to* have juOJ kfetas of die mtafures of 
length and cspacity, which occur in them. But 
thefc are fobjeft to- littte variation, fo that the 
eommoft tables of thofe things, whether adapt- 
ed to the prefect or former times ; to our 
emu or ttmote nations, ate fufficient for the 
propofe of reading history, and require no il- 
luftrattoa 
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DIRECTIONS FOR FACILITATING THE 
S*UDY OP HISTORY. 



LECTURE XVII. 

UJe of Compendium*. The befi Epitomes afHifiory. 
Mechanical Methods -which have been ujed to fa- 
cilitate the Study of Hifiory. Chronological Ta- 
bles . Character of different "Tables. Start's Ta- 
bles. Genealogical Tables. 

lA the fourth divifionof our fubje&, which 
we are now entering upon, I propofed to give 

R 4 you 
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you foine directions for facilitating the ftudy 
of hiftory ; both that it may more effectually 
anfwer the end propofed by it, and that you 
may purfue it with more fatisfa&ion. 

One of the moft ufeful directions I can give 
you is to begin with authors who prefent you 
with a compendium, or general view of the 
whple fubjed of hiftory, and afterwards to 
apply to the ftudy of any particular hiftory 
with which you choofe to be more thoroughly 
acquainted. This is like fketching an entire 
outline before you finifh any part of a pi$ufe» 
and learning the grand divifions of the earth 
before you ftudy the geography of particular 
countries 5 and feveral very obvious advanta- 
ges attend this method, to whatever it be ap- 
plied.. 

The principal advantage of this method in 
ftudying hiftory is, that you have hereby a 
clear idea what figure the hiftory to which 
you propofe to give more particular attentjon 
makes in the hiftory of the world; and by 
this means are enabled to judge, in fome 
meafure, of the importance of it. Befides, 
it will contribute greatly to your fatisfa&ion 
in reading hiftory, and anfwer fome ufefiil 
purpofes in the ftjudy of it, to have fome idea 
qf the preceding the contemporary, and (if 

it 
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it be ancient hiftory) of the fucceeding ftate 
of the world in general, and of that parti- 
cular jjart of the world of which you are read- 
ing. Whereas that knowledge can be but 
very limited, and fcanty, which is derived 
from ever fo minute an infpe&ion of any (in- 
gle portion of hiftory. As well might we ex- 
pelt a good judgment of the regularity and 
beauty of an ex ten five building from viewing 
a fmall part of it. We are only milled by fuch 
a method of ftudy. But a clofe examination 
of particular parts is very ufeful after a gene- 
ral view of the whole of any thing. 

For this reafon, the hiftory of our own 
country, though the moft worthy of a par- 
ticular ftudy, is not proper to begin with. 
We can form no idea of the Englifh nation 
in general, and the hiftory of it, with regard 
to the reft of the world/ unlefs we can com- 
pare an idea of the whole compafs of it with 
a like idea of the whole compafs of hiftory in 
general, or that of other particular nations. 
But, when once we have got a general idea 
how the whole courfe of hiftory, as we may 
fay, lies, we apply with pleafure and advan- 
tage to the more minute confideration of our 
own country, and prevent any prejudice or 
inconvenience of any kind, which we (hould 

be 
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be expofed to from a ctofe attention to fo 
foull a portion of hiftory, without knowing 
its relation to the whole of hiftory, of wkkh 
it is a part. 

This fame advice is applicable to a perfort 
who propo&s to ftudy any particular period of 
the hiftory of a particular country. Let hia* 
-firft make himfeif acquainted with the hif- 
tory of the country in general, anil then ftudy 
the hiftoty of the particular period. It is but 
a very imperfeft idea that a perfon could get 
of the hiftory of the civil wars in England 
during the reign of Charles I. ; for inftance, 
from reading fuch a fingle hiftory as that of 
Clarendon, were the performance ever Co ex- 
cellent, while confined to the occurrences of 
that time. We ought to go very far back in 
our hiftory to have a juft idea of the true ftate 
of the parties that exifted in thofe times, and 
the oppofition of which occafioned fuch a 
dreadful convulfion in the Englifh govern- 
ment. 

I may add, that it is men's forming their 
notions of fuch times as thefc from detached 
pieces, particularly fuch as are written by the 
known friends of one or other of the parties, 
from profeffed panegyricks or invc&ives, or 
from fermons (which are almoft always one 

or 
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tot the other of them, and generally the ex- 
tremes of the one or the other) that they are 
ttrtre than milled in their ideas of thefe times. 
From this method of forming ideas of hiftory 
is derived much of the bigotry, and fpnrit of 
fa&km, which has prevailed in this, or any 
other nation. This advice, therefore, to perufe 
fome account of the whole of hiftory before 
you apply to any particular hiftory, and the 
Whole of any particular hiftory before you 
ftudy any particular period of it, is of more 
importance than at firft fight it appears to be. 

This general acquaintance with the whole 
courfe of hiftory will make it lefs neceflary to 
attend to the order in which particular hifto- 
ries are read ; becaufe a perfon thus prepared 
will be able to refer any particular hiftory he 
takes up to its proper place in univerfal hif- 
tory. And though particular hiftories be read 
without any regard to the order of time or 
place, they will eafily range themfelves, as 
we may fay, without any confufion, in their 
proper place in his mind. 

Befidcs, univerfal hiftory is an immenfe 
field, with which the compafs of no fingle life 
is fufiicient to bring a man even tolerably ac- 
quainted. Since, therefore, it is only a part 
of hiftory that any perfon can propofe to make 

himfelf 
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himfelf intimately acquainted with, it is of 
advantage to be able to choofe the moft im- 
portant part, and what is mod worthy of his 
attention, which he will be able to do from 
having a general idea of the whole fubje<5t 
of hiftory in its proper order and connexion. 

The moft celebrated epitome of univerfal 
hiftory written in Latin is TurfehW^ which 
is read in mod of the foreign universities., It 
is indeed a judicious and elegant performance; 
but in almoft every page of the modern parts 
there are fuch marks of ftroag attachment to 
the principles of popery, as cannot but give 
difguft to a zealous proteftant. BofTuet's epi- 
tome of univerfal hiftory is greatly and de- 
fervedly admired in France * but it brings the 
hiftory no lower than the time of Charle- 
magne. One of the moft ufeful epitomes, 
upon the whole, is that written by baron 
Holberg in Latin, and translated with im- 
provements into Englifh by Gregory Sharpe. 
The principal defed in it is, that too little 
notice is taken of the hiftory of Greece. The 
moft valuable of the larger kind of epitomes 
are Rollin's of the ancient hiftory, and Puf- 
fendorf s of the modern. 

One of the moft obvious contrivances to 
reduce hiftory into a (hort compafs, and to 

make 
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make an entire courfc of it eafy to be com- 
prehended, and at the fame time to obferve 
a proper diftin&ion between the parts of it, 
has been by -Chronological Tables § and 
if they confift of nothing more than an enu- 
meration of the capital events in hiftory, 
thrown together promifciioufly, Without any 
diftin&ion of kingdoms, regard being only had 
to the order of time in which the events hap- 
pened, they have their trie. We thereby lee 
the principal things that hiftory exhibits, and 
from the dates aftnexed to each article, may 
form an idea of the interval of time between 
each of them. Such tables as thefe are pub- 
lifhed along with a variety of (ingle hiftories, 
to which, indeed, they are particularly fuited. 
Such is the Short Chronicle prefixed to Newton's 
Chronology. 

But when a hiftory is very complex, it may 
eafily be conceived to be a great advantage to 
have the feparate parts kept diftindt, by being 
arranged in different columns. By this means 
we have a diftind idea of the courfe of any 
fingie hiftory, and at the fame time a clear 
comparative view of the contemporary ftate 
of any other hiftory which runs parallel with 
it. The confufion attending the negiedl of 
this method may be feen in the chronological 

tables 
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tables puWi&ed with the Un/vfrfoJ Hi/toy > 
aod the advaategeof adopting it in jfooh tables 
a* M<*rjh<*ir$ % Tdk*?* % &c. fafeed tfeofe 
♦dap ted tfr the Umyer&l H#ory t covhi set 
hav« tow* brought into any tolerable coi»paf» 
<w a mow diftifwa and perfect plaji, 

Re&dqs a <li$»# view -«f the feeeefliwj of 
evfintt « different hitfories, k is an advantage 
to have, jft &pa«ate ^olunsps, pa gjc^wt of 
the j/^tf #tf*> fa arte or arms, which each age 
has proctaced. This has been exhibited by the 
laft me»ti(*aed authors a«d others. Two ce- 
lumos are quite fuflieiepi; for this pwrpofe $ 
one for Jhtitjmen and vmrriors^ and the other 
for ;ww of horning. 

Another improvement in chronological ta- 
bles has been to annex a variety of </*/*/, 4ft 
diftinft columns, to every event, to fave the 
reader the trouble of reducing the Afferent 
methods of corapulatiofi to one another. jJut 
many chronologers have multiplied thefe dif- 
ferent epochas far bpyond a#y real ufe, fo as 
gready to eucmnber their page, and leave lit- 
tle room for more valuable matter. Hehicus^ 
among others, is an -example of this. Four 
cents are abundantly fufficient, namely, the 
year before and after Chri^, and the Julian 
period to run thrpygh the whole extent of the 

work ; 
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work ; the Olympiads for the courfe of the 
Grecian hiftory, and the year of the city for 
the Roman. Thefe are ufed by Blair. 

The lad and capital improvement in chro- 
nological tables, which has been effected in 
fome meafure by Tallent, and Marihall, more 
perfe&ly in Helvicus, but moft completely by 
Blair, is. to difpofc the events in fuch a man* 
ner, as that the diftance at which they are 
placed, without attending to the date in the 
margin, {hall give a jqft idea of the real in* 
terval of time between them. This is done 
by having a fingle line, or any fet fpace, ap- 
propriated to any certain period of time, or 
number of years. 

In the chronological tables engraved by 
Sturt we fee a great deal of matter, by a An- 
gular method, and the help of arbitrary and 
fymbolical characters, crowded into a fhort 
coropafs ; fo that we fee the ftate of the feve~ 
ral kingdoms of Europe for any century fince 
the Chriftian aBra in a fingle page. This au- 
thor has alio annexed an alphabetical index to 
his work, in which, by the help of fymbols, 
he has expreiTed the character of every Prince 
mentioned in his tables, and the principal 
events of his life. This fmall work is valua^ 
bie for its concifeneft, but is not fo much re- 
commended by its diftin&nefs. 

Very 
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Very much of the perfpicuity of hiftdry 
depends on conceiving clearly the order of 
generations and the right of Jucceffhn in regal 
and other families, i. e. in what manner the 
great perfonages who have been competitors 
for crowns, or rivals in power, were related 
to one another. In this refpeft Genealo- 
gical Tables are of unfpeakable ufe. In- 
deed it is not poflible, by words, to give fo 
eafy and perfed a view of the defcent of fa- 
milies, as by the help of lines and figures. 
For local pofition is apprehended entirely, 
with whatever can be reprefented by it, at one 
view, and without the leaft danger of mis- 
take; whereas if the hiflory of family con* 
nexions, which is necefiarily a very complex 
and intricate thing, be exprefTed in words, we 
fee only a part at a time ; and before the 
whole can be laid before us, in this flow man- 
ner, fome efTential circum fiance will have been 
forgotten. 

The moft natural order of genealogical ta- 
bles feems to be to place the common flock at 
the head of the table, and the feveral defcents, 
or fucceeding generations, each in a lower 
line appropriated to it ; and not to make the 
order of generations proceed from the left hand 
to the right, as is done by fome. But every 

diftina 
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diftind generation ihould by all means be 
placed in a line, or fpace, appropriated to it- 
felf : otherwife, our ideas will be greatly con- 
fiifed. The order of birth in the fame gene- 
ration may eafily be obferved (as is done in 
fome of our beft tables) by placing the firft- 
born to the left hand in the table, and the 
reft* according to the order of birth, to the 
right. 

There are a variety of other relations, be- 
fides mere natural defcent, which it is very 
ufeful to have a clear idea of, as the con- 
nexion by marriage, by adoption among the 
Romans, &c. by which different families are 
intermixed- And it is poflible, by different 
kinds of lines, joining the names fo connected, 
how Temote foever, in the table of generation, 
to exprefs all thefe relations, without the ufe 
of words. But as the attempt to exprefs 
them all by characters disfigures the table 
with a great variety of lines, many of them 
of confiderable length, and extending them- 
felves in every direction, it feems moft con- 
venient to exprefs natural defcent only by cha- 
racters, and to fubjoin to each name an ac- 
count, in words, of all its other connexions, 
referring at moft from one to another by 
marks contrived fox that purpofe. This me- 

Vol. J. • thpd 
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thod Rapin has taken in the excellent genea- 
logical tables in his hiftory of England. 
* Some valuable tables of genealogy may be 
feen at the end of Fctavius's Chronology ; but 
the largeft and moft complete body of genea- 
logies is that publiflied by Anderjoni which, 
in one large volume folio, contains ail thd ge- 
nealogies he could colled from the whole body 
pf hiftory, ancient and modern. It cotnes, 
however, nb lower than to A. D. 17^2, and it 
is too much crowded with hiftory, which gives 
it a confufed appearance. The tables of Mr. 
Betham arc in this and other refpefts a jrreat 
improvement on thofe of Mr. Anderfon, and 
come to A. D. 1795. 
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Chart of Hiftory. Chart of Biography. Grey % s 
Memoria Techmca. The Method of a Common* 
Place Book for the Purpoje of Hiftory. 

• - 

The moft ingenious and ufeful contrivance 

to facilitate the ftudy of hiftory, and to aid 

the imagination in conceiving diftin&ly, and 

comprehending the whole courfe of it, in all 
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its parts, co-exiftent and fucceffive, is the 
chart of hijiory lately imported from France. 
This is properly a pi&ure of all hiftory, and 
is made by fuch natural methods of expreffion, 
that it renders vifible to the eye, without 
reading, the whole figure and dimenfioils of 
all hiftory, general and particular •> and fo per- 
fedly fhows the origin, progrefs, extent, and 
duration, of all kingdoms and ftates that ever 
exifted, at one view, with every circumftance 
of time and place, uniting chronology and 
geography, that it not only, in the moft agree- 
able manner, refrefhes the memory, without 
the fatigue of reading* but a novice in hiftory 
may learn more from it by a mere attentive 
infpeftion of a few hours, than he can acquire 
by the reading of many weeks or months. 

This chart will not, indeed, give a perfon 
the knowledge of any thing that paffed within 
a kingdom, and which produced no a&ual al- 
teration in the extent of its territories, or of 
the manner in which conquefts were made or 
loft. But a perfon may by the help of it gain 
a clearer idea when, and by what nations con- 
quefts were made, how far they extended, 
and how long they continued, than he could 
ever get by reading. 

It is obvious to remark, that this chart muft 
s 2 anfwer, 
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anfwer, in the completeft manner imaginable, 
almoft every ufe of a compendium of hiftory, 
proper to be read before a larger and fuller 
courfe be entered upon ; and it will prevent 
any confufion which might arife from reading 
particular hiftories without a regard to their 
proper order of time or place, better than any 
abltraft of univerfal hiftory whatever. For 
it is but cafting our eye for a minute upon 
this chart, and we fee, at one glance, the 
contemporary ftate of the whole world at the 
period of which we. are reading, and the pre- 
ceding and fucceeding ftate of the particular 
country, the hiftory of which we are ftudying. 
It is an inconvenience in this particular 
chart that different Jcaks are made ufe of to 
reprefent the fame number of years in dif* 
ferent parts of it ; fo that the fame diftance t 
as feen by the eye, does not reprefent the 
fame portion of time in every part of it This 
might eafily have been obviated by doubling 
the width of the chart, or at moft,by omitting 
the earlier and obfeure part of the hiftory*. 

* Since this was written I have publifhed a new Chart of 
Hiftory \ in which I have avoided the faults above mentioned, 
and have introduced feveral improvements. It is of the fame 
fize with my Chart of Biography t jlrawn upon the fariie fcale, 
and made to correfpond to it in all refpe&s. This Chart 
alfo, as well as that of Biography, is now brought down to 
A.D. 1800. 

-■•■■■ Thc 
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The ftate of the world with refped to the 
perfons who have made the greateft figure in 
it, may be exhibited with much more eafe 
and advantage by means of lines and Jpace r 
than the ftate of the world even with refpedt 
to the different powers to which the parts of 
it have been fubjed. For whereas, in this, 
regard mull be had to both the circumftances 
of time and place (not to fay that, in many 
cafes, it is not eafy to determine when terri- 
tories were really acquired or loft) with re-; 
gard to Jingle lives, the circumftance of tifne 
only is to be taken in. 

If, therefore, every man's life be expreffed 
by a line proportioned to the length of it, and 
all the lines be adapted to the fame fcale* 
and terminated in their proper places with 
regard to univerfal time, fuch a chart of bio- 
graphy will exhibit* in the cleared manner 
imaginable, without reading, the entire fuc- 
ceflion of great men in every age and of every 
profeffion, with the relative length of their 
lives. So that if we attend to any period of 
time* we not only fee who flourifhed in it, 
but how all their ages flood with refped to 
one another { whereby we not only fee who 
^ere a man's contemporaries, but alfo how far 
iny of them was before him, or bow far after 

s 3 him. 
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him, in the order of their births or deaths ; 
which will be of ufe to aflift us in judging of 
the advantages or difadvantages they refpec- 
tively lay under with regard to knowledge and 
inftru&ion. 

How much more readily, and with how 
touch lefs fatigue of the imagination, lines thus 
difpofed will fuggeft the idea of the relative 
length of men's lives, may be conceived from 
this circumftance, that the names of the num- 
bers which exprefs the time of a perfon's birth 
and death, do not fuggeft a definite idea of the 
interval between them, till they be reduced to 
the idea of extenjion; an expedient which, I 
believe, all perfons naturally and mechanically 
have recourfe to. Our idea of time is always 
that of a line* and a longer or (horter fpace of 
time is reprefented in our minds by the idea of 
a longer or fhorter line ; fo that, in this me- 
thod, the procefs of the mind, of reducing in- 
tervals of time to lines, is fuperfeded, and done 
in a more accurate manner than any peiTcm 
could do it in his own mind for himfelf. 

Moreover, a biographical chart of this kind, 
filled with names properly feleded, in every 
kind of eminence, will exhibit what ages have 
abounded moft with great men, and what were 
barren of them ; and this in a more compre- 

henfive 
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henfive and diftinft manner than can be ac- 
quired by reading 5 a view which cannot fail 
agreeably to amufe a fpeculative mind. 

It will be a neceflary, and remedilefs defeft 
in every chart of this nature, that the time of 
the death, and efpecially of the birth of many 
perfons cannot be found. But then it will be 
eafy to contrive proper characters to expref9 
the uncertainty there may be with refpett to 
either of thefe particulars. 

It hardly need be mentioned, that it cannot 
be exptffted that fuch a chart as this fhould be 
drawn up according to the real merit of the 
perfons inferted in it. Befides, it is a regard to 
celebrity only that can make it of any ufe to a 
reader of hiftory. A chart of real merit would, 
no doubt, be very different from this. Many 
names which make the greateft figure in the 
tablet of fame would not be found in that of 
merit; and again, many names would be feen 
in that of merit, which no perfon who became 
acquainted with men by fame only, would 
have any knowledge of \ 

In this enumeration of the methods to illus- 
trate and retain hiftory, we muft by no means 
forget the ingenious Mr. Grey's memorial lines^ 

* Such a Chart of Biography as this I have drawn up and 
publithed, and a fpecimen of it, and alio one of the Chart of 
Hiftory \ are given with this work. 

s 4 of 
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of fuch admirable ufe to recoiled dates with 
cxa&nefs. Of all things, there is the greateft 
difficulty in retaining numbers. They are like 
grains of fand, which will not cohere in the 
order in which we place them •, but by tranl^ 
mxx\\n%jigures into letters^ which eafily cohere* 
in every form of combination, we fix and re- 
tain numbers in the mind with the fame eafe 
and certainty with which we remember words. 
Thus when Mr. Grey, in his Memoria Tec/mica, 
annexes a chronological date to the termina- 
tion of the name, it is only pronouncing it with 
his variation, and we inftantly recolledl its pro- 
per date. For example, if we can remember that 
Mr. Grey calls Rome Romput (which the very 
oddnefs of the variation will make us lefs liable 
to forget) fince he makes (/>) to ftand for fe- 
ven, (u) for five, and (/) for three, we immedi- 
ately recoiled, that feven hundred and fifty* 
three before Chrift is the date ufually affigned 
to the building of Rome. If, moreover, we can 
learn to repeat the names of kings in the order 
in which he has digeffed them (which his verfes, 
rough as they are, make it pretty eafy to do) 
we fhall have not only the years when each of 
them began their reigns, but alfo the order of 
their fucceffion. 
As this method is fo eafily learned, and 

may 
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may be of fo much ufe in recolledling dates', 
when other methods are not at hand, particu- 
larly in converfation upon the fubjedt of hif- 
tory, when dates are often wanted, 1 think 
all perfons of a liberal education inexcufable, 
who will not take the fmall degree of pains 
that is neceffary to make themfelve$ mailers 
of it • or who think any thing mean, or un- 
worthy of their notice, which is fo ufeful and 
convenient. 

Mr. Grey's attempt to apply this method 
to the numbers which occur in aftronomy, 
tables of weights and meafures, &c. is like- 
wife extremely ufeful ; but his application of 
it to geography is unnatural and ufelefs. 

In order to fecure the moil valuable fruits 
of hiftory, it is abfolutely neceffary that they 
be repofited in a common-place book. For the 
memory of no perfon whatever, who reads 
much hiftory, is fufiicient to retain all he 
reads, or even the mod valuable part of it. 
The eafieft method I can direft you to for 
making a common-place book for this purpofe 
is the following. Whenever you meet with 
any fad which you wifh to preferve, put it 
down under fome general head, as religion ; 
government, commerce, war, &c. referving every 
two oppofite pages in your book for one of 

thefe 
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thcfe heads, and note it in a feparate place 
at the end, or beginning of the book, with 
the page in which it may be found* .and 
when any two pages are filled, either open 
two other pages with the fame title ; or, if 
you perceive that the title you firft began with 
was too ,comprehenfive, divide it into what- 
ever parts you think moft convenient. If 
thefe titles fhould grow fo numerous as that 
any of them cannot eafily be found in the 
promifcuous manner in which they were firft 
fet down, it will be eafy, at any time, to re- 
duce them to the order of the alphabet, in 
another page; and the former, which will 
then be Superfluous, may be cancelled. 

N. B. Let the perfin who gives this Le&ure and 
the preceding, come to his clafs prepared to ex- 
hibit the different tables, &c. explained, or 
mentioned in it. 
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LECTURE XIX. 

The Terms of Fortification explained, by the Help 
of a Model of all its Varieties cut in Wood; to 
enable young Gentlemen to under/land Modern Hif- 
tory 9 and the News-Papers y and to judge of the 
Progrefs of a Siege * 



LECTURE XX. 



A regular Progrefs in Hifiory p leafing. The Order 
in which ancient general Hi/lories may moft con- 
veniently be read y Jo as to make them one conti- 
nued Series of Hifiory ; together with the Cha- 
racter of the Hiflorians as they* are mentioned, 
and an Account of thofe Pajfages in other Authors 
which may ferve to enlarge the Hifiory of the 
fever al Periods of which they treat. Of Hero- 
dotus. 

As a regular progreflion in any. thing is 
generally agreeable; and we are carried along 
the courfe of hiftory (to ufe a metaphor) with 
more pleafure, when we go uniformly with 

* My cuftom was to explain the moid, without havingany 
thing written to read on the fubjeft. The terms belonging 
4o the art of Fortification are eafily learned from books. ' 

the 
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the current of time, and are not carried back-' 
ward and forward, in the courfe of our read- 
ing ; I (hall for the fake of thofe who have 
opportunity and leifure to go to the fotirces o( 
ancient hiftory, give, from Whearfs Leffurer 
on Hiftory .> published by Bohun, a method in 
which the principal authors of antiquity may 
be read, fo as to colled from them a pretty 
regular feries of fads, which will comprife 
the hiftory of Afia, Africa, Greece, and Rome, 
till the diffolution of the empire of Conftanti- 
nople. And, for the fake of thofe who do not 
choofe to depend on compilers for the hiftory of 
their own country, I (hall likewife name the 
original authors of the Engiifli hiftory in the 
order in which they may be read, according to 
the time of which they treat. 

I (hall alfo take this opportunity of noting 
a few of the moft neceflary obfervations on 
the chara&crs of the principal hiftorians ; and 
to the accounts of each author in the regular 
feries of the ancient hiftorians, I (hall fubjoin 
>an account of thofe other authors, and pafc 
fages of other hiftorians, which may be of ufe 
to enlarge and complete the hiftory of the pe- 
riod he treats of 5 that any perfon may either 
read the principal authors only, which follow 
one another, in the order of time, or may, 
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as he has opportunity, get a fuller and more 
fatisfa&ory knowledge from the other author? 
of any particular period before he proceeds to 
another. I (hall alfo carefully cjiftinguifh the 
fubjeds of every hiftory, . and the period of 
time in which it falls, compared with the 
time in which the author lived, as one cir- 
cumstance proper to be taken into con fi dera- 
tion in judging of the credibility of any his- 
torian. 

As the hiftories of Greece and Rome have 
little or no connexion till the final conqueft 
of Greece by the Romans, I (hall often de- 
part from the ftrid order of time, not to in- 
terrupt the order of reading the Grecian and 
Afiatic hiftory by a regard to the contempo- 
rary hiftory of Rome, but begin the Roman 
hiftory after the conqueft of Greece. 

The oldeft hiftory extant, next to the hifV 
torical books of the Old Teftament, is that of 
Hertdotus of Halicarnaflus, who flourished 
about four hundred and fifty years before the 
chriftian sera, a little after the invafion of 
Greece by Xerxes. His hiftory comprifes pro- 
bably every thing he had an opportunity of 
learning concerning the hiftory of the Ly- 
dians, lonians, Lycians, Egyptians, Perfians, 
Greeks, and Macedonians. Computing from 

the 
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the earlieft of his accounts to the lateft, his 
hiftory may be reckoned to commence about 
feven hundred and thirteen years before Chrift, 
and to reach to about the year 479 before, 
Chrift ; a period of about two hundred and 
thirty-four years. 

This author was never charged with par- 
tiality except by Plutarch with regard to the 
Boeotians only, which is not worth our notice, 
fince the Boeotians were Plutarch's country- 
men, and he could not bear that any reflec- 
tion, though ever fo juft, fhould be caft upon 
them. But he is generally thought to be too 
fond of the marvellous. It is certain that he 
has infcrted many fabulous things in his hif- 
tory, though very often with fufficient inti- 
mations of his ow*n difbelief, or fufpicion of 
them. And it is an argument greatly in favour 
of this ancient writer, that his chronology re- 
quires lefs corredion, according to Newton's 
canons, than that of any fubfequent Greek 
hiftorian. The greateft inconvenience attend- 
ing the reading of him arifes from his method, 
which is the mod irregular and digreflive that 
can be conceived j fome entire hiftories com- 
ing in as it were by way of parenthejis in the 
bodies of others. But with all his faults he is 
a moft pleafing writer. 

A more 
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A more particular account of feveral things 
in the period of which Heredotus treats may- 
be extracted from the following authors. Juf- 
tin, book i. ii. iii. and vii. Xenophon's Cyro- 
paedia. The lives of Ariftides, Themiftocles, 
Cimon, Miltiades, and Paufanias, written by 
Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos. And thofe of 
Anaximander, Zeno, Empedocles, Heraclitus, 
and Democritus, by Diogenes Laertius. 



LECTURE XXI. 

Of Thucydides y Xenophon, Diodorus Siculus, Quin- 
tus Curtius, Jrrian, Juftin, Plutarch, and Cor- 
nelius Nepos. 

Next to Herodotus, Thucydides is to be 
read. He propofed to write the hiftory of 
the Peloponnefian war* but introductory to 
this, his principal and profeffed fubjetf, he 
gives a fummary view of the hiftory of Greece 
from the departure of Xerxes to the com- 
mencement of that war, which connects his 
hiftory with that of Herodotus. His hiftory 
however, reaches no farther than the twenty- 
firft year of the Peloponnefian war. 

Thucydides was an Athenian, and em- 
ployed by his country in fome command in 

the 
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the war of which he treats ; but not being 
crowned with fuccefs in an undertaking to 
which the forces he was entrufted with were 
not equal, he was deprived of his command by 
that inconftant people, and obliged to take 
Tefuge among the Lacedaemonians. 

It is impoflible to difcover any marks of 
partiality in this writer, notwithftanding we 
cannot i;ead him without making ourfelves a 
party with the Athenians. • There is all the 
appearance imaginable of the ftridteft fidelity, 
and the moft pun&ual adherence to truth in 
his hiftory ; notwithftanding he was probably 
the firft biftorian who introduced the unna- 
tural cuftom of putting rhetorical pud fi#i- 
tious harangues into the mouths of his princi- 
pal aftors. For the fpeeches which occur in 
Herodotus, who wrote before him, are more 
like converfation than formal harangues, and 
compared with thefe deferve not the name of 
fpeeches. 

The exaftnefs of Thucydides, in obferving 
chronological order, in his hiftory of the events 
of a very various and complex fcene of a&ions, 
obliges him to interrupt the thread of his nar- 
ration in a method that is very painful and 
difagreeable to a reader. But notwithftand- 
ipg this, his hiftory is extremely interefting. 

. To 
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To complete the period of the hiftory of 
which Thueydides treats, after his firft book 
let the eleventh and twelfth of Diodorus Si- 
culus be read, together with Plutarch's The- 
jniftocles, Ariftides, Paufanias and Cimon, and 
the fecond and third books of Juftin. And 
after the whole of Thueydides read the lives 
of Alcibiades, Chabrias, Thrafybulus, and Ly- 
fias, written by Plutarch or Cornelius Nepos, 
the fourth and fifth books of Juftin, and the 
firft book of Orofius. 

Next to Thueydides, let the firft and fecond 
books of Xenophori \r Hiftory of Greece be read. 
This completes the hiftory of the Pelopon- 
nefian war, with the contemporary affairs of 
the Medes and Perfians. After this let him 
proceed to the expedition of Cyrus, and the re- 
turn of the Greeks ; and laftly, the remainder 
of his hiftory of Greece, which contains an 
account of the affairs of the Greeks and Per- 
fians to the battle of Mantinaea, which hap- 
pened in the year 363 before Chrift j fo that 
all the hiftoricaj books of Xenophon comprize 
a period of about forty-eight years. 

Xenophon's hiftory is properly that of his 
own times, and as he was the firft general 
and philofopher, as well as beft hiftorian of 
his age, he had the beft opportunity of being 

Vol. I. t acquainted 
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acquainted with, and the beft capacity of 
judging of, every thing of which he writes. 
With regard to his country, he was in cir- 
cumftances very fimilar to thofe of Thucy- 
dides, and he appears to be equally impartial. 
But he is much happier in the fimplicity, as 
well as true elegance, of his ftyle and man- 
ner. He feems to keep a medium between 
the loofe excurfive manner of Herodotus, and 
the extreme rigour of Thucydides, whofe for- 
mal harangues he has likewife, in a great 
meafure, dropped. But a barrennefs of re- 
markable events in the hiftory of Greece of 
which he treats, as well as the mangled ftate 
in which his works have come down to us, 
makes his hiftory lefs engaging, and I believe 
lefs generally read, than either of the fore- 
mentioned authors. But his Anabajis, in which 
he relates the adventures of a body of ten 
thoufand Greeks, under his own command, 
in their return to Greece from the very heart 
of the Perfian empire, is highly engaging. 
As for his hiftory of Cyrus the Elder, it has 
all the appearance of being compofed with a 
view to exhibit the moft perfed idea he could 
conceive of an accomplifhed prince, both with 
refped to the arts of peace and war. 

To complete the hiftory of all that period 

of 
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of which Xenophon treats, read the lives of 
Lyfadder, Agefilaus, Artaxerxes, Thrafybu- 
lus, Chabrias, Conon, and Datames, written 
by Plutarch, or Cornelius Nepos ; the fourth, 
and fifth books of Juftin, and the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and part of the fifteenth of Dio- 
dorus Siculus. 

After Xenophon's works read the remainder 
of the fifteenth, and the fixteenth book of 
Diodorus Siculus^ which contain the hiftories 
of Greece and Perfia from the battle of Man- 
tinaea to the beginning of the reign of Alex- 
ander the Great, in the year 336 before Chrift. 

Diodorus flourilhed in the time of Julius 
Caefar and Auguftus. He fpared no pains, 
x>r expence, in reading or travelling, to colle<fl 
materials for an univerfal hiftory, from the 
earlieft account of things to his own times $ 
and the fmall remains we have of it bear fuf- 
ficient marks of his great labour and fidelity. 
But the merit of that part of his immenfe and 
valuable work which has come down to us, 
is that of a faithful compiler. For all the laft 
books of his hiftory are, in all probability, 
irrecoverably loft \ though there are fome who 
pretend that they ftill may be extant in fome 
obfcure part of Sicily. Of forty books, of 
which the entire work confifted, the firft five, 
t 2 which 
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which bring the hiftory of the world to the 
Trojan war, are entire. The next five are 
wanting j but from the eleventh to the twen- 
tieth inclufive, the work is complete. The 
hiftory of thofe two books of Diodorus will be 
more complete by reading the lives of Cha- 
brias, Dion, Ephicrates, Timotheus, Fhocion 
and Timoleon, written by Cornelius Nepos. 

After thefe two books of Diodorus Siculus, 
read Arrian's hiftory of Alexander. To make 
this hiftory more complete read alfo Qjiintus 
Curtius, the tenth and eleventh books of Juf- 
tin, and Plutarch's life of Alexander. 

As great an encourager as Alexander the 
Great was of learned men, in an age which 
abounded with them, he has been fo unfor- 
tunate, that none of the many hiftories of his 
exploits which were written by his contem- 
poraries have reached our times * a misfortune 
which, it is remarkable, he fhares in common 
with Auguftus and Trajan, who were nearly 
in the fame circumftances. The oldeft of 
the hiftories of Alexander now extant are 
thofe of Quintus Curtius, and Arrian, who 
lived four hundred years after his death. The 
hiftory of Arrian is an evident, and in all ap- 
pearance, a faithful compilation from authors 
of the beft authority, and who lived neareft 

the 
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the times of Alexander ; particularly from the 
commentaries of Ariftobulus and Ptolemy La- 
gus. He has fo happily fucceeded in a ftudied 
imitation of the ftyle and manner of Xeno- 
phon, that he is often called the young Xeno- 
phon. There is alfo extant an hiftory of In- 
dia by this author. The leaft praife of Ar- 
rian, is that of an hiftorian. His Enchiridion^ 
which is a compendium of Epi&etus's philo- 
fophy, has ever been acknowledged to be the 
moft beautiful piece of ancient heathen mo- 
rality. 

The hiftory of f^uintus Curtius is, upon the 
whole, an agreeable performance ; but there 
appears to be too great a difplay of oratory, 
an affcdtation of fine thoughts, fhining expref- 
fions, and eloquent fpeeches upon every occa- 
fion, to make it thoroughly fatisfa&ory as a 
hiftory. 

After Arrian read the eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, and twentieth books of Diodorus Si- 
culus, which contain the hiftory of Greece from 
the year 323 before Chrift to the year 301 \ 
and to complete this period read alfo the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth books of 
Juftin, and the Demetrius and Eumenes of 
Plutarch. 

After the above-mentioned booksof Diodorus, 
t 3 read 
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read from the fixteenth to the twenty-ninth 
book inclufive of Juftin^ which brings down 
the hiftory to about the year 195 before Chrift. 
Juftin lived under Antoninus Pius about the 
year 1 50 after Chrift. His hiftory is only an 
abridgments and as it were the contents of what 
rauft have been an immenfe and valuable 
work of Trogus Pompeius; being a complete 
univerfal hiftory, from the earlieft account of 
things to his own time, which was that of Au- 
guftus. Juftin has drawn up his compendium 
with a great deal of propriety and elegance, 
%nd it is a very proper book to introduce 
young perfons to the knowledge of hiftory. 

After the fore-mentioned books of Juftin, 
read Plutarch's lives of Pyrrhus, Aratus, Agis, 
Cleomenes and Philopoemen. 

The lives of illuftrious men written by Plu- 
tarch, who flourifhed under the emperor Adrian, 
about the year 130 after Chrift, make an ex- 
cellent fupplement to univerfal hiftory. Being 
more a philofopher than an hiftorian, his lives 
of illuftrious men confift chiefly of fuch parti- 
cular incidents as lead us to form the cleareft 
idea of their tempers, chara&ers, and views. 

Cornelius Nepos, a writer of the Auguftan 
age, who preceded Plutarch nearly in the fame 
plan, exhibits an agreeable compendium of the 

chief 
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chief tranfaftions, and a clear view of the cha- 
racters, of the principal heroes of ancient times ; 
and, like Plutarch, is alfo ufefully read by way 
of fupplement to more regular hiftories. 

To complete the hiftory contained in thofe 
Jives of Plutarch, read the fragments of Dio- 
dorus. 

Laftly, in the regular order of hiftory, read 
the thirtieth book of Juftin, and all that fol- 
low till the two laft, which completes the hif- 
tory of Greece, till it mixes with that of the 
Romans. 

All the hiftories mentioned in this le&ure 
are witten in Greek, except thofe of Juftin, 
Quintus Curtius, and Cornelius Nepos, which 
are in Latin. 
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Of Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis^ Livy 9 Polybius, and 
Appian. 

As the authors of whom an account was 
given in the preceding le&ure contain not only 
the hiftory of Greece, but that of all the nations 
of the world that were known to the hiftorians $ 
fo the following courfe of Roman hiftory muft 
t 4 Hkewife 
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likewife be confidered as comprehending all 
that is now to be learned of the fubfequent 
ancient hiftory of all other nations. Indeed, 
the connexions of the Romans were fo exten- 
five, that a complete hiftory of their affairs 
could be nothing elfe than a hiftory of the 
world j at leaft of that part of it which is moll 
worth our notice. In reality, we know nothing 
of the hiftory of any ancient nations after the 
eftablifhment of the Roman empire, but in 
confequence of their connexion with the Ro- 
mans. The writers of the Roman hiftory I 
fhall give an account of in the order in which 
they are to be read, without any formal tran- 
fition from one to another. 

The writer who treats of the early part of 
the Roman hiftory in the fulleft and moft fatis- 
fa&ory manner, is Dionyjius of Hah'carnajfus y an 
excellent rhetorician, as well as hiftorian. He 
came to Rome in the reign of Auguftus, and 
fpent twenty-two years there, principally with 
a view to acquaint himfelf from the fource of 
information, with the antiquities and cuftoms 
of the Romans. His entire work confifted of 
twenty books, and brought down the hiftory - 
of Rome as far as the beginning of the firft 
Punic war. But, of thefe only the eleven firft 
are now extant, and they end at the year of 

the 
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the city 412, before Chrift 341, the time when 
the confuls refumed the chief authority in the 
Republic after the diffolution of the decem- 
virate. 

This writer was furnifhed with all the lights 
that could be procured to condud him through 
his undertaking, having the afliftance of the 
moft learned and eminent of the Romans in 
every thing in which they could be ferviceable 
to him ; and he is generally thought to have 
made the moft of the authorities he could procure, 
in the great fcarcity of ancient records which 
we have before obferved to have been at Rome. 
But what we are moft indebted to Dionyfius 
for, is the defcription he has given of the man- 
ners, cuftoms, and laws of the Romans, as ob- 
ferved by himfelf, and which no Roman writers 
have mentioned. Indeed, fuch particulars as 
thefe we could not fo reafonably exped from 
a native, writing for the ufe of his country- 
men (who muft have been as well acquainted 
with them as himfelf) as from a foreigner, 
writing for the ufe of foreigners, to whom 
every thing of that kind would be new and 
entertaining. 

Notwithftanding Dionyfius lived in an en- 
lightened age, and he feems defirous to tranf- 
mit nothing but well attefted fads, he has not 
efcaped the charge of the moft egregious cre- 
dulity 
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dulity in his account of fomc of the prodigies, 
with which all the Roman hiftories abound, 
particularly when he tells us, that, by the com- 
mand of Naevius A&ius the Augur, a razor 
cut a whetftone •, that Caftor and Pollux fought 
in perfon for the Romans againft the Latins ; 
that two rivers turned their courfe to favour 
the inhabitants of Cumae ; and that a ftatue of 
fortune fpoke certain words twice over. 

The ftyle of this author, though his lan- 
guage be truly Attic, does not quite anfwer 
the expectations he naturally raifes by his cri- 
tic ifras on the ftyle of other hiftorians, and his 
rules for the proper ftyle of hiftory. For though 
his Attic phrafes are allowed to be elegant, the 
beft critics complain of a Angularity, and a 
particular roughnefs, in the general turn of his 
fentences. 

To complete the hiftory of the period of 
which Dionyfius treats, read Livy, book I. II. 
and III. Plutarch's Romulus, Numa Pompi- 
lius, Valerius Poplicola, Coriolanus, and Ca- 
millus. 

After Dionyfius^ read from the fourth to the 
tenth book inclufive, of Livy, which brings 
the hiftory of Rome to the 45 1 of the building 
of the city, and 292 before Chrift. 

Livy was a native of Padua, but upon un- 
dertaking 
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dertaking to write the Roman hiftory (a work 
in which he was wholly employed for more 
than twenty-two years) he came, in the reign 
of Auguftus, to live at Rome, for the conve- 
nience of having recourfe to the moft proper 
materials for his work, particularly thofe re- 
cords which were preferved in the Capitol ; 
and having collected every thing which he 
thought to his purpofe, he retired to Naples, 
that he might profecute his ftudies without 
interruption. 

All the time he was engaged in this work 
he lived a retired fedentary life. But though 
we never read either of his having ever tra- 
velled, or being employed in any command in 
the army, or any other department of public 
bufinefs, it is remarkable that this defed is not 
perceived in his hiftory. His defcription of 
places is as exadt, as if he had vifited them 
himfelf ; and he defcribes a fiege, and the ar- 
rangement of an army, with the greateft pro- 
priety and judgment. It is not improbable 
but he might be affifted in thofe parts of his 
work by perfbns who were better acquainted 
with the fubjeds of them than he himfelf 
could be. When he was at Rome, he enjoyed 
the favour of Auguftus, who gave him every 
opportunity of furnifhing himfelf with the 
knowledge neceflary to his defign.. 

The 
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The entire work of Livy confifted of one 
hundred and forty-two books ; but of thefe 
only thirty-five are left, viz. the firft, the third, 
the fourth, and half of the fifth decad; but 
the epitome of them all by another hand is 
extant. 

All the ancients are unanimous in giving 
the moft ample teftimony to the noble and 
generous impartiality of this writer} who, 
though he lived in the reign of Auguftus, had 
the courage to do juftice to the characters of 
Pompey, Cicero, Brutus, and Caffius. But, 
probably with a view to add to the folemnity 
of his hiftory, he takes every opportunity of 
inferting accounts of omens and prodigies, 
and fome, as they appear to us of the loweft 
and moft ridiculous nature. Indeed, with 
refpedt both to the materials of his hiftory, 
and the ftyle and manner of compofition, 
Livy feems to have ftudied grandeur and mag- 
nificence. With all the marks of real mo- 
defty, and greatnefs of mind, he every where 
preferves an uniform energy and majefty of 
ftyle, to which the length and fulnefs of his 
periods does not a little contribute j and every 
part, is as elaborate and highly finifhed as pof- 
fible. 

To fupply the chafm between the tenth 

and 
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and twentieth books of Livy, read Polybius^ 
particularly books firft and fecond, which 
treat chiefly of the firft Punic war ; the epi- 
tome of the fecond decad of Livy, Juftin, 
book feventeenth, eighteenth, twenty-fecond, 
and twenty-third, fourteen chapters of the 
fourth book of Orofius, the fourth and fifth 
of the third book of the hijioria mifcellanea of 
Paulus Diaconus, Plutarch's Marcellus, and 
Fabius Maximus ; the fecond tome of the an- 
nals of Zonaras, and Appian's Punic and II- 
lyrian wars. 

Polybius was an Arcadian. He flourifhed 
in the year 216 before Chrift, and was of the 
firft note in his age as a foldier, ftatefman, 
and philofopher. He came to Rome on an 
embafly, and there became very intimate with 
Scipio Africanus the younger, and Laelius, 
whofe infeparable companion he was in all 
their expeditions. 

His hiftory confifted originally of forty books, 
of which the eighth part only is remaining to 
us entire, and comprehends a fpace of fifty- 
three years, the greateft part of it employed in 
the hiftory of thofe events of which he was an 
eye witnefs, and in the conduft of which he 
had a confiderable (hare. 

The pains whiqh this writer took to inform 

himfelf 
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himfelf of the things and places of which he 
writes was prodigious. He crofled the Alps, 
and traverfed one part of Gaul, on purpofe to 
reprefent truly Hannibal's paflage in Italy; 
and fearing to omit the leaft circumflance of 
Scipio's a&ions, he travelled all over Spain, 
and flopped particularly at New Carthage, that 
he might carefully ftudy the fituation of it - 9 
and even ufed Scipio's authority to procure 
veffels to fail upon the Atlantic ocean, with 
fome view to the hiftory he was writing. He 
learned the Roman tongue, and obtained a 
perfect knowledge of their laws, their rites, 
their cuftoms, and antiquities ; and having 
gained permiffion from the fenate to fearch 
the Capitol, he made himfelf familiar with 
their records, and tranflated them into his 
mother tongue- 

However, though in a perfeft acquaintance 
with his fubjedt, and efpecially as a judge of 
every thing relating to it, he was fuperior to 
almoft all other ancient hiftorians, he is infe- 
rior to moft of them in point of eloquence ; 
and it appears not to have been without juftice 
that Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus calls him un- 
polite, and reproaches him with negligence* 
both in the choice of his words, and the 
ftru&ure of his periods. His obfervations and 

reflections 
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refle&ions (which Frequently interrupt the 
courfe of his narration, and take up great part 
of his work) appear tedious to thofe who are 
impatient to go on with the hiftory, but are 
univerfally admired by the thoughtful and 
judicious. 

Orq/tus was a Chriftian prefbyter, who flou- 
rifhed about A. D. 416, and wrote feven books 
of hiftory againft the Pagans. 

Appian was defcended from one of the chief 
families of Alexandria. He came to Rome in 
the time of the emperor Trajan, where he 
pra&ifed the law, and diftinguifhed himfelf 
fo much as a pleader, that he was advanced 
to fome office in the government; and by 
the fucceeding emperors Adrian and Antoni- 
nus Pius, to the higheft dignities of the em- 
pire. 

Of the many works which he compofed, 
there remain at this time but the leaft part, 
viz. his hiftory of the Punic, Syrian, Parthian, 
Mithridatic, and Spanifh wars, the fifth book 
of the civil wars, and thofe of Illyricum. 

Whatever refledtion it may be upon him as 
a man, it ought to be no objedtion with us to 
the hiftory of Appian, that he has been fuf- 
pe&ed of copying a good deal from the Com- 
mentaries of Auguftus, and other writers 

whofe 
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whofc works are now loft ; and this circum- 
ftance may have occafioned fome little in- 
equality in his ftyle. This, however, is only 
what fome critics pretend to have obferved, 
and his ftyle is allowed to be, upon the whole, 
very plain and fuited to his fubjed. His 
method of preferving the tranfa&ions of every 
particular country diftindl from thofe of every 
other is thought to have fome advantages, 
and he is allowed to be particularly happy in 
his defcriptions of battles, and in every refpedt 
to have given the greateft proof of his know- 
ledge in the art of war. 

After Appian, fhould be read the remainder 
of Livy, from the twenty-firft book to the 
end, which brings the hiftory to the year of 
the city 587, before Chrift 166, and the epi- 
tome of Livy to the end. 

To complete the laft books of Livy, read 
Plutarch's Hannibal, Scipio Africanus, Qjain- 
tus Flamininus, Paulus ^Emilius, and Cato 
Major. After this read his Gracchi, Marius, 
Sylla, Cato Minor, Sartorius, Lucullus, Pom- 
pey, and Brutus. 
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LECTURE XXIII. 

OfSalluft, Cafar, Hirtius, Dio Caffius, Pater cuius § 
Suetonius, and Tacitus. 

The reader of hiftory muft now proceed 
to SalluJFs hiftory of the war of Jugurtha, 
which happened one hundred years before 
Chrift, and of the confpiracy of Catiline, which 
happened fixty-two years before Chrift. 

Salluft was a Roman, defcended of a family 
which had long made a figure in the equef- 
trian order. He was a man of profligate mo- 
rals, and the early part of his life was fpent 
in the purfuits of ambition ; but not fucceed- 
ing in his attempts to be a leading man in the 
government of the ftate, he retired with a 
difcontent which fhows itfelf, both in the 
general feverity of his language, and his fre- 
quent keen invedives againft the times in 
•which he lived. He was a great enemy of 
Cicero (whofe wife Terentia he married after 
Cicero had divorced her) and the friend of 
-Caefar, who was a great admirer of him. By 
Caefar he was entrufted with the command 
of fome forces, and a province, in which, by 
his exceflive rapacioufnefs, he grew {o rich, 
that, upon his return, he purchafed one of 

Vol. h v the 
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the nobleft manfions in Rome, which to this 
day is called the gardens of Salluft. 

The hiftory of the war of Jugurtha, and 
of the Catilinarian confpiracy are all that we 
have left of this hiftorian. Nothing at all is 
left of that excellent hiftory which procured 
him the title of the prince of hijlorians, except 
four orations and two epiftles, collected by 
the ancient grammarians. 

It is remarkable that, notwithftanding the 
profligacy of this writer's morals, and his par- 
ticular attachments in life, thofe things fecm 
to have laid no bias upon him as a writer. 
He docs juftice both to Cicero and Caefar ia 
his hiftory of the Catilinarian confpiracy j and 
he is faid to have taken uncommon pains to 
get well informed in the particulars of his hif- 
tory. With regard to the Punic wars in par- 
ticular, we are told that he not only examined 
the memoirs and writings of thofe countries, 
byt vifited many places in perfon, to avoid 
miftakes in his defcriptions. 

Salluft falls far fhort of the majefty of Livy, 
but he is remarkably happy in a peculiar con- 
cifenefs, fulnefs and energy of expreflion, for 
which he is faid to have particularly ftudied 
Thucydides. His harangues are extremely 
elaborate, but much too long in proportion to 

the 
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the hiftory, and they have every appearance 
of being purpofely introduced to fhow his own 
eloquence on a variety of occafions. 

A fondnefs for thefe fet declamations has 
ftrangely feized almoft all the hiftorians of 
antiquity who are famous for their ftyle and 
manner of compofition. It may perhaps be, 
in part, accounted for by confidering that, 
they were almoft all educated pleaders; and 
that propriety of addrefs on every occafion 
was fo much ftudied by the Romans, that it 
was the conftant exercife of youth at fchools, 
as we learn from Juvenal, to make fpeeches 
for the hefoes of hiftory ; and one great and 
happy example would' occafion many imita-- 
tions of that unnatural manner. It muft be 
acknowledged, however, that they tend to 
make hiftory much more interefting, by oblig- 
ing the reader to dwell longer on the ftate of 
things in important fituations. 

Julius Cafar's Commentaries of his own wars, 
and the fupplements by Hirtius and others. 

Julius Caefar was a man who, by the arts 
of popularity, acquired great afcendancy over 
the people at Rome. Being entrufted with 
the command of an army in Gaul, he reduced 
all that country into fubjedion to the Ro- 
mans, and by the fame good fortune, and his 

v % own 
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own excellent condudt, he made himfelf maf- 
ter of the commonwealth ; but fell a facrifice 
to the fpirit of liberty, which was not yet Suf- 
ficiently quelled in that brave and high Spirited 
people. 

The title of Caefar's Commentaries does not 
promife a regular and complete hiftory of the 
wars of which they treat. But fo mafterly 
is the performance, that none of the an- 
cients ever attempted to improve upon them. 
Though Caefar is the hero of his own hiflory, 
he always fpeaks of himfelf in the third per- 
fon ; and he gives an account of the prodi- 
gious fuccefs he met with, with the greateft 
delicacy, and with as much coolnefs and im- 
partiality, as if he were writing the hiftory of 
any other perfon. 

In this Caefar exatfly refembles Xenophon. 
Indeed, there are few perfons whofe cir- 
cumftances, and manner of writing, admit 
of a nearer comparifon They have the fame 
advantage in the clearnefs of their defcriptions 
of thmgs relating to war from having been 
generals themfelves. They have the fame 
Simplicity and eafe in their ftyle, and both are 
equally fparing in introducing fet fpeeches. 
Of the two, Caefar keeps nearer to nature and 
probability in this refpe^h Perhaps he might 

choofe 
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choofe to flyle his work Commentaries y rather 
than lay himfelf under a kind of neceffity of 
fwelling a regular hiftory^ with ornaments fo 
unfuitable to a work which ought to be the 
exa£t copy of truth and real life. 

Hirtius, who wrote fome of the books 
which are generally joined with Caefar, was 
a man intimately acquainted with the trans- 
actions of thofe times. After the death of 
Caefar he was made conful, and together with 
his colleague Panfa died glorioufly at the bat- 
tle of Mutina, fighting againft Antony. His 
ftyle, and manner of compofition, as well as 
the fubje&of his hiftory, juflly entitle him to 
a place next to Caefar. The other pieces com- 
monly annexed to Caefar are greatly inferior 
to thefe. 

To obtain a clear idea of the hiftory of 
this important period of time, Cicero's epijiks^ 
cfpecially thofe to Atticus, ought by no means 
to be overlooked. Cicero feldom departed from 
Rome, and was a principal aftor in all the 
great affairs tranfatfed in his time \ of which 
he writes almolt an uninterrupted account to 
his friend Atticus, who lived a retired life, 
remote from all affairs of ftate. So great is 
the franknefs of this writer, that we fee the 
inoft fecret motions of his heart, and how he 

v 3 was 
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was affe&ed upon every emergence. He alfo 
fhows us, as far as he himfelf was able to pe- 
netrate, the hearts of all thofe men who 
make fo great a figure in the hiftory of thofe 
times. 

Dio Cqffius was a native of Bithynia, whi- 
ther alfo he retired to pafs the conclufion of 
his life, after having been twice conful at 
Rome, and been entrufted with the govern- 
ment of feveral provinces under Alexander 
Severus, and feveral of the preceding empcrocs. 

His hiftory comprifed all the time from the 
building of Rome to the reign of Alexander, 
which he wrote in eighty books, divided into 
eight decads, of which few are faved from 
that cataftrophe which has been fatal to many 
admirable works of this nature, through the 
ignorance and incurfions of barbarous nations. 
At prefent the thirty-fifth book is the firft of 
thofe that remain entire. For we have only 
fome fragments of the thirty-fourth. His 
progrefs to the fixtieth is complete enough, 
but inftead of the laft twenty we muft be 
content with what Xiphilinus, a monk of 
Conftantinople, who wrote in the year 1050 
after Chrift, has given us, in a compendium 
of them. That which we now have of this 
♦author, comprehending the events of three 

hundred 
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hundred years at leaft, begins at the time 
when Lucullus had his great commands, and 
ends with the death of the emperor Claudius. 
We are as unfortunate with refpedt to this 
author as to Livy ; fince the hiftory of the laft 
forty years, of the tranfa&ions of which he 
was an eye witnefs, is entirely loft. 

This writer has by no means avoided the 
charge of partiality, from his favouring the 
party of Caefar and Antony, and his inventive 
againft Pompey and Cicero, particularly the 
latter, whom he treats in the mod fcurrilous 
and indecent manner ; and perhaps it is not fo 
much an argument of the prudent conduit of 
Dio, as of a criminal complaifance in him, 
that he could pafs through fueh dangerous 
times as thofe of Commodus, Caracalla and 
Heliogabalus, without any rifk of his life or 
fortune. But on the other hand, it is an ar* 
gument in favour of his charader, that he 
was efteemed by that excellent prince Alex- 
ander Severus, with whom he once had the 
honour of being conful, and under whom he 
publifhcd his hiftory. This writer, however, 
has certainly fallen into a greater excefsof fu- 
perdition and credulity with refped to prodi- 
gies and miracles than Livy. From JLivy's 
u 4 manner 
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manner of introducing thofe things it cannot 
at all be inferred that he believed them. He 
feems rather to have brought them in to add 
to the folemnity and dignity of his hiftory ; 
but they make a very different appearance in 
Dio. The fpeeches of this writer, which take 
up whole books, are infufferably tedious; 
but his ftyle in general is rather admired than 
otherwife. He was a great imitator of Thu- 
cydides, and is not fo obfcure as he was. 

The period of which Dio Caflius treats will 
be made more complete by felleius Paterculus, 
who lived under Tiberius. He was a perfon 
of noble extraction, and had confiderable em- 
ployments in the Roman ftate. His work is 
an epitome of the Roman hiftory to his own 
times, upon which he is more large 5 and he 
tranfmits to us feyeral particulars which we 
fhould not otherwife have known. Except- 
ing the grofs flatteries of Tiberius and Seja- 
nus, Paterculus's work is a faithful and ele- 
gant compendium of Roman hiftory ; but it 
is in feveral places imperfect. This writer 
excels in drawing characters ; and if his worH 
be thought too rhetorical, it muft be acknow-: 
ledged that his rhetoric is more that of the 
gentleman than of the fcholar. 

Suetonius* s 
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Suetonius* s lives of the twelve Cafars. This 
author was a Roman born, had been employed 
in the army, and at the bar in the reign of 
Trajan ; and under Adrian he was for fome 
time what we may call fecretary of ftate ; but 
being obliged to quit his office, on account 
of fome difguft which he had given to his 
matter, he retired, and wrote the history he 
has left us. Indeed, his work can hardly be 
called a history $ fince, without any regard to 
chronological order, he has only thrown toge- 
ther fuch incidents in the lives of the twelve 
Caefars, as he imagined would reflect the 
greatest light on their real characters, and has 
difpofed them in an order which he thought 
best adapted to that purpofe. 

Suetonius has given us the most undoubted 
proofs of his diligence, veracity, and freedom, 
in the execution of his work. He is even 
thought to have entered too particularly into 
the detail of fome unnatural vices. His ex- 
preflion is very clear, though concife: but 
no writer requires a greater knowledge of the 
manners, customs, and antiquities of Rome 
to make him. intelligible; his mention of them 
and allufions to them are fo frequent. 

Tacitus 's Annals and Hi/lory. This author 
Was a Roman, who was advanced regularly 

through 
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through all the honours of the ftate, till he 
was made conful under Nerva. He wrote 
annals of the public affairs in (ixteen books, 
which begin at the death of Augustus Caefar, 
and continue the ftory almost to the end of 
Nero. We have but part of them left $ viz. 
the four first books, a fmall part of the fifth, 
all the fixth, from the eleventh to the fifteenth, 
and part of the fixteenth. The two last years 
of Nero, and part of the foregoing year, are 
wanting. Thefe are the last books of the 
work. He has left us a hiftory likewife, which 
extends from the beginning of the reign of 
Galba to the end of that of Domitian. There 
are alfo extant of this author, one book of the 
Manners of the Germans \ and another of the 
Life of Jgricola. 

Tacitus is a most faithful, grave, and fe- 
vere writer. Indeed, the fubjedt of his hiC- 
tory exhibits the most (hocking fpe&acie of 
vice which the annals of mankind can (bow $ 
in which cafe true history mu6t neceflarily 
have all the keennef6 of fatire. This history 
contains a fund of political knowledge, and 
on that account is very proper to be studied 
by princes and ministers of state. 

Nothing can be more oppofite than the ftyle 
of Tacitus and that of Caefar$ yet each may 

be 
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be called excellent in their kind. Tacitus has 
* not the beautiful fimplicity and eafy flow of 
Csefar, but his language has equal precifion 
and more force. He is not fo eafy to be un- 
derstood, but he does not pleafe lefs when he 
is underftood. It is hardly credible that fo 
much fentiment fhould be crowded into fo 
fmall a compafs as is done by Tacitus. Csefar 
will perhaps have more charms for a young 
gentleman, but Tacitus will give more fatis- 
fadtion to a perfon of age and experience. 

Tacitus is the laft Roman hiftorian who 
is worth reading except barely for the fake of 
thofe faffs which we have no other method 
of getting acquainted with. Indeed both Sue- 
tonius and Tacitus are generally placed in 
what is called the Jilver age of the Latin 
tongue j but all the fucceeding writers are uni- 
verfally thrown into the brazen or iron age. I 
fhall, therefore, content myfelf with a flighter 
mention of them, in the order in which they 
ought to be read, without diftinguifhing them 
into primary and fecondary writers. 



lecture 
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LECTURE XXIV. 

Of AureUus Viftor^ Herod ian t Seriptores Romania 
Eutropius y Zozimus, Zonaras y Jornandes^ Am- 
mianus Marccllinus ■, Procopius, Agathias y Nice- 
tas Acominatus , Nicephorus Gregoras % and Jo- 
hannes Cantacuzenus. Uje of Books of Antiquities. 
Writers who have explained Coins and Infcrip- 
tions. Uje of a Knowledge of the Civil Law. 
Of modern Compilations of Hiftory. The Uni- 
verfal Hiftory. Hookers Roman Hi/lory. 

The lives of Nerva and Trajan written by 
AureUus Viftor or Xiphilin. 

Aurelius Vi&or was a perfon of mean birth, 
but, on account of his learning and abilities, 
was advanced by Conftantius, the fon of Con- 
ftantine the Great, to feveral confiderable em- 
ployments in the ftate. Among other works 
he wrote a hiftory of the Caefars, from Auguf- 
tus down to Conftantius his patron. 

Spartian's Adrian, and Capitolinus's Anto- 
ninus- 

Hcrodian. This author was a Greek gram- 
marian of Alexandria in the fecond century, 
but he fpent moft of his time at Rome in the 
court of the emperors, where he wrote his 

hiftory. 
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hiftory. It confifts of eight books, from the 
death of Antoninus Philofophus to Balbinus 
and Papienus, in the year 238, which is the 
hiftory of his own times. 

Few authors have ever had a happier or 
more engaging manner of writing than this. 
He prefents every fcene with its caufes and 
effe&s in the cieareft and eafieft point of view - % 
and his fiyle, without the leaft appearance of 
labour, has all the charms of fimplicity and 
elegance. 

After Herodian muft be read what has not 
been already directed to out of the fix follow- 
ing writers, commonly known by the name 
of Scriptores Romania or Hiftoria Auguftce jcrip-> 
tores \ viz. Spartianus, Lampridius, Capitolinus, 
Vulcatius, Trcbellius Pollio, and Vopifcus, 
They are publifhed altogether by Cafaubon 
and Salmafius. They all flourished about the 
time of Dioclefian, or Conftantine, and their 
works are not eafily diftinguifhed from one 
another. But there is a chafm in thefe wri- 
ters, between Gordian III. and Valentinian f 
which may be fupplied from Aurelius Vi&or, 
By the help of this fuppiement, the above- 
mentioned writers bring down the hiftory to 
the year of the city 1036, of Chrift 283. 

If any perfon would choofe to fee an epi- 
tome 
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tome of the Roman hiftory till about this time, 
Eutropius will furnifh him with a pretty good 
one in Latin. He was an Italian fophift, and 
fecretary to Conftantine the Great, but more 
particularly trufted by Julian. By the exprefs 
order of the emperor Valcns he wrote a com- 
pendium of the Roman hiftory to the death of 
Jovian, in the year of the city 1 1 19, of Chrift 
366. All the writers of the Roman hiftory 
from this time are Greek, except Amtnianus 
Marcellinus. 

Zozimus wrote the hiftory of the declenfion 
of the empire in fix books, beginning with Au- 
guftus, giving a fuller account of things from 
the reign of Dioclefian, and ending with the 
taking of Rome by the Goths under Alaric* 
In the firft book he runs through all the firft 
emperors to Dioclefian with great brevity 5 but 
in the other five books he gives a larger and 
fuller account. He lived in the time of Theo- 
dofius the younger, who began his reign in the 
year 507. Zozimus was a pagan, and there- 
fore very often refle&s upon the chriftian 
princes; notwithstanding which, his fidelity 
is not eafily to be called in queftion. 

Zonaras wrote a general hiftory, from the* 
beginning of the world to the death of the em- 
peror Alexius Comnenus in the year 1119* in 

whofe 
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whofc time he lived. He divided his work 
into three tomes. In the firft he gives a brief 
hiftory of the worid from the creation to the 
deftru&ion of Jerufalem j in the fecond he 
writes the Roman hiftory from the building of 
Rome to Conftantine the Great, but very 
briefly $ and in the third tome, he gives an 
account of the a&ions of all the chriftian em- 
perors from Conftantine the Great to the death 
of Alexius Comnenus. 

This hiftory and that of Zozimus will be 
made more complete by Jornandes'% hiftory of 
the fucceflioas of kingdoms and times, and his 
hiftory of the Goths. He flouriflied about the 
yearofChrift 540. He was himfelf a Goth, 
or an Alan, and, as he fays, joined the Gothic 
hiftorians with the Greek and Latin writers, 
in order to compile his hiftory. 

Ammianus Marcellinus flourifhed in the 
year of Chrift 375, and was a foldier under 
Conftantine and Julian. He wrote thirty-one 
books from the beginning of Nerva to the 
death of Valens, in whofe court he lived : but 
of thofe the firft thirteen have perifhed. In 
thofe which are extant he begins with Gallus 
Caefar about the year of Chrift 353, and large- 
ly defcribes the anions and lives of Conftan- 
tius Cae&r, Julian, Jovian, Valentinian, and 

Valens. 
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Valcns. He was an eye witncfs of a great part 
of what he writes, and he brings the hiftory 
to the year of Rome 1128, of Chrift 378. 

In the mifcellaneous hiftory of Paulus Dia~ 
conus, beginning with book xiu will be found 
a complete hiftory from Valentinian to the 
depofition of Michael Curopalates, in the year 
of Chrift 8 1 2, in which time this author lived. 

Procopius flouriftied in the year 402, and 
wrote feven books of the Perfian, Gothic, and 
Vandalic wars, undertaken by Juftinian, and 
conduced by his general Belifarius. 

Agathias lived about the year of Chrift 567. 
He was a lawyer by profeffion, of Smyrna in 
Ada 5 he wrote five books of the reign and ac- 
tions of Juftinian, and begins his hiftory where 
Procopius ended. He was a pagan. 

If any perfon choofe to omit thefe laft men- 
tioned writers, and go on with the third tome 
of Zonaras, he may pafs on from Zonaras to 
Nicetas Acorn inatus, or Choniates, who be- 
gins where Zonaras ends, and continues the 
hiftory pretty largely for eighty-five years, to 
the taking of Conftantinople by Baldwin the 
Flandrian, in the year of Chrift 1203. This 
writer was born at Chonis, a town in Phrygia, 
from whence he took his name. 

After Nicetas, follows Nicephorus Grego- 

ras, 
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ras, who wrote a hiftory of one hundred and 
forty-five years, from Theodorus Lafcares the 
firft to the death of Andronicus Paleologus 
the latter, in the year of Chrift 1341, about 
which time he flourifhed. 

But whereas the fidelity of this writer is 
called in queftion, particularly his hiftory of 
Andronicus Paleologus, it may not be amifs 
to take in here Johannes Cantacuzenus, who ' 
of an emperor became a monk, and wrote an 
excellent hiftory under the title of Chriftodu- 
lus. This royal hiftorian flourifhed about the 
year of Chrift 1350. His hiftory confifts of 
fix books, of which the two firft treat of the 
reign of Andronicus, the remaining four of his 
own reign, and what he did after the death of 
Andronicus. He was made a monk in the 
year of Chrift 1 360, when he took the name 
of Jofaaphus. 

The conclufion of the hiftory of Conftan- 
tinople, with the rife and progrefs of the 
Turks, who put an end to it, may be learned 
from Laonicus Chalchondiles. He begins his 
hiftory with Ottoman the fon of Orthogul, who 
began to reign about the year of Chrift 1300. 
His work confifts of ten books, and brings the 
hiftory to the year 1453, in which Conftanti- 
nople was taken by Mahomet II. 

Vol. I. w That 
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That you may not be difappointed in yonr 
expectations from thofe historians who wrote 
after the removal of the feat of the empire 
from Rome to Constantinople, I must inform 
you that, as from that time the grandeur of 
the empire began to decline, the bounds of it 
to be contra&ed, and confequently the con- 
nexions of the Romans to be lefs extenfire 
than before $ the Byzantine hijiorians, as thofe 
writers arc called, are very much confined to 
the affairs of the empire ancl court of Constan- 
tinople, which for feveral centuries before the 
final diflblution of the empire was very incon- 
fidferable. This part therefore of the preced- 
ing courfe is by no means to be called general 
histoiy, as the earlier part of it, but, on the 
contrary, it is, like it, very much limited and 
particular. 

Of all the modern compilations^ derived from 
thefe fources of historical knowledge, none 
are fo ufeful as thofe which treat of the man- 
ners, customs* and laws of the Greeks and 
Romans- The most complete body of Greek 
and Roman antiquities is that which has been 
cdllefted from the united labours of all the 
be$t tritics and antiquaries by Grsevius and 
Grdnovius. But this is an immenfely volu- 
minous work, which few perfons can pur- 
chafe, 
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chafe, or perufe. A pcrfon may 
ledge enough of this kind for 

reading the Greek and Latin 

Potter's excellent and compendious fyste^- i 
Greek antiquities and in Kennet's antiquitR 
of Rome; but without an acquaintance with 
thefe at least, a perfon will find himfelf greatly 
at a lofs in reading the courfe, or any part of 
the courfe, of history recommended above. 
The most complete body of Roman antiqui- 
ties is that of Rofinus. 

Books which contain colle&ions of coins 
and infcriptions fhould by no means be ne- 
glected by a perfon who is defirous of receiv- 
ing all the light he can get into the tranfac- 
tions of any period of paft times. The princi- 
pal colle&ors of thefe kinds of records are Gra- 
ter, Lipfius, Chifhul, Montfaucon, Prideaux, 
Mazochius, and Fleetwood, for infcriptions ; 
and Spanheim, Urfinus, Patin, Vaillant, Har- 
douin, and Goltzius, for coins. 

With regard to the Roman hiftory, no per- 
fon can be a competent judge of many im- 
portant things relating to it, who is not verfed 
in the civil /aw, which contains the hiftory of 
the domestic policy of that great people. Let 
every perfon therefore who propofes to study 
the Roman history by ail means make himfelf 

w 2 master 
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or the purpofe of 



enumerate all the 
Snt history. The 
tory ancient and 
td it is the more 
history, as the re- 
ferences in it to ongnxai authors are very large 
and particular on every paragraph of it $ fothat 
it is at least a full index to univerfal history, 
and furnifhes the reader with the means both 
of enlarging the story, and corredling any mis- 
takes the authors may have fallen into. The 
performance is certainly a very unequal one, 
.with refpeft both to judgment and style, and 
the chronology of it is various, as might be ex- 
pedted from a work which could not have 
been completed at all but by a great number 
of hands. It is to be regretted that the chro- 
nological tables adapted to it are drawn up 
upon the old exploded fystenn. But among a 
few inftances of inaccuracy, there are num- 
berlefs marks of the greatest labour and im- 
partiality. 

Of the compilers of the Roman history in 
particular, Hooke feems far preferable to any 

other 
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other in French or Englifh. He has (howed 
the greateft fagacity in tracing the rife, pro- 
grefs, and condu£t of that people, and in pe- 
netrating into the characters of their principal 
heroes. 



LECTURE XXV. 

Of the Method of JIu dying the Engli/Ii Hijlory. 
Original Writers recommended. Gildas. Bede. 
Nennius. Hoe I Dha's Laws. Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. Caradocus. Roman JVriters of EngUJh 
Affairs. Their Defects how fup plied. Fulnefs 
of Englifh Hijlory from the Time of Chrijlianity 
accounted for. Saxon Recorders. Saxon Chro- 
nicle. j4Jfer Menevenjis. Ethelward. Verfiegan. 
Sheringham. IVhat Foreign Hi/lories are ufeful 
to a Knowledge of the Englifh Affairs in early 
Times. Of the Dani/h y Iflandic y German y and 
Norwegian Antiquities. 

As the history of our own country is both 
more interefting to us, and, on every account, 
of the moft confequence for us to be thorough- 
ly acquainted with, I fhall be more particular 
in my directions to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of it than I have been with refpe& to 

w 3 ancient 
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ancient history.* To do this in as complete a 
manner as the bounds of my defign will admit, 
I (hall firft deduce a regular feries of hiftorians % 
from the earlieft account of our nation to 
what may be called our own times, and then 
give fome account of the records which our 
country affords of a different nature, but 
which a careful historian ought to avail him- 
felf of, and alfo of the places where it is faid 
fuch records are to be met with. A great 
part of what I (hall advance upon this lad head 
in particular will be extra&ed from Nichriforts 
Englijh Hijiorical Library \ to which I would 
refer thofe perfons who are defirous of farther 
informatiop with refpeft to the fubjed of this 
Ledture. I (hall however fo far depart from 
his method as to give all I have to fay con- 
cerning the Britons, Saxons, and all the earlier 
part of our history, by itfelf. 

Imperfect as what I have collc&ed on this 
fubjed may be, it will at leaft fuffice to give 
you an idea of what care, labour, and faga- 
city, are neceffary to compile a good history of 
our country, from the vaft variety of mate- 
rials which it affords for that purpofe j which 

* This is fufliciently applicable to the people of the United 
States of America, who are chiefly defcended from the Eng- 
)ifh, and have ftill the preateft natural connexion with them. 

will 
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will make us more fenfible of the obligations 
we are under to thofe diligent historians and 
antiquarians who have taken the pains requi- 
fite for that purpofe, and increafe our con- 
tempt for thofe writers, who, without stir- 
ring from their clofets, or perufing one an- 
cient original author, affume the name of hif- 
torianSy and publifli pompous accounts of their 
works; when they. have done nothing more 
than republifh, in a new, and perhaps no 
better form, the information that had been 
collected by others- Of thefe fecpnd and 
third hand compilers no nation perhaps fur- 
nifhes a greater number than our own. If 
fuch works be recommended by greater fym- 
metry in the arrangement of their parts, and 
a better style and manner of compofition, it 
cannot be denied but that the authors of them 
have their merit ; but then it is a merit of a 
different kind from that of the laborious in- 
veftigators of historical truth, and ought not 
to be confounded with it. 

I muft admonifh you, however, that you 
muft not promife yourfelves much entertain- 
ment from the language and style of the ori- 
ginal historians of our nation. The bulk of 
our ancient histories are only to be confidered 
as repofitories of fafts. It has only been of late 

w 4 years 
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years that history has been written with the 
leaft degree of elegance by the natives of this 
country ; and even now we can (how but very 
few mafteriy corapofitions of this kind ; per- 
haps none which have united with the merit 
of writers that of diligent inveftigators of his- 
torical truth. Indeed, thefe qualifications in 
modern times are rarely united, though in 
ancient times they often were. 

The mod ancient Britifh historian now ex- 
tant is Gildas. He was a monk of Bangor 
about the middle of the fixth century, a for- 
rowful fpedtator of the miferies, and almoft 
utter ruin, of his countrymen the Britons, by 
a people under whofe banners they expedted 
protediofi and peace. His lamentable history 
De excidio Britannia is all that is printed of 
his writing, and perhaps all that is any where 
pxtant. 

Contemporary with Gildas was Bede, who 
was a Saxon ; and though his history of the 
Englifh nation is chiefly ecclefiaflical, he has 
intermixed feveral particulars of the civil state 
of the Britons and Saxons. 

The next Britifh historian of note is Nen- 
nius^ a rgonk, who flour ifhed in the year 830. 
He is faid to have left behind him feveral 
treatifes, whereof all that is published is his 
Hijioria Britonum, . 

The 
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The next remains of the Britons, are Hod 
Dhds Lawsy which were enaded about the 
middle of the tenth century. Of thefe there 
are feveral copies, both in Welch and Latin, 
ftill extant ; among which is a very old one, 
written on parchment, in Jefus College at 
Oxford. 

We are not to expedl any fuch affiftance 
for afcertaining the hiftory of thefe times as 
after ages afford us from charters, letters pa- 
tent, &c. It is very doubtful whether thofe 
times ever produced fuch materials for hiftory; 
if they did, they have all perifhed. Neither 
can we expedt any affiftance from the medals, 
or coins, of the ancient Britons. The money 
ufed here in Caefar's time was nothing more 
than iron rings, and fhapelefs pieces of brafs; 
nor does it well appear that their kings did 
afterwards introduce any of another fort. 

The firft perfon that attempted the writing 
of the old Britifh hiftory after the conqueft 
was Jeffery, archdeacon of Monmouth. This 
author lived under king Stephen, about the 
year 1150. He feems particularly fond of 
ftories which have the air of romance, which 
led him to pitch upon king Arthur's feats of 
chivalry, and Merlin's prophecies, as proper 
fubje&s for his pen; but his moft famous 

piece 
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piece is his Chronicon, Jive hijloria Britonum. 
In this he has given a genealogy of the kings 
of Britain from the days of Brutus, the fup- 
pofed foa of i£neas, containing a catalogue of 
above feventy monarchs, who reigned in this 
iftand before Julius Caefar landed in it. The 
firft ftone of this fabric was laid by Nennius, 
but the fuperftfufture is this author's own. 
Nbtwithftanding this author has not been 
without his advocates, particularly the fa- 
mous J. Leland, his hiftory is now univerfally 
regarded in no other light than that of a -ro- 
mance. 

Contemporary with this Jeffery was Cara- 
docus, a monk of Lancarvan, who wrote a 
hiftory of the petty kings of Wales after they 
were driven into that corner of the ifland by 
the Saxons. This hiftory, which was written 
originally in Latin, and brought as low as the 
year 1 1 56 by its author, was afterwards trans- 
lated into Englifh, by Humphry Lluid, and 
englarged and publifhed by Dr. Powel, and 
again by W. Wyn, with a learned preface. 

After king Charles's reftoration Mr. R. 
Vaughan, a learned gentleman of Merioneth- 
fhire, publifhed his Britijh antiquities revived* 
wherein are many curious remarks and difco- 
veries. This author was well known to arch- 

bifbop 
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bifhop Ufhcr, by whom he was much coun- 
tenanced and encouraged in thefe ftudies. 

The Roman writers treat of the affairs of 
this ifland, both antecedent to their conqueft 
of it, and during their ftay in it, only occa- 
fionally. Qefar may be depended upon for 
an authentic account of his own expedition, 
and the manner in which he was received by 
the natives $ but it is certain he could have 
but little opportunity of being acquainted 
with the manners and cuftoms of the people, 
or any thing relating to the internal ftate of 
the nation. As the Romans were afterwards 
better acquainted with the ifland, we have 
more reafon to depend upon the little that we 
find of our hiftory in Tacitus, Dio Caflius, 
Suetonius, Eutropius, and the Scriptores Ro- 
roani, who may all be fuppofed to have had 
the perufal of fuch memorials as were from 
time to time fent to the emperors from their 
lieutenants in this province. A great deal of 
caution is neceflary in reading fome of the laft- 
mentioned authors; but their defeds are well 
fupplied by the famous Mr. Dodwell, in his 
Pralefiiones Camdeniana, which will be highly 
ferviceable to all perfons who engage in thefe 
ftudies. Tacitus's life of Agricola has all the 
appearance of being a faithful account of that 

general's 
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general's conduct in this ifland. He fpeaks of 
the natives with great impartiality. 

Many defefls in the Roman accounts have 
been fupplied by infcriptions and coins, found 
in feveral parts of our ifland - y and there are 
daily new difcoveries of both. The Roman 
commanders in this ifland affe&ed to celebrate 
their exploits on the reverfes of their coins, 
whence may be collected feveral good illuftra- 
tions of that part of our hiftory. Thofe pre- 
ferved in Camden's Britannia are very va- 
luable. 

We are much more happy with refped to 
the hiftory of the Saxon times, particularly 
the end of them, than thofe preceding. It is 
remarked by all writers, that there is not in 
the world a hiftory lefs obfcure than that of 
England after the ninth century. Nor can 
we be at a lofs to account for this, when we 
are informed by Matthew Paris, that there 
was a cuftom in England, that, in each mitred 
abbey of the order of St. Benedift, fome per- 
fons of the fraternity, of ability and care, were 
appointed to regifter the moft confiderable 
events ; and after the death of every king 
thefe different memoirs were laid before a 
chapter of the order, to be reduced to a body 
of hiftory, which was preferved in their ar- 
chives for the inftrudtion of pofterity. 

We 
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We have likewife other remains of the 
Saxon times, which may be of great ufe to 
an hiftorian. In feveral libraries, and in many 
regifter books of our oldeft monafteries, we 
have many charters granted by our Saxon 
kings, but they are to be admitted with great 
caution. The records of the church of Can- 
terbury affure us that Withered who reigned 
about the year 700, was the firft who gave 
out charters in writing, his predeceflbrs think- 
ing their bare word fufficient to fecure any of 
their gifts and benefa&ions. 

Many of the Saxon laws have been pub- 
lifhed. The firft attempt of this kind was 
made by L. Nowel, who collected all he could 
find, and left them to be tranflated'by his 
friend W. Lambard. Mr. Somner corre&ed 
the errors of Lambard, adding feveral laws 
omitted by him, and giving a double tranf- 
lation in Latin and Englifh, to the whole. 
And there have been fome ftill later additions 
and improvements by other hands. There Is 
not much to be learned from the coins of any 
of our Saxon kings ; their filver ones being ge- 
nerally of the fame fize, and very . flovenly 
minted. 

The oldeft hiftory of the Saxon afiairs is 
the Saxon Chronicle, firft publifhed by Abra- 
ham 
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ham Wheelock, who tranflated it, and caufed 
it to be printed at the end of his Saxon Bede. 
The author, or authors, of this work are un- 
known. Some copies of it end with the year 
977, another brings down the hiftory to iooi, 
another to the year 1070, and another to 

M54- 
The earlieft account we have of the reign 

of Alfred is that of AJferius Menevenfis^ who 

lived in his court, and is faid to have been 

promoted by him to the bifhoprick of Sher- 

born. This treatife was firft published by 

archbilhop Parker in the old Saxon chara&er, 

at the end of his edition of Thomas Walfing- 

ham's hiftory. Aflerius wrote his fovereign s 

life no farther than the forty-fifth year of his 

age, which according to his computation, 

fell in the year of our Lord 893 ; but the 

work is continued by other hands to the death 

of Alfred. 

The next Saxon hiftorian is E the hoard, or 
Edward Patritius, defcended of the blood royal, 
who lived in the year 1090, but he continued 
his chronicle of the Saxon kings no farther 
than Edgar. Indeed the whole is faid to be 
a tranflation of an imperfed copy of the Saxon 
chronicle, and in a very bad ftyle. 

Many things relating to the civil govern- 
ment 
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ment of thde tiittes are difperfed in fome par- 
ticular lives of their faints and kings, particu- 
larly thofe of Offa, Ofwin, Ethelwolf, and Ed* 
ward the Confeflbr. 

Of the later writers of the Saxon affairs, 
Verftegan muft be firft mentioned. His rejli~ 
titntion of decayed intelligence in antiquities re- 
lates particularly to the language, religion, 
manners, and government, of the ancient Eng- 
lifh Saxons. This writer has fallen into many 
miftakes, but fome of them have been noted 
by Mr. Sheringham, and the reft have been 
carefully corfedted by Mr. Somnef . 

Mr. Selden was a perfon of vaft induftry, 
and his attainments in moil parts of learning 
were fo extraordinary, that every thing that 
came from him is highly admired $ but Mr. 
Nicholfon is by no means fatisfied with the ac- 
count he gives, in his AnaleSa^ of the religion, 
government, and revolutions of ftate among 
our Saxon anceftors. 

On the contrary, Mr. Nicholfon fays, that 
the beft performance he knows of, relating to 
the prime antiquities of the Saxons, is Mr. 
Sheringham 9 s treatife De Anglorum gentis ori- 
gins Our civil wars fent this author into the- 
Low countries, where he had an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with Dr. Marfham 

and 
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and the Dutch language, both inclining hira 
to fuch ftudies as this book fhows him to have 
delighted in. He appears to have been a per- 
fon of great modefty, as well as indufhy and 
learning. His collections from the Greek, Ro- 
man, and particularly from the northern writ- 
ers, are exceedingly valuable. 

Our Saxon antiquary ought alfo to be fkilled 
in the writings of thofe learned Germans who 
have made colle&ions of their own laws, or 
have written fuch gloflaries, or grammatical 
difcourfes, as may bring him acquainted with 
the many ancient dialects of our anceftors and 
kinfmen in that part of the world ; particu- 
larly the Sachfen Spiegel^ or Speculum Saxonicum, 
which is an excellent manual of the old laws 
of the ancient Saxons, 

In order to underftand the Danifh period of 
our hiftory, the Danijh antiquities muft be 
Searched into, and the Runic character under- 
ftood j for in this character the Danes regis- 
tered all their more confiderable tranfa&ions 
upon rocks and ftones hewn into various fhapes 
and figures. On thefe they engraved fuch in- 
scriptions as were proper for their heathen al- 
tars, triumphal arches, fepulchral monuments, 
and the genealogical hiftories of their ances- 
tors. Their writings of lefs concern, as letters, 

almanacks, 
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almanacks, &c. were engraved upon wbodj 
and becaufe beech was the moft plentiful in 
Denmark, and moft commonly employed for 
thofe purpofes, from the Danifh name of that 
tree, which is bog, they, and all other northern 
nations, have the name of book. 

Our Danifh antiquary fhould alfo be ac- 
quainted with the beft Iflandic historians ; the 
moft ancient whereof is Aras Frode, contem- 
porary with Ssemond, about the .year 1114. 
He firft wrote a regular history of Iceland 
from the firft planting of his country down to 
his own time, wherein he gives an account of 
the affairs of Norway, Denmark, and Eng- 
land, intermixed with thofe of his own na-' 
tion. Part of this work happily fell into the 
hands of Thomas Bartholine's friend, the bi- 
fhop of Skalholt, who took care to have it 
publifhed in the year 1689. 

There is likewife extant a couple of Nor- 
wegian histories of good credit which explain 
many particulars of the exploits relating to 
the Danifh kings of Great Britain, which our 
own historians have either wholly omitted, or 
recorded imperfedly. The former of thefe 
was written foon after the year 1 130, by one 
Theodoric, a monk. The other was compiled 
by Snorro Sturkfonius* Both drew their ma- 

Vol. I. x terials 
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terials from the ballads of the fcaldrt\ whofe 
hiftorical poems, it is generally thought, may 
be depended upon. Arngrim Jonas, who lived 
about thofe times, aflures us that thefe fcal- 
dri were far from flattering, and knew nothing 
of the modern poetical fable. This book was 
tranflated into the vulgar Englifli by Peter 
Undallenfis, and publifbed by Wormitis. 

Only two Danifh hiftorians, Mr. Nicholfon 
fays, are neceffary to the Englifli antiquary's 
library $ namely Saxo Grammaticus^ and his 
contemporary and fellow fcrvant Sweno jfgoms* 
of both which we have an excellent edition by 
Stephanus. Saxo is commonly reckoned tho 
moft ancient, as well as the moft polite, hiflo- 
rian of Denmark, dying provoft of the cathedral 
church at Rofchiid in the year 1204. Saxo 
himfelf fays that he compiled; his hiftory out 
of the Icelandic ballads, and Sweno declares 
that he compiled his from the traditions of old 
people ; yet the former is thought by Arngrim 
Jonas, and J. Lyfcander, not to have made 
good ufe of his authorities. 

The great reftorer of the decayed antiqui- 
ties of Denmark was Olaus JVormius % who has 
alfo enabled us to make many new difcoveries 
in thofe of our own nation. His Literatura 
Runiea was the firft happy attempt towards 

the 
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the right explanation of the old Cimbrian mo- 
numents, which till his time had lain ne- 
glefted, and unknown to the learned world, 
not only in thefe northern kingdoms, but in 
feveral parts of Italy, Spain, and other Eu- 
ropean countries, where the Gothic arms and 
letters had gained a footing. His Monumenta 
Danica is alfo of Angular ufe to a perfon who 
pretends to write upon any branch of our Eng- 
lifh antiquities ; fome of which are particu- 
larly illuftrated by the author himfelf. Tho- 
mas Bartholine, fon to the famous phyfician 
of that name, has given us an addition to 
Wormius's difcoveries. 
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The Engli/h Hi/lory from the Conqueji. InguU 
phus of Croyland, Marianus Scotus. Florentius 
Bravonius, Eadmerus, William of Malm/bury , 
Simeon of Durham, E aired, Henry of Hunting- 
don, William of Newbury. Gervafc of Canter* 
bury, Roger de Hovedcn, Ralph de Diceto, Mat* 
thew Paris, Chronicle ofMailros, Thomas Wicks, 
Nicholas Trivet, Roger Ceftrenfis, John Bromp* 
ton, Walter of Hemmingford, Ralph Higden, 
x % John 
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John Vicar of Tinmouth, Matthew of Weft- 
minjter y Henry Knighton, Froiffart, Thomas of 
Walfingham % William Caxton, and John Rofs m 

After the conqueft (as Sir William Tem- 
ple obferves), though the hiftory of England 
was not for a long time written by one fkilful 
hand, yet it is reprefented in fo clear a light, as 
leaves very little either obfcufe or uncertain 
in the hiftory of our kingdom, or the fuccef- 
fion of our kings $ and for this advantage we 
are indebted to our monafteries. I (hall only 
give an account of the principal of our hifto- 
rians fince that period, and this as briefly as 
poflible, ranking them in the feveral centuries 
wherein they wrote. 

The firft of our Englifh hiflorians after 
the conqueft was Ingulphus of Crqyland. He 
wrote the hiftory of his monaftery, and in it 
relates many things concerning the kings of 
England. He begins in the year of Chrift 
626, with Penda king of Mercia, and ends at 
the year 1*089, which was the third year of 
William Rufus. This author was the fon of 
a courtier of* Fdward the laft king of the 
Saxon race. He was reckoned an excellent 
Ariftotelian philofopher. He was counfelfor 
to William duke of Normandy, and after the 

} conqueft 
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conqueft of England was by him made abbot 
of Croyland. The relation this author bore 
to king William manifeftly biaffes him in the 
account he gives of Harold. 

About the fame time wrote Marianus Sco- 
ttiSy a monk of Mentz in Germany, who 
brought down our Englifli hiftory, interwoven 
with the more general one of Europe, as low 
as the year 1083. ^ e was reckoned an ele- 
gant writer for the times, and his work met 
with fuch univerfal applaufe in our monas- 
teries, that there was hardly one in the king- 
dom that wanted a copy of it, and fome had 
feveral. The beft and moft complete manu- 
fcript of it is in the public library at Oxford. 

The earlieft hiftory in the twelfth century 
was written by Florentius Bravonius y a monk 
of Worcefter, who in many places of his work 
has almoft tranfcribed Marianus, but he has 
added a great deal out of the Saxon chronicle 
and other writers. His book ended with his 
life, in the year 1 119; but it was continued 
fifty years farther by another monk of the 
fame monaftery. 

Eadmernsj a monk of Canterbury, is our 
next hiftorian, whofe hijtoria nervorum, &c. was 
published by Mr* Selden, and contains the 
hiftory of the two Williams, and Henry I. 

x 3 from 
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from the year 1066, to the year 11 22. Mr. 
Nicholfon fays this work is of great gravity, 
and unqueftionable authority. The intimate 
acquaintance the author had with archbi/hop 
Anfelm did not bias him in favour of the 
clergy. The charader which Selden gives of 
him is that his ftyle equals that of William of 
Malmfbury, and that his matter and compos 
iition exceed him. 

William of Malm/bury has had the higheft 
commendations imaginable given him by fomc 
of our beft critics in Englifh hiftory. He 
wrote De geftis regum Anghrum in five books, 
with an appendix in two more, which he 
ftyles novella htftoria. In thefe we have a ju~ 
dicious collection of whatever he found on re- 
cord touching the affairs of England, from the 
firft arrival of the Saxons, concluding his 
work with the reign of king Stephen, to 
whom he (hows himfelf to have been a hearty 
enemy. 

Simeon Dunelmenfts % and Ealred Abbot of 
Rievaulx are our next hiftorians of note in this 
century. The former was monk and precen* 
tor of Durham in the year n 64, and may 
juftly be reckoned one of the moft learned 
men of his age. But his two books De geftis 
regum arc not his mafter-pieces. His hiftory 

begins 
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begins at the death of Bede in 732, and ends 
in the year 11 29. Abbot Ealred gives us a 
ihort genealogy of our kings to Henry H. but 
enlarges chiefly on the praifes of David king 
of Scots, founder of many abbeys of the Cif- 
tercians. 

About the fame time flourifhed Henry Arch- 
deacon of Huntingdon ', whofe eight books, con- 
cluding with the reign of king Stephen, were 
publiftied by Sir Henry Savil. After Bede's 
time he has many particulars out of the Saxon 
chronicle, which had been omitted by our hif- 
torians before him. He acknowledges, and 
very juftly, that his hiftory is very confufed. 

William of Newbury was fo called from a 
monaftery of that name, whereof he was a 
member. His hiftory begins at the death of 
Henry I. and ends in the year 1097, though 
he is faid to have been alive in the year 1 1 20. 
He has with great keennefs expofed the fables 
of Jefirey of Monmouth, for which he is 
blamed by Leland. 

The thirteenth century begins with Ger~ 
vafe a monk of Canterbury, who is reported 
to have been a moft judicious antiquary, and 
methodical hiftorian, and to have made an 
excellent colle&ion of the Britifh and Englifh 
hiftory from the coming in of the Trojans to 

x 4 the 
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the year 1200. All that is extant of hi* 
yrorks begins with the year 1 1 1 a, which was 
the twelfth year of Henry I. and ends with 
the death of Richard L It is faid to be done 
with great judgment. 

Contemporary with thefe two, and, as Ni- 
cholfon fays, as great an hiftorian as both of 
them joined together, was Roger de Hoveden, 
who feems to have been chaplain for fome 
time to king Henry II. He has deduced our 
hiftory to the year of Chrift 1 202, the fourth 
year of king John's reign. 

The next hiftorian of note is Ralph de Diceta, 
dean of London, who wrote about the year 
1 2 1.0. He compofed two treatifes, one caJJed 
abbreviationes chronicorum^ and the other Ima- 
gines hiftoriarum. The former contains an 
abftradt of our hiftory, but chiefly of church 
affairs, down to the conqueft. In the latter 
he gives the hiftory of fome of our kings more 
at length, ending with the firft years of king 
John's reign. Selden is a great admirer of this 
author and his works. 

Soon after thefe writers appeared Matthew 
Paris 1 a monk of St. Alban's, one of the moft 
renowned hiftorians of this kingdom. His 
hijioria major contains the annals at large of 
pight of our kings, from the beginning of the 

reign 
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reign of William I. to the conclufion of that 
of Henry III. From the year 1259, in which 
this author died, to the death of king Henry 
III. it was continued by William Rifhanger, 
a. monk of the fame fraternity. The whole 
book fhows a great deal of candour and exadt- 
nefs. It furnifhes us with fo particular a re- 
lation of the brave oppofition made by many 
of our princes to the ufurpations of the pope f 
that it is a wonder how fuch an heretical hif- 
tory came to furvive thus long. The fame 
author wrote an abftrad of the fore-mentioned 
book to which he gave the title of chronica^ 
and which Lambard firft called hiftoria minor. 
It contains feveral particulars of note omitted 
in the larger hiftory. The faireft copy of this 
book, fuppofed to be written by the author's 
own hand, is in the king's library at St, 
James's. 

The chronicle of Mailros, though its title 
may feem to rank it among the records of an- 
other kingdom, may juftly challenge a place 
among our Englifh hiftorians, fince it chiefly 
infifts upon the affairs of this nation. Thp 
abbot, or prior, of Dundranard in Galloway, a 
nurfery under Mailrofs, is thought to have 
been the firft compiler of this work ; but it 
was afterwards continued by feveral hands 

.down to the year 1270. 

The 
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The fourteenth century begins with Thomas 
JFikes. His hiftory begins at the conqueft and 
ends at the death of Henry I. in the year 
1304. The author was canon regular of Of- 
ney near Oxford, and writes as clearly and 
fully, efpecially fome paffages relating to the 
wars of the barons, as fo compendious a chro- 
nicle as his is would allow him to do •, his 
ftyle is elegant for the times. 

Nicholas Trivet \ fon of Sir Thomas Trivet, 
lord chief juftice, was prior of a monaftery of 
Dominican friars in London, where he was 
buried in the year 1328. His hiftory is in 
French, and bears the title of Les geflcs des 
apojioi/es, emperturs, e rois ; an excellent copy 
of it is in Merton college at Oxford. 

Roger CeJiren/tSy who was a benediSine monk 
of St Werborges of Chefter, was Trivet's con* 
temporary, and wrote a large account of the 
affairs of this nation. His work he entitled 
Polyjchronicon temporum, and began it at tht 
coming in of the Romans. He continued it 
at firft no farther than the year 13 14, but a£* 
terwards added a fupplement of fix teen years 
more. There are many manufcripts of this 
work in the Harleian library. 

About the fame time, as Mr. Selden with 

probability 
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probability conje&ures, lived the author of 
that chronicle which goes by the name of John 
Brompton, fome time abbot of Joreval in the 
county of York, which begins with the com- 
ing in of Auguftin the monk, in the year 528, 
and ends with the death of Richard I. in the 
year 1 198. This author is particularly valu*. 
able for the colledtion, and verfion, which he 
has given us of the Saxon laws in Latin, made 
in the time of Edward III. 

The chronicle of Walter Hemjningford, who 
flouriftied in the reign of Edward III. (whofe 
reign he has more largely defcribed) begins in 
the year ro66, and ends with the year 130&. 
He was a monk of Glaftonbury, a perfon of 
great induftry, and a very learned man for the 
times in which he lived. 

Ralph Higden> a monk of St. Werburghs in 
Chefter, wrote a hiftory which he ftyles Pofy- 
shrcnicon^ compiled chiefly from the writings 
of others, particularly from fome ancient chro- 
nicles which are now wholly loft. Ho died 
very old, in the year 1377. 

John, vicar of Tinmouth, and afterwards a 
lnonk of St. Alban's, in the year 1366, was a 
great colle&or of Englifh hiftories, which he 
left digefted in three very large volumes, of 

which 
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which there are now fair copies in the libra- 
ries at Oxford, Lambeth, &c. They relate 
chiefly to the miracles of our Englifh faints. 

Matthew, a benedidHne monk of fVeftminJier* 
was a great colleQor of former hiftorians, from 
which he is ufually ftyled Jlorilegus. His hif- 
tory ends at the year 1307, which it is not 
probable he long furvived. The moft emi- 
nent of his continuators was Adam Merimuth, 
canon regular of St. Paul's, and a great civi- 
lian. He begins his work at r302, and his 
firft part reaches only to 1 343, but the fecond 
continues the hiftory to the year' 1380, in 
which it is probable he died. 

Henry Knighton^ one of the canons of Lei- 
cefter, in this century, wrote a chronicle of 
the events of England^ as he ftyles it. In his 
firft book he gives us fome account of the 
Saxon and Norman affairs, from the time of 
Edgar, who began his reign in 958, to William 
the Conqueror; and then he writes more 
largely to the year 1395, which was the nine- 
teenth year of Richard III. in whofe time he 
lived. 

The fifteenth century was one of the moft 
rude and illiterate ages. Among the few who 
were eminent for learning in it was Sir John 

Frotffart, 
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Frotffarty forae time canon and treafufer of 
Chimay in thediocefe of Liege. His work 
contains indeed a general hiftory of the affairs 
of France, Spain, and other parts of Europe ; 
but he chiefly infifts on thofe of this nation, 
and particularly the wars between the Englifli 
and French from the year 1335 to 1400. This 
author was a Frenchman born, but was brought 
up in the court of king Edward III. and many 
years was familiarly converfant in that of 
Richard II. His account of things feems to 
be plain and honeil, and perhaps no perfon 
gives a better account of the affairs of thofe 
two princes. He wrote in his own native 
language, which in his time was the court 
language in England. 

Pafling by a fet of very ordinary writers, 
the next hiftorian worthy of our notice is 
Thomas Walfingham^ a benedi&ine monk of St. 
Alban's, and very probably regius profeffor of 
hiilory in that monaftery, about the year 1440. 
His fhort hiftory begins at the conclufion of 
Henry III.'s reign, where Matthew Paris ends, 
and continues the hiftory to the end of Hen- 
ry V. His hlypodigma Neufiria has a more par- 
ticular regard to the affairs of Normandy, 
giving a full account of that dukedom, from 
the time that it firft came into the hands of 

Rollo, 
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Hollo, down to the fixth year of Henry V. in 
which arc many occurrences not clfcwhere to 
be met with. 

fVilliam Caxton, who was a menial fervant 
for thirty years together to Margaret duchefe 
of Burgundy (fifter to our king Edward IV.) 
in Flanders, continued a hiftory begun by the 
monks of St. Alban's, which commenced with 
the firft inhabiting this ifland, to the laft year 
of Edward IV. 1483. The whole work bears 
the title of Fruflus tempvrtm. This author 
had certainly a good opportunity of being ac- 
quainted with the court tranfa&ions of his 

time. 

John Rofs^ with the account of whom we 
(hall clofe this century, was a man of good 
parts, and Angular induflry. He travelled over 
the greateft part of England, and made large 
collections out of the libraries where he came, 
relating to the hiftory and antiquities of this 
kingdom. His hiftory of our kings is ftill ex- 
tant in the Cotton library, lately removed to 
the Britifh mufeum. It contains many collec- 
tions illuftrating the antiquities of our uni- 
verfities. 
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LECTURE XXVII. 

Robert Fabian, Polidore Virgil, Edward Hall, Hot- 
ling/head, Slow, Speed, Baker, Clarendon, fVhit- 
locke J and Ludlow. Burnet, Rapin, Hume, Ro- 
bert/on. Parliamentary Hi/lory. Greys Debates. 
Ufe of privale Letters, Memorials, and other 
Remains of Men in public Characters. 

The firft writer worthy of our notice in the 
fixteenth century is Robert Fabian, an eminent 
merchant, and feme time (heriff of London, 
where he died in the year 15 12. His Hifto- 
riarum Concordant ice confifts of feven parts, of 
which the fix firft bringdown the hiftory from 
Brutus to William the Conqueror, and in the 
feventh he gives the hiftory of our kings from 
the Conqueror to Henry VII. He is very par- 
ticular in the afiairs of London, many things 
concerning the government of that great city 
being noted by him, which are not to be met 
with any where elfe. He mixes all along, the 
French hiftory with the Englifb, but in dif- 
ferent chapters. In the beginning of the fe- 
venth part he obferves Higden's method, of 
making his years commence at Michaelmas. 

Polydore Virgil was the moft accomplifhed 
writer, for elegance and clearnefs of ftyle, that 

this 
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this age afforded. He wrote the hiflory of our 
nation in Latin to Henry VIII. He was much 
acquainted with Englilh affairs, but being a 
catholic, he gives a very unfair account of the 
reformation, arid of the condud of the pro- 
teftants. His work however is necefTary to 
fupply a chafm of almoft feventy years in our 
hiftory, including particularly the lives of Ed- 
ward IV. and Edward V. which period is hard- 
ly to be found in Latin in any other author. 

Edward Hall, who was fome time recorder 
of London, where he died in the year 1 547, 
wrote a large account of the wars between the 
houfes of York and Lancafter, which he de- 
dicates to Henry VIII. If the reader defires 
to know what fort of clothes were worn ia 
each king's reign, and how the fafhions altered, 
this is the author for his purpofe. In other 
refpeds his information is not very valuable. 

The Chronicle written by William Harrifon 
and Ralph Hollingshead, two obfeure clergy- 
men, was well received, and is ftill greatly 
efteemed. Hollingftiead frequently owns the 
great affiftance he had from Francis Thynne, 
fome time Lancafter herald, and an eminent 
antiquary in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
The fecond edition of this hiftory was conti- 
nued to the year 1586 by John Hooper, alias 
Vowel. 

The 
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The firft author wc meet with in the fe- 
venteenth century is John Stow* He was a 
member of the merchant taylors' company in 
London. He travelled through a good part 
of England in fearch after manufcript hiftori- 
ans, in the libraries of our cathedral churches, 
and was very exad and critical in his collec- 
tions. Having fpent above forty years in thefe 
Hudies, he was put upon the correction and 
publifhing of Reyne Wolfs Chronicle by Arch- 
fcifliop Whrtgift, and he had fairly tranfcribed 
his work, and made it ready for the prefs, 
when he died, in the year 1605. Upon his 
death the revifing and continuation of his 
wofk was committed to Edward Hows, who 
Fays he beftowed thirty years in bringing it 
into that good order and method in which we 
now fee it. 

The chronicle of John Speed is the largeft '"* 

and beft, fays Mr. Nicholfon, that is extant. 
It begins with the firft inhabitants of the 
ifland, and ends with the union of the two 
kingdoms under king James, to whom it is 
dedicated. 

The chronicle of Richard Baker, who died 
in the Fleet in the year 1644, met with very 
great fuccefs. The author himfelf wrote the 
tiiftory of our kings from the Romans down 

Vol. L y %o • 
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to the end of the reign of James I. and it was 
continued to the reftoration by Edward Phi- 
lip, who having the perufal of fome of the 
duke of Albemarle's papers might have fet 
that great revolution in its true light, had not 
ambition and flattery carried him beyond the 
truth, and his copy, 

In latter times we have had no want of hif- 
torians, at leaft of compilers of hiftory. The 
misfortune is that too many of them have been 
milled by fome favourite hypothefis, which 
they feem to have written to fupport. To pafs 
by, therefore, fuch writers as fir Winfton 
Churchill, Sandford, Brady, Tyrrel, Echard, 
Carte, and Guthrie, which are either laid to 
fall under the former cenfure, or are too 
voluminous, or ill digefted, to be read with 
much pleafure or improvement, I Ihall give 
a Ihort view of the more conliderable that re- 
main. 

Clarendon, who accompanied Charles II. 
in his exile, who was afterwards his chancel- 
lor, and laft of all difcarded by him, wrote a 
full and pretty faithful hiftory of the civil wars 
in the reign of Charles I. But as he is thought 
to adhere too much to the royal party, it will 
fre neceflary for the reader to compare his ac- 
count of things with thofe of Whitlocke and 

Ludlovr, 
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Ludlofr, who were of the oppofite party; 
of whom the one was a zealous prefbyteriari 
and the other an independent; and who, on 
account of the rank and employments they 
bore under the commonwealth, had no lefs 
advantage than Clarendon of being well in- 
formed of what they wrote. Clarendon is the 
firft Englishman who feems to have attempted 
to write hiftory with any degree of dignity j 
and confidering how bad a tafte for composi- 
tion prevailed at this time, his fuccefs was con- 
fiderable. But the length of his periods, and 
his long and frequent parenthefes are very 
tirefome. 

Few writers have ever had a better oppor r 
tunity of procuring information than bifhop 
Burnet, and the hiftory he has left us of his 
cwz times is certainly a valuable work. But 
being a zealous advocate for the houfes of 
Orange and Hanover, he is charged with great 
partiality, and perhaps not wholly without 
reafon, by the party whofe principles he op- 
pofed. 

Of all the general hiftories of our nation 
till the revolution none are fo full, and fo im- 
partial, as that written by Rapin, a French- 
man, who came over with king William from 
Holland, and after having ferved under, him 

t 2 in 
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|n Ireland, and travelled as tutor to fome of 
pur Englifh nobility, retired again to Holland, 
where he fpent twenty years in the compo- 
fition of this excellent hiftory. If this writer 
be thought tedious in fome parts of his work, 
it is owing to his extreme care to omit no cir- 
cumftance of any important tranfadion, and 
to his fidelity in keeping clofe to his authori- 
ties. The notes of Tindal, who tranilated this 
work, are an ufeful fupplement to it, and a 
correction of it in feveral places. The fame 
author has written a continuation of Rapin to 
the reign of George II. 

A more entertaining hiflory of the fame 
period, and much fuperior in point of com- 
pofition, is that of Mr. Hume. For a judi- 
cious choice of materials, and a happy difpo- 
•fition of them, together with perfpicuity of 
ftyle in recording them, this writer was hard- 
ly ever exceeded j efpecially in the latter part 
of his work, which is by for the moft elabo- 
rate. The earlier part of his hiflory is too 
fuperficial. He has endeavoured to trace the 
progrefs of our conftitution, and has defcend- 
ed more into the internal ftate of the nation, 
in exhibiting a view of the manners and fen- 
timents of each age, the ftate of property and 
perfonal fecurity, with the improvements in 
>' " ' the 
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the conveniences of life, than moft other 
writers j but he has reprefented the ancient 
government as much more arbitrary than it 
really was, as will appear by the much more 
accurate accounts of Dr. Sullivan, and efpe- 
cially Mr. Millar, whofe work on the Eng- 
lifh conftitution I cannot too ftrongly recom- 
mend. Some great faults in Mr. Hume's hif- 
tory were well pointed out by Dr. Towers. 
Mr. Hume is alfo thought by many to have 
given too favourable an idea of the chara&ers 
of our princes of the Stewart family, by omit- 
ting to mention thofe particulars in their cori- 
dudt which have been moft obje&ed to j and 
it was probably with a view to exculpate them^ 
that he has taken fo much pains to give the 
colour that he has done to the preceding pe- 
riods of our hiftory. A good antidote to what 
is unfavourable to liberty in Mr. Hume will 
be found in the very mafterly hiftory of Mrs. 
Macaulay. Though the ftyle of Mr. Hume is, 
upon the whole, excellent, yet he has departed 
more than any other writer of the prefent age> 
from the true Englifh idiom, and leaned more 
to that of the French-* 

♦ This I pointed out m the Notes and obftrvations % fub- 
joincd to my Englijh Grammar. To a common friend, Dr. 
Franklin, he acknowledged the juftnefs of my remarks, and 
promifed to correEt his ftyle in future editions of his work ? 
and I believe he has in a great meafure done it. 

y 3 DV. 
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Dr. Robertfon's hiftory of Scotland throws 
great light upon the reign of queen Elizabeth* 
and in point of compofition is not inferior to 
Hume. 

I would particularly recommend to the readetf 
of Englifh hiftory that written by Dr. Henry y 
who digefts it under certain heads, as religion^ 
commerce, arts, &c. in each reign. In confe- 
quence of this he has given more attention to 
each of thefe fubje&s than has been done by 
the generality of Englifh hiftorians. His hif- 
tory comes down to the acceflion of Edward VT. 

A valuable treafure of materials for the con- 
ftitutional hiftory of England is contained in 
the parliamentary hiftory lately publiftied, and 
in the journals and debates in the houfe of 
Commons by various hands, among which 
thofe taken by Mr. Grey are the moft valua- 
ble ^ relating to the times before and after the 
important period of the revolution. 

It is in fuch large works as thefe, and the 
letters and journals of eminent men, who had 
a considerable fhare in the tranfa&ions of their 
times, as thofe of Melville, Henry lord Cla- 
rendon, and others, that we are tranfported 
as it were into thofe paft times. Thefe give 
us an infight into the manners and turn of 
thinking, which prevailed in them, and bring 
us intimately acquainted mth the perfons Who 

made 
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made the greateft figure in them. Hereby we 
are enabled to enter into their fentiments and 
views, and have a clear idea of their peculiar 
chara&er, temper, and manner. In fuch works 
as thefe the men themfelves are feen adting 
and fpeaking ; whereas in general hiftory wc 
are, at bell, only told how they fpoke and 
aded, which is a thing very different from the 
former. Of fuch books as thefe there has 
been no want fince the introdu&ion of print- 
ing into England, particularly from the reign 
of Henry VIII. fo that a very fatisfa&ory idea 
of our hiftory from that time may be had by 
any perfon who will take the requifite pains 
for it 
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Hi/lories of particular Lives and Reigns. Of 
William the Conqueror by JVilliam of Poiftiers. 
Of Edward II. by Thomas de la More. Of Hen- 
ry V. by Titus Livius. Of Edward IV. by Had- 
dington. Of Edward V. by Sir Thomas More* 
Of Henry VII. by Sir Francis Bacon. Of Hen- 
ry VIII. by Lord Herbert ofCherbury. Edward 
Vlth's own Diary. Of Elizabeth by Camden. 
Lives written by Harris and others. 

To the former writers of general hiftory \ or 
of the hiftory of their own times) we (hall 

T 4 find 
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find our account in adding thofe who have 
Confined themfelves to the hiftory of particu- 
lar monarchs; fince from thefe, if not mani- 
feftly under fome prejudices, we may expe& 
the fulleft and moft fatisfa&ory accounts. I 
fhall therefore fubjoin a brief account of the 
moft valuable writers of this clafs. 

The life of William the Conqueror was 
written by William of Pointers. Though he 
was a foreigner, and under fome obligations 
to the king, he has acquitted himfelf with 
great impartiality. There is alfo a fhort ano- 
nymous hiftory of his reign publHhed by Silas 
Taylor at the end of his treatife of Gavel- 
kind. This writer lived in the reign of Hen- 
ry I. fo that he might be fufficiently informed 
of the* truth of all that he relates. But fir 
William Temple has given us the moft excel- 
lent and judicious account of this king's reign* 
and policy. 

King Stephen's memoirs were collected by 
Richard Prior of Hexham, and are printed 
among the decern Jcriptores. 

The hiftory of Henry II. has of late been, 
very elaborately written by lord Littleton. 

The expedition of Richard I. into the Holy 
Land was Celebrated by Jofeph Ifcam/s, in a 
poem intitled Arttiocheis. It is in heroic verfe, 

and 
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and in a ftyle much fuperior to what might 
be expe&ed from his age. This author was 
one who accompanied his hero into the Holy 
Land. 

The life of Edward II. was accurately writ- 
ten by^fr Thomas De la More, who was knighted 
by Edward I. was counfellor of Edward II. 
and lived to the beginning of the more prof- 
perous reign of Edward III. It was firft trans- 
lated from French into Latin by Walter Ba- 
ker, a canon of Ofney, near Oxford, and has 
frequently been publifhed in Englifh. Sir 
Henry Cary hai alfo written the hiflory of this 
unfortunate prince, with political obfervations 
on him, and his unhappy favourites Gavefton 
and Spencer* 

The life of Henry V. was written at large 
by one who called himfelf Titus Livius, and 
under that name dedicated it to Henry VI. 
We have two good copies of this work, one 
in fir John Cotton's library, the other in that 
of Bennet College. 

The life of Edward IV. has been written 
by Mr* Haddington^ as well as could be ex- 
pected from one who lived at fo great a dis- 
tance from him. 

The fhort and lamentable hiftory of Ed- 
ward V. was largely and elegantly defcribed 

by 
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by the famous Jir Thomas More* lord chancel- 
lor of England, who alfo began, but did not 
finifh, the hiftory of Richard III. 

The hiftory of Henry VII. has been written 
in an excellent manner by fir Francis Bacon. 
He has entered as it were into all his councils, 
has largely defcribed every thing of import- 
ance, and dwelt upon nothing trivial. 

The hiftory of Henry VIII. has been writ- 
ten by Edward lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
with almoft as much reputation as lord chan- 
cellor Bacon gained by that of Henry VIL 
This author, however, has dwelt chiefly on 
affairs of war and policy, and has not entered 
far into the ecclefiaftical hiftory of that reign, 
which is neverthelefs the moft important and 
interefting. 

The moft confiderable tranfa&ions of the 
reign of Edward VI. are well regiftered by the 
young king himfelf, in the diary written by 
his own hand, which is ftill preferved in the 
Cotton library, from which bifhop Burnet 
tranferibed and publiihed it. 

The long and profperous reign of queen 
Elizabeth was written by Mr. Camden, by 
the fpecial dire&ion and command of lord 
Cecil. It has gone through feveral editions, 
and in feveral languages, though it is pity, 

Nicholibn 
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Nicholfon fays, it (hould be read in any other 
than its author's polite original Latin. The 
fame reign has likewife been written lately 
by Mr. Birch. 

The hiftory of the laft century has been 
very much illuftrated by feveral fingle lives 
lately publifhed, particularly thofe of James. I. 
fcharles I. and Oliver Cromwell, by Mr. Harris, 
in the way of text and notes \ after the man- 
ner of Bayle*. 



* As hiftories of particular reigns and lives are continually 
multiplying, I leave this le&ure a ftiort one, to give room for 
an account of them. 



LECTURE XXIX- 

Light thrown upon the Civil Hiftoty of England by 
the ecclefiaftioal Writers. Odericus Vitalis, &c. 
Burnet's Hiftory of the Reformation. Cranmer*s 
Memorials publifhed by Strype. An Acquaint* 
ance with the old Englifli Law-books ufeful to 
an Engli/h Hiftorian. Couftumier de Normandy. 
Clanville f B ration, Fleta, Hengham, Horn's Mir* 
roir de Juftice, Breton, Nova Narrationes, For* 
tefcue de Laudibus Lcgum Anglia, Statham'f 

Abridgment 
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Abridgment of Reports, Littleton and Coke, Doe* 
tor and Student, Fitzherbert de Natura Bre- 
vium. Tear Books, Reports, &c. Wood's In- 
Jlitute. 

In order to obtain a complete knowledge 
of the political affairs of this nation, it will be 
neceffary to attend to the Ecclefiaftical Hiftory 
of it; particularly as before and during the 
reformation, the affairs of the church and ftate 
were fo intimately united, that no writer can 
give a complete idea of either of them fepa- 
rately. Even thofe writers who confined 
themfelves the moft to ecclefiaftical matters 
never fail to introduce a good deal of political 
hiftory. Thus Odericus Vitalis, who wrote 
thirteen books of church hiftory, in his firft 
and fecond books treats pretty largely of the 
military a&ions of the Normans, in France, 
England, and Apulia, to the year 1 141, about 
which time he lived. 

Of ecclefiaftical hiftorians there has been 
no failure fince the firft introduction of chrif- 
tianity into this ifland, quite down to the re- 
formation. Of thefe fome have written gene- 
ral ecclefiaftical hiftory, others the particular 
hiftories of certain bishopries and bifhops, of 
particular orders of monks and faints ; but for 

thefe 
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thefe I refer you to Nicholfon, who has treat- 
ed very largely of all the moft confiderable of 
them ; it not being my bufinefs to take no- 
tice of church hiftory, any farther than it is 
neceflarily conneded with civil. In this view, 
however, I muft not fail to mention Burnet's 
Hifiory of the Reformation. For never were 
the affairs of church and ftate fo intimately 
connefted as during that period. This hif- 
torian gives us a particular account of all the 
affairs of the reformation, from its firft be- 
ginning in the reign of Henry VIII. till it was 
finally fettled and completed by queen Eliza- 
beth in the year 1559. The colle&ion of re- 
cords which he gives in the conclufion of each v 
volume fupplies good vouchers of the truth 
of all he advances in the body of his hiftory, 
and are much more perfed than could rea- 
fonably be expe&ed, after the pains taken in 
queen Mary's time to fupprefs every thing 
that carried the mark? of the reformation 
upon it. 

The Memorials of Arcbbijhop Cramner have 
been publifhed by Strype, who has adhered 
to Burnet's method, giving his own hiftorical 
account in three books ; the firft of which 
ends at the death of Henry VIII. the fecond 
at the death of Edward VI. and the third at 

tha£ 
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that of Cranmcr himfelf. In the conclufion 
there is a good collection of records^ among 
which are feveral authentic letters > and other 
papers of value then firft made public. A 
work of more general utility and curio/itj 
is another by the fame writer, entitled, £c- 
clejiajlical Memorials relating chiefly to reli- 
gion and the reformation^ &c. under king Henry 
Fill. Edward FL and queen Mary^ in three 
volumes folio. 

Of all the books not diredly hiftorical, none 
are of fuch immediate ufe, for the moft valua- 
ble purpofes of hiftory, as Law Books. In 
thefe we may trace both the greater and more 
minute changes in the internal constitution of 
the nation, with innumerable other important 
articles of which general hiftorians take but 
little notice. I fhall therefore give a brief ac- 
count of all our moft ancient law books, near- 
ly in the order in which they were written. 

The firft book of laws which draws our 
attention is that which is entitled Coufhimier 
de Normandy y and would do much more fo, if 
it were, as fome have imagined, an ancient 
formulary drawn up by the firft princes of 
that country, and brought in hither by the 
conqueror. But though it contains many par- 
ticulars which prove it not to be of fo great 

antiquity, 
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antiquity, it would flill be of confideraUe va- 
lue, if it were compiled, as the author himfelf 
hints, forty years after the acceffion of king 
Richard. There are in it many of the laws 
of Edward the Confeffor, and other Saxon 
kings, but mixed with Norman cuftoms that 
are no way. related to them. Though a great 
part of this compilation is very ancient, feve- 
ral paragraphs are tranllated almoft verbatim 
out of Glanville $ yet fome of his courts of 
juftice, original writs, &c. are not fo much as 
named in it. 

The next author is Rainulph de Glanville, 
who was chief juftice in the reign of Henry 
II. The book that now bears his name 
(though there have been fome difputes about 
the author of it) was firft published by the 
perfuafion and procurement of Sir William 
Stamford, and has fince had feveral editions. 
Its title is Truftatus de Legibus et Confuetudi- 
nibus Regni Anglia^ &c. It is divided into 
fourteen books, each of which relates to a dif-> 
tind divifion of the law, as it flood in his 
time j and in all thefe he gives the forms o£ 
fuch writs as were then, and are moftiy ftili 
in ufe, upon all the feveral occafions that are 
treated of. 

John Bra&on, the author of a treatife which 

go» 
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goes by his name, was judge itinerant in the 
latter end of the reign of Henry III. and the 
beginning of Edward I. This truly venerable 
codfc of our ancient common law confifts of 
five books, which begin with the feverai legal 
ways of procuring property, and proceed to 
thofe of the juft maintaining or recovering 
it. This method is very conformable to that 
of the emperor Juftinian, whofe laws are alio 
fometimes quoted as familiarly as if they were 
part of the known common law of this king- 
dom. On every head this author interfperfes 
a rcgifter of proper writs, and reports of ad- 
judged cafes in both benches, as alfo of fuch 
as had been tried before the judges in eyre 9 
affize, &c. 

The author of that methodical and learned 
treatife which bears the name of Fleta^ wrote 
in the reign of one of the Edwards, moft pro- 
bably the fecond or third. In his firft book 
he infifts chiefly upon the pleas of the crown, 
in the fecond he gives a moft full and curious 
account of all the affairs of the king's houfe- 
'hold, with many other particulars that greatly 
illuftrate the hiftory of thofe times ; and in 
the four following he fhows the practice of 
our courts of judicature, the forms of writs, 
explication of law terms, &c. He fometimes 

tranferibes 
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tranfcribes the very words of Bra&on, and 
fometimes has the fame things that we find 
in one of Bra&on's epitomizers, Gilbert de 
Thornton. 

The laft mentioned writer modelled his ab- 
ftradt of the common law as he thought would 
be moft ufeful in explaining ads of parlia- 
ment. He frequently quits Bra&on's method, 
and makes ufe of one which looks more 
confufed. 

Sir Ralph de Hengham was chief juftice of 
the king's bench and of the common pleas in 
the reign of Edward I. His Sumrnas have al- 
ways paft under the titles of Hingham magna* 
and parva, and have both the fame common 
fubjed, treating of the ancient and now ob- 
foiete forms of pleading in ejfoins and defaults. 
They were long fince tranflated into Englifti $ 
but that being done in the language of Ed- 
ward II/s or III.'s time, it was thought moft 
advifable to print them in their original La- 
tin. This was done by Mr. Selden, who pub- 
lifhed them with Fortefcue, adding a few notes 
of his own in Englifh. 

Befides thefe, there were many more trea- 
tifes on matters of law, written in the time of 
Edward I. wherein the practice of the bar be- 
gan firft to flourifh $ but not being much condii- 

Vol. I. % civ* 
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civc to the put pofe of hiftory, thfe mention of 
them is omitted in this place. 

Andrew Horn, the author of the Mirrwr dk 
Juftice^ lived in the reign of Edward II. His 
defign was to give the judges of his time a 
view of what they fhould have been, and what 
they were. He frequently quotes the rolls of 
the Saxon times, and even their very year books % 
which are now vanifhed ; which (hows that 
we have loft many of our bed helps to the 
knowledge of the hiftory of thofe ages. He 
pretends to have perufed all the laws of thi» 
ifland ever fince the reign of king Arthur. 
The Englifti edition differs very much from 
the French, and yet the translator pretends 
that he kept clofe to the words and meaning 
of his author. 

That excellent French manual of our laws 
which bears the name of Briton^ Mr. Nichol* 
fon thinks was written by that John Breton* 
whom we find one of the king's juftices to- 
gether with Ralph and Roger de Hengham* 
in the firft year of Edward II. Wingate's 
edition is juftly commended for the care and 
judgment of the publiftier ; fuch various read- 
ings being added in the appendix as ferve very 
much to fupply the defers of the former im- 
preflion. The language is the true old French 
of the thirteenth century, as appears from the 

authentic 
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authentic inftruments of thofe days, and dif- 
fers confiderably from that of Littleton in the 
fifteenth. The whole book runs in the name 
and ftyfc of the king himfeif, as a fummary 
of all the laws then in force within the king- 
dom of England and dominion of Ireland. 

It is generally agreed that the art of plead- 
ing was brought to its perfedion in the reign 
of Edward III. when the little manual of en- 
tries which bears the name of Nova Narra- 
tiones was firft colleded and published. It 
gives us fuch forms of courts, declarations, de- 
fenfors, pleas, &c. as were then in ufe. To 
which are added the articuli ad novas narra- 
tioncs, being a commentary or fome fliort rules 
upon them. But all thefe are few and defec- 
tive in comparifon with what we have in thole 
books of entries which are the works of later 
times, the chief whereof are thofe by Wil- 
liam Ra/lal, Jir Edward Coke^ and Jir Humphry 
Winch. 

Sir John Fortefcue was chief juftice of the 
king's bench during half the reign of Henry VL 
In his book, which is entitled De Laudibus 
Legum Anglia, and which is written by way 
of dialogue between the prince and himfeif, he 
proves that ail kings are under obligation to be 
conver&nt with the laws of their own realms 5 

% 2 that 
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that our laws are not alterable at the fole will 
of our monarchs; that our conftitution, or 
common law is the mod reafonable, as well as 
the moft ancient in Europe, and more equi- 
table in many things, in which he inftances, 
than even the civil law, or the laws of neigh- 
bouring nations, and that our kings are greater 
and more potent in the liberties and properties 
of their own people, than arbitrary tyrants in 
the vaffalage of their flaves. This book was 
firft tranflated and published, together with 
its Englifh verfion, by R. Mulcafter, and was 
afterwards revifed and improved with a few 
curfory notes by Mr. Selden. 

Nicholas Statham, one of the barons of the 
exchequer in the time of Edward IV, was the 
firft who reduced the larger arguments and 
tedious reports of the year books into a fliort 
fyftem under proper heads and common places, 
which he did as low as the reign of Henry VI. 
His example has been followed by many other 
perfons. 

Sir Thomas Littleton was one of the juf- 
tices of common pleas in the reign of Edward 
IV. His Book of Tenures is ftudied by every 
perfbn who pretends to any acquaintance with 
the municipal law of this kingdom, and has 
been more frequently printed than any other 

law 
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law book whatever $ though many particulars 
of his common law are altered by ads of par- 
liament, and others are difufed and grown 
<obfolete. Sir Edward Coke fays that this is 
the moft perfect and abfolute work that ever 
was written in any human fcience. The firft 
volume of Cokes Injlitutes is only a tranflatioa 
and comment upon this book. Sir Edward's 
Complete Copyholder \ may alfo be read as a fe- 
cond commentary on Littleton's tenures ; and 
together with thefe, it will be highly conve- 
nient to perufe fir Henry Spelman's treatife 
on the original growth, propagation, and con- 
dition of lands and tenures by knight's fervioe 
in England. 

The dialogue in two parts, which goes by 
the name of the Doflor and Student \ was writ- 
ten by one Chriftopher St. Germain, barrifter 
of the Inner Temple, who died in the year 
1540. The defign of the book was to en- 
quire into the grounds and reafons of the com- 
mon law of England, and to (how how con- 
fiftent every one of its precepts is with right 
reafon and a good confcience. 

Sir Anthony Fitzherbert was one of the 
juftices of the common pleas in the reign of 
Henry VIII. and was author of the New Na- 
tura Bravium^ which was carefully reviewed 

* 3 b y 
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by William Raftal, who added a tabie and 
fome other proper ornaments to what its ex- 
cellent author feems to have left unfinifbed. 

There were ten volumes of the year book* 
printed by fubfeription in the year 1679. 
Thefe began with the reign of Edward HI. 
and ended with that of the reign of Henry 
VIII. To thefe were afterwards added the 
cafes adjudged in the time of Edward II. col- 
lefted by ferjeant Mainard, out of feveral an- 
cient manufcripts* 

Anciently judgments at the common law 
were recorded with the reafons and caufes of 
fuch judgments, and the cuftom was conti- 
nued during the whole reign of Edward I. 
and a great part of that of Edward II But 
this cuftom ceafed in Edward Ill's time, when 
caufes were numerous, and the pra&ice of 
the law was brought to its full perfe&ion. 
Hence arofe the trouble of thofe reporters of 
cafes, who from the beginning of that reign 
have fupplied the defe&s of the records, and 
not only afford us, as thefe do, the final de- 
termination of the judges in each cafe, but 
alfo the intermediate reafbnings and debate 
on which fuch judgment was founded. The 
authors of thefe reports are very numerous, 
and are daily increasing. 

The 
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The preceding writers are neceffary to be 
fludied by a perfon who would enter minutely 
into the ftate of the kingdom with refped to 
thofe things to which they relate * but a per- 
fon may underftand our general hiftorians very 
well if he be mafter of Black/tanSs Commen* 
lories, for the prefent ftate of the law, Sulli- 
van's Ledures, and Dalrymple on feudal pro- 
perty, together with fome of lord Karnes's 
law trads, for the ancient ftate of it, and the 
capital changes it has undergone to the pre- 
fent time. Jacob's Law Didionary is like- 
wife a very ufeful book to be confulted occa- 
(ioually, in reading a courfe of Englifh hiftory ; 
as alfo Brady's Gloffary, fubjoined to his In- 
trodudion to the old Englifh Hiftory. But 
without fome knowledge of the Englifh law, 
It car* be but a very lame and imperfed idea 
£h»t any perfon can get of the Englifh hiftory. 
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LECTURE XXX. 

Of the Englifh Records. Royal Proclamations* Dip 
patches and InftruClions for Foreign Minifters* 
Leagues , Treaties, Memorials, err. where to be 
found. Records of the Old Court of Chivalry. 
AgarcTs Collections. Cotton's Library. Records 
of foreign States. Rymer f s Fmdera. The 
Green Cloth. Ads of Parliament, RaftaVs CoU 
leCtion. Prynne's Abridgment, and others. Jour* 
nals of both Houfes. Summons of the Nobility 
in Dugdale. Records in the Courts of tVeJlmin^ 
Jlcr. Difpofition of the Records in the Tower. 

From books and writings which have been 
publjfhed, I proceed to give fome account of 
the various kinds of records which our coun- 
try affords, and which a diligent hiftorian 
may greatly avail him^lf of. Of thefe re- 
cords, fome or other are daily publifhed, but 
many are of fuch a nature that we can never 
expert there will be any other than fingle co- 
copies of them extant; or at moil but a few 
copies of each Thefe therefore cannot be con- 
fulted without having recourfe to the places 
where they are preferved, of which I (hall give 
the beft information I can collect from Ni- 
cholfon and other writers. 

To preferve as much diftin&nefs as poflible 

in 
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in this account, I (hall firft give an account 
of thofe records which are preferved within 
the verge of the King's Court and Palace 
Royal ; fecondly, of thofe which relate to the 
two houfes of parliament; thirdly, thofe of 
the courts of Weftminfter, &c.; and laftly, 
thofe of an ecclefiafticai nature. Articles of 
lefs note will be introduced occafionally, 
where the mention of them will appear the 
moft natural. 

The fociety of antiquaries proje&ed by fir 
Robert Cotton, Mr. Camden, and others, took 
particular care to make it one of the rules 
and ftatutes of their community, that all the 
proclamations of our kings and queens fliould 
be preferved in their library. Thefe are the 
more valuable, becaufe general hiflorians, al- 
though they take notice of what is command- 
ed or prohibited by royal authority, feldom 
give us the reafons of fuch public edi&s, 
which are always expreffed in the inftrument 
itfelf, and are much more valuable than it, as 
they often contain a good part of the hiflory 
of the times. 

Charters, and letters patent, making grants 
of privileges, offices, and penfions, are at this 
day enrolled in chancery; but as they for- 
merly took their rife at the King's Court of 

Refidence, 
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Refidence, they arc to be looked for in the 
paper office. 

To diftinguifh thofe that are truly undent 
and genuine from fuch as are counterfeit, it 
will be requifite to be perfedUy well flcitted m 
the feveral changes that have been made in 
the kings' feals and titles, of which Nicholfbn 
gives a particular account. For ancient and 
modern precedents of characters confult Shepw 
herd's treatife of corporations, fraternities, and 
gilds. 

Occafional proclamations with all difpatchea 
and inftrudtions for foreign minifters, letters 
of intelligence, and other public papers which 
are communicated to the two fecretaries of 
ftate, are tranfmittcd to the paper office^ where-* 
in they are all difpofed by way of library, in 4 
place of good fecurity and convenience within 
the King's Palace at Whitehall. There are 
likewife the credentials of ambaffadors, the 
letters of foreign princes and ftates, leagues, 
treaties, memorials, &c. Of what great ufe 
to any hiftorian a free accefs to this treafure 
may be, appears from Burnet's hiftory of the 
reformation. Befides thefe affiftances, the 
inquifitive hiftorian will here find a great va-» 
riety of papers relating to the decrees and 
tranfattions of feveral of our ancient as well 
as modern palace courts. 

Th* 
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The court of chivalry has been long difconti- 
nued, but forae of its records that relate to 
the proceedings in the Marfhalfea are ftill in 
the Paper-office. There is however little in 
them to an hiftorian's purpofe. What is moft 
confiderable in this rich treafure is the vaft 
colle&ion we here meet with of memorials, 
inftruftions, plenipotentiary powers, granted 
in feveral reigns and on feveral occafions to 
our ambaflfadors and envoys, or papers of the 
like kind prefented by the minifters of foreign 
princes and ftates redding in England. That 
great light in hiftory may be had from thefe 
is evident from Diggs's complete Ambaffador, the 
hiftory of fir Thomas Randolf s embafly to the 
emperor of Ruffia, and many other works. 

In the Receipt-office in the Exchequer 
there is a Abort colle&ion of all leagues, treaties 
of peace, intercourfes and marriages with fo- 
reign nations, compiled by the induftrious an- 
tiquary Agard ; but this falls infinitely fhort 
of that immenfe ftore which fir John Cotton's 
library will afford of thefe matters. We have 
there no lefs than forty- three volumes of trea- 
ties between the Englifh, Scotch, and French, 
in a fair and regular method, befides many 
more of the like kind in a more loofe and dif- 
perfed condition* 

Nor 
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Nor arc the memoirs of our own ambafla- 
dors only of great ufe to an Englifh hiflorian * y 
tbofe of our neighbouring nations are no left 
lb* thofe cfpetially with which this kingdom 
has maintained the greateft correfpondence in 
treaties of peace and commerce; as France 
and Holland, from which countries we are 
often obliged to fetch our information in fome 
articles, concerning which our own hiftorians 
^fford us no fatisfa&ion. The like may be 
faid of Denmark, Sweden, &c. whenever we 
find our own affairs interwoven with thofe of 
other countries. This want is in part fup- 
plied by Bymer's Foedera^ an immenfe work, 
undertaken by the command, and at the ex- 
pence of queen Anne- It contains not only 
finifhed treaties, but letters of great princes, 
and their chief minifters of ftate, inftru&ions 
to ambafladors, and other ministers refiding 
mi foreign courts, Papal bulls of all kinds, 
cong£ d'elires, and of restitution of tempora- 
lities, royal mandates to the clergy for com- 
memorative maffes, fafts, and thankfgivings, 
&c. fculptures of ancient hands and feals, and 
many other curious pieces of antiquity, 

There is another repository of court recordi 
which is commonly known by the name of the 

greet 
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green cloth. In this office are not only preferv- 
cd the accounts of the king's houfhold ex- 
pences, but alfo fuch orders as have, from 
time to time been given by the lord fteward, 
chamberlain, comptroller, &c. for the more 
regular behaviour of the inferior feryants. 
There likewife (and not in Chancery) were 
commonly inrolled all letters and writings con- 
cerning fuch matters of ftate as were not fit 
to be made public. 

A colledion of the laws before Magna Charta 
was made by fir Henry Spelman, and is now 
among the many choice manufcripts in the 
Bodleian library. 

A6ts of parliament often give hints of the 
manners and cuftoms which prevailed at the 
time of their being ena&ed, fo that many 
parts of our hiftory may be recovered from 
them j efpecially if compared with the writers 
either in divinity or morality about the fame 
date. Thus the ftatute againft the multipli- 
cation of metals (hows the attention which 
was given to chemical experiments in order to 
difcover the philofopher's ftone ; and Chau- 
cer's tale of the cannon yeomen confirms the 
fame fad. 

The putting of marginal notes to the fta- 
tutes at large was firft begun by William 

RaftaU 
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Raflal, who colleded all in force from Magna 
Charta to the fourth year of Philip and Mary* 
Thefe colk&ions have been carried on by dif- 
ferent hands to the prefent time. But fince 
thefe colledions are in many refpeSs deficient, 
the diligent hiftorian will be obliged to have 
recourfe to the original records. 

Before the ufe of printing, and till the reign 
of Henry VII. the fiatutes were all engrotied 
on parchment, and proclaimed openly in every 
county * but this cuftom has finoe been dis- 
continued, in thefe parliamentary rolls are 
many decisions of difficult points in law, in 
which we have not only the final refoiution 
a?d judgment of the court, but alio the realbns 
rfit 

An exaft abridgment of as many of the par- 
liamentary records as were to be had in the 
Tower of London, from the reign of Edward 
IL to that of Richard IIC. was made by fir Ro- 
bert Cotton, and publifhed by William Prynne. 
There is a fair tranfeript of thofe from the firft 
of Edward HI. to the forty-third of queen 
Elizabeth in the Cotton library, where there 
are alfo two volumes <of indexes to the Tower 
records. 

The laft fort of parliamentary records are 
the journals of the lords and commons, wherein 

every 
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every vote that pafles is carefully tegiftered by 
the clerks of the feveral houfefi. A complete 
journal of the tranfa&ions of both houfes* 
from the firft of Henry VIII. to the feventh 
of Edward VI. was drawn up by Robert 
Boyer, and is now in the Cotton library ; but 
the fureft fountain iis that of the original re* 
cords themfelves in the Tower and Parlia- 
ment-office. Thefe journals have lately been 
printed. 

Sir William Dugdalc has given us a perfedt 
copy of all the fummonfes of the nobility to 
all the great councils and parliaments of this 
realm, from the forty-ninth of Henry UL to 
the prefent times, wherein we likewife find 
the like mandates to the clergy and commons. 

The records of the king's courts at Weft- 
minder are firft depofited in the chapel at the 
rolls, and as that grows full and overftocked, 
they are removed to the Tower ; where, in 
two feveral apartments, they are methodically 
arranged according to their various kinds and 
ufes. In Wakefield Tower are the enrolments 
of leagues and treaties with foreign princes* 
the original laws as they paffed the royal a£- 
fent, authentic memoirs of the Englifh achieve- 
ments in France and other nations, forms of 
homage from the kings of Scotland, the eftab- 

lifhment 
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lifbment and laws of Ireland, liberties, and pri- 
vileges granted to cities, corporations, and pri- 
vate fubjeds, tenures and furveys of lands and 
manors, infpeximufes of charters and deeds, 
made before and foon after the Norman con- 
queft, boundaries of all the forefis in Eng- 
land, &c. In fhort, we have here, according 
to the petition of the commons in parliament, 
the perpetual evidence of every maris rights with- 
out which no ftory of the nation (to ufe Dr. 
Chamberlain's words) can be written or proved* 
In Julius Caefar's chapel in the White Tower 
there is another vaft collection of records, out 
of which the indefatigable William Prynne 
collected his four large volumes. Any of thefe 
may be feen and perufed by thofe who have 
occafion to confult them, there being a perfon 
appointed to attend for that purpofe, eight 
hours every day in fummer, and fix in winter. 
In the records of the court of KingVbcnch 
we are to look for all judgments upon noto- 
rious treafons, breaches of the peace, &c. as 
alfo for the like upon common pleas, by bill 
for debt, covenant, promife, &c. againft the 
immediate officers of the king's court. The 
public records of this court, as well as thofc 
of the Common Pleas, preceding the firft year 
of Henry VI. are in the chapter-houfe of the 

church 
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church of Weftminfter; but thofe of that 
year and downwards are kept in the upper 
treafury adjoining to Weftminfter-hall ; fuch 
only excepted as are of daily ufe, and not 
above ten years old, which are in the cuftodjf 
of the clerks in the lower treafury. 



LECTURE XXXI. 

The petty Bag-office. The Mafter of the Rolls. 
Regiftrum de Cancellaria. Lower Exchequer* 
The Pipe-office* The feveral Remembrancers. 
Doomfday Book. The red Book of the Exche- 
quer. The black Book. Tefta Nevilli. Re- 
cords of the inferior Courts. Thofe kept by tht 
Secretary of the Admiralty. The Office of Ord- 
nance. The Libraries and Mujeums of Noble* 
men and private Gentlemen. Ufe of the Briti/k 
Mufeum. What Records have been publijhed. 
Formulare Anglic anum. Pedigrees of ancient Fa- 
milies. Old Accounts ofExpences and Di/burfe- 
ments in Families. Ledger Book, and other domef 
tic Records. Monafiicum Anglicanum by Dugdale. 
Notitia Monaftica by Tanner. Univerfity Monu- 
ments. Hiftoriola Oxonienfis. Wood's Hi/lory 
and Antiquities of Oxford. Black Book of Cam- 
bridge. Lives ofEnglifi Writers by Leland and 
pthers. Regiflers in Ecclefiaftical Courts \ 

The records of that court of Chancery 

wherein the procefs runs fecundum legem et 

Vol. I. a a confue* 
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confuetudinem Anglia afe filled up in the petty 
bag-office. The chief clerk of this court is 
the matter of the Rolls. In his keeping are 
the enrolments of all letters patent, treaties!; 
and leagues, deeds, and purcbafes, recogni- 
zances, commiflions of appeal, oyer and ter- 
miner, &c. ever fince the beginning of the 
reign of Henry VII. the reft having been trans- 
mitted to the Tower. Mod of the Chancery 
records were deftroyed by the rebels tinder 
Wat Tyler in the time of Richard II. 

There are feveral repofi tones of the records 
belonging to the high court of Chancery, all 
of which are under the immediate care and 
fnfpedion of the mafter of the Rolls. Firft> 
In the chapel of the Rolls, the oldeft record 
rs a patent roll of Edward V. thofe that bear 
any higher date being long fince depofited in 
the Tower. Thofe of the following reigns 
to the end of queen Elizabeth, and fome- 
what lower*, are flill kept here in good order* 
Secondly, 77n? petty Bag-office firft receives the 
enrolments of patents with the privy feals 
and eftreats from the fix clerks, but is obliged 
to tranfmit the former to the chapel, and the 
latter to the Exchequer 5 fo that nothing an- 
cient is to be looked for here. Thirdly, In 
the Examiner* s-offite are depositions of wit- 

nefles, 
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fiefles, from the beginning of the reign of 
Edward VI. and fome few that are higher. 
Fourthly, the moft noble repofitory of the an- 
cient records in Chancery is in the Tawer^ un- 
der the ultimate infpe&ion of the mafter of 
the Rolls. The principal treafure under his 
Charge lies in feveral preffes within that part 
of the palace which bears the name of IVake- 
jield Tower. The contents of thefe are very 
large. A general account of them in alphabet 
tical order may be feen in Nicholfon. 

Another considerable treafure of records with- 
in the pfecin&s of the Tower of London, and 
tinder the fame infpddtion with the former, 
is in that part which is called Cafar's Chafe/. 
There is a large collection of proceedings irt 
Chancery as high as the times of Henry IV. 
together with regular bills, anfwers and depo- 
sitions, from the firft year of queen Elizabeth, 
privy feals, manucaptions, &c. from the days 
of Edward L and feveral other particulars. 

There is one famous monument of anti- 
quity belonging to this court which they call 
Regijirum de Cancel/aria, or the regifter of 
Writs, containing the form of writs at the com- 
mon law. Thefe have often been printed. 

In the hands of the two chamberlains of the 
lower Exchequer there are many ancient 

a a % records, 
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lecords, leagues, and treaties with foreign 
princes, ftandards of money, weights andmea- 
fures, &c. There were anciently four feveral 
apartments wherein the records of the Exche- 
quer were kept, being all in the cuftody and 
under the charge of the chamberlains of that 
court. A particular account of thefe with 
their contents may be feen in Nicholfon. 

Of the other repofitories of exchequer re- 
cords the principal is the Pipe-office,, wherein 
are kept the great rolls of the Exchequer, that 
is one bundle for every year, from the reign 
of king Henry II. to the prefent time. In 
thefe are ftated the accounts of the royal reve- 
nue, whether certain or cafual. The moft 
ancient record in this office is that which bears 
the name of king Stephen. 

There are alfo other offices belonging to 
this high court not to be overlooked by an 
hiftorian, which are known by the name of 
their feveral remembrancers, as firft, that of the 
Queens Remembrancer; fecondly, of the Lord 
Trcafurer's Remembrancer ; thirdly, the Office 
of Pfeis ; and fourthly, the Office of Remem- 
brancer offrji Fruits and Tenths. To thefe 
are to be added the Courts of Wards, the re- 
cords of which now make part of the treafury 
of the Qiieen's bench, There is alfb an apart- 
ment 
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ment in the Exchequer that bears the name 
of the Augmentation-office. For the contents 
of fhefe I refer to Nicholfon. 

Among all the ancient records in the Ex- 
chequer, Doom/day Book is defervedly of the 
greateft reputation and value. It is a tax 
book made by the commiffioners of William 
the Conqueror, wherein is an exaft furvey of 
all the cities, towns, and villages in England. 
It not only accounts for the feveral baronies, 
knights' fees, and plough lands, but gives alfo 
the number of families, men, foldiers, huf- 
bandmen, fervants and cattle; what rent, 
how much meadow, pafture, woods, tillage, 
common heath, marfh, &c. every one pof- 
feffed. It is in two volumes, whereof the 
former gives a fuccindt defcription of thirty- 
three counties, and the latter a fomewhat 
larger account of Effex, Norfolk, and Suffolk. 
In the front of each county ftands a lift of 
the lords of the foil ; that is, the king and a 
few of his nobles. Sir Henry Spelman has 
given us a fample of the book, but it is faid 
that the fociety of antiquaries are about under- 
taking the publication of the whole. 

There is alfo in the keeping of the king's 

remembrancer a mifcellany of ancient treaties, 

which go by the name of the red book of the 

a a 3 Exchequer. 
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Exchequer. It has fome things (as the num- 
ber of hides of land in many of oijr counties) 
relating to the times before the conqueft, and 
the ceremonies ufed at the coronation of queen 
Eleanor wife to king Henry III. There is like*- 
wife an exa£t colle&ion of the efcuages under 
Henry II. Richard I. and king John. 

The black book is fuppofed to have been, 
compiled by Gervafe of Tilbury, nephew to 
king Henry II. In this we have the hiftory 
of the firft inftitution of the court of the king's 
Echequerj the manner of dating the accounts 
of thofe times, and the way of collecting the 
rents, both in money and purveyances of vic- 
tuals, &c. 

The great roll which bears the name of 
Tejia Nevilli was compiled in the reign of 
Henry III. and contains an account of all the 
lands held in grand or petty ferje^ntry within 
the county of Hereford. 

The Englifh hiftorian will alfo find his ad- 
count in confulting occafionally the records of 
aflize, feflions of the peace, and other infe- 
rior courts in England, and in Wales. He 
ought alfp to look into the navy office, and 
the abftra£ls of accounts, lifts of the old and 
new fhipping, from the feveral yards at Dept- 
fprd, WQolwich, Chatham, &c. all which may 
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he feen ip. the cuftody of the fecretary of the 
admiralty. 

For a juft eftimate of the military force in 
England, there are feveral repofitories of pa- 
pers aijd rolls, with which an hiftorian fhould 
he acquainted. But above all the office oford- 
Tiance will afford him the beft acquaintance 
with the provifions of war. All orders and 
inftru&ions for the government of this office, 
as likewife all patents, and grants to the many 
officers, artificers, attendants, and labourers, 
with the quarter books for falaries, ledgers, 
receipts, and returns of his majefly's flores, 
«&c. are in the cuftody of the clerk of the 
ordnance; as thofe for the giving out of any 
provifions, or ftores, either at the Tower or 
any other of the king's magazines, are under 
the care of the clerk of the delivery. 

To cmderftand the hiftory of our trade and 
commerce, it will be neceflary to confult the 
accounts of exports and imports of all our fea 
parts j with the amount of the duties paid for 
them, which will be found with the officers 
who have the infpe&ion of the excife and 
*cuftoms, and alfo in the journals of the Houfe 
of Commons. 

The libraries and mufeums of many noble- 
men and private gentlemen are able to afford 

a a 4 a good 
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a good fupply of materials to an hiftorian wlio 
can procure intelligence of them, and have 
accefs to them. And fince the opening of the 
Britifh Mufeum many perfbns are daily con- 
tributing to that immenfe and valuable collec- 
tion, by fending ancient writings and manu- 
fcripts j which are much more ufefiil when 
they are thus made the property of the public, 
than they could be while they were in their 
own private cuftody. 

A great number of conveyances, deeds, and 
other papers and records, in the hands of pri- 
vate fubjedte, were deftroyed in the civil wars j 
but the fubverfion of monafterics deftroyed 
the greateft number of thofe ufefiil materials 
for hiftory ; (ince many of the moft confider- 
able Engiifh families had committed their 
moft valuable writings to the' cuftody of the 
monks, in whofe hands they thought them 
fafer than at home- The fmall fcraps of 
parchment and of paper, on which they were 
commonly written, were more liable to be loft 
than the more bulky inftruments of our days. 

Many colle&ions of thefe private records 
have been publifhed. Particularly we have a 
very valuable and judicious colle&ion of con- 
tracts, grants, and other evidences, gathered 
£ hiefly out of the augmentation ofKce by Mr. 

Maddox, 
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Maddox, who has placed them in a methodi- 
cal order, and afcertained the age of every An- 
gle inftrument, from the Norman conqueft to 
the end of the reign of Henry VIII. under 
the title of Formulare Anglicanum. The gene- 
ral heads of this work are certificates, con- 
firmations, compofitions, feoffments, letters of 
attorney, releafes, wills, &c. the greateft part of 
which are certainly genuine; and notice is 
given when there feems to be reafon for fuf- 
pe&ing any of them. 

Had pedigrees been carefully preferved in 
all the great families in England, they would 
have been of excellent fervice to an hiftorian ; 
fince the moft remarkable circumflances in the 
lives of eminent perfons are ufually recorded' 
in them. But few of thefe pedigrees are to be 
met with. 

Old accounts of expences and difburfements 
in the families of noblemen and perfons of 
quality will be of Angular ufe to an hiftorian, 
Who cannot but be fenfible of what import- 
ance it is to take notice of the prices of food, 
clothes, and other conveniences of life, the 
wages of fervants, and day-labourers, &c. 

It is needlefs to obferve what advantage 
may accrue to hiftory from the epijlolary cor- 
fefpondence, and private journals, of eminent 

ftatefmen, 
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ftatefrnen, as affo from the lives of fuch per- 
fons, in which the moft important part of the 
fciftory o£ their limes is neceffarily introduced. 

The ufe of the ledger-booh •, and other mo- 
naftic records, is very apparent. The moft 
eminent of our hiftorians #re greatly indebted 
to them. Hence they are enabled to dear 
the defceats #ad pedigree? of many noble fa- 
milies, the tenures of eflates, the ancient cuf- 
toms of counties, cities, and great towns, the 
foundations and endowments of churches, &c 
For how fparing or defedive foever the monks 
might be ip recording the public affairs of 
Hate, we are fure they were epctreipely dili- 
gent in noting thofe of their own monafteries^ 
whence it is, that the biftories of thofe cathe- 
drals which were anciently jp their poflefffoa 
are the moft entire of any in the kingdom* 

The greateft treafure of this kmd of zede*- 
fiaftical records is contained ia the famous 
Monafticon Anglicamm, publifhed in three vo- 
lumes folio by fir William Dugdale, and Mf. 
Dodfworth. Great are the advantages whieli 
all branches of our hiftory, both ecclefiaftical 
and civil, will derive from this work; an4 
there is hardly a private family of any -confi- 
deration in the kingdom but will here meet 
with fomcthing of its gcjjealogy and pedigree. 

They 
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They are moft fcrupuloufly exad in tranforib- 
ing the ancient records •> fo that the bad La-% 
tin, barbarous expreffions, and other deformi- 
ties of the monkifh ftyle, are to be reckoned 
beauties in them. 

Tanner's Notitia Monqftica is a valuable 
addition to the Monafticon. It not only con- 
tains a fhort hiftory of the foundation and 
chief revolutions of all our religious houfes, 
but prefenfs us with a catalogue of fuch wri- 
ters (noting the places where we jnay find 
them) as will abundantly furniffc jus with 
fuph farther particulars as we may have occa- 
fipn for. 

Our two univerfities fiimMh feyeral records 
worthy to be consulted by our hiftorians. 
There are no lefs than twenty-pne volumes 
relating to the antiquities of the univprfity 
of Oxford, as charters, orders, ftatutes, de* 
crees, letters, &c. all in manufcript. Of thofe 
which have been printed, the Hifioriola Oxo- 
nieifts is reckoned the mod authentic. It is 
only a fhort fragment of a fingle page in 
o&avo, wherein we are told that the Britons 
began an univerfity at Grekelade, which the 
Saxons removed to Oxford. Anthony Wood 
has publifhed a valuable work under the title 
of The Hiftory and Antiquities of the Univerfity 
of Oxford. 

The 
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The black book of Cambridge makes as con- 
siderable a figure there as any of the old Sta- 
tute books can do at Oxford, and it has alio 
its hijioriola^ which is equal both for matter 
and authority to the other. The whole vo- 
lume is a collection of ancient charters and 
privileges. 

The lives of Englifh writers have been writ- 
ten by John Bofton, John Leland, J. Pitts, 
A. Wood, and John Tanner, all proper to be 
confulted by an Englifh hiftorian. For the 
chara&er of thefe works, I refer to Nicholfon. 

The regifters of ecclefiaftical courts can be 
but of little ufe to a writer of civil hiftory, es- 
pecially fince the reformation. It may not, 
however, be improper to obferve that regifters 
in churches, of marriages, chriitenings, and 
burials, were firft appointed to be kept in the 
year 1538, juft upon the diffolution of the 
monafteries. Thefe have been of fome ufe, 
and might be of more if care were taken to re- 
gifter other remarkable occurrences relating to 
the public concerns of the feveral parifhes. 
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Uiflorians of other Nations. fVhere Accounts of 
them are to be looked for. IVhat fufficient for an 
Engli/hman. HenauWs Hi/lory of France. Ufe 
of the Univerfal Hifiory . Thuanus y Guicciardini r 
Davila y Voltaire. Lives. Voyages and Travels m 
Suites of Hi/lories. 

Having treated fo largely of the hiftory of 
our own nation, I fhall refer you to fuch 
writers as Wbeare and Rawlinfon for the his- 
torians of other particular countries. Indeed, 
confidering the time it will neceflarily require 
to get tolerably well acquainted with the hif- 
tory of our own country (which it is certainly 
of the moft importance for us to be acquainted 
with) it will be quite fufficient for any per- 
fon, let him have ever fo much leifure for his- 
torical purfuits, to take the hiftories of other 
countries from compilers of the beft repute ; 
and even, of thefe, the moft voluminous may 
very well be difpenfed with. Englifhmen,- in 
general, for inftance, hardly need to defirq a 
better acquaintance with the hiftory of France 
than the abridgment of Henault will fupply 
them with. It were greatly to be wifhed that - 
the hiftories of other nations were drawn tip 

in , 
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in the fame compendious manner, and with 
the fame judgment* We ftiould then have, 
as we may call it, the marrow of hiftory dif- 
encumbered of that load of fupcrfluons mat- 
ter, which makes the reading of hiftory, as it 
is generally written, extremely tirefome and 
difgufting. But if a perfon be poffeffed of the 
Univerfal Hiftory, he will generally have it in 
his power to inform himfelf of as much of the 
hiftory of arty foreign country or people, as he 
can have occafion for, or defire. 

There are fome particular hiftories, how- 
ever, which are fo excellently written, and 
the fubje&s of which are fo generally intereft* 
ing, that though little notice be taken of the 
affairs of our own country in them, no perfon 
of a liberal education ought to be unacquaint- 
ed with them. The principal of thefe are, 
Thuantts's hiftory of his own times* a work al* 
moft equal to any produdtion of the claflical 
ages. GaicciardinV% hiftory of Italy, DavHa y s 
of the civil Wars in France, Bentrvqg/ios of 
thofe of the Netherlands, and Giannones his- 
tory of Naples. The firft of thefe was writ- 
ten originally in Latin, and the four laft in 
Italian. 

No Writer whatever can excel Vertot in tht 
J*appy drt of making hiftory entertaining * 

but 
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but it is generally thought that he has faeri- 
ficed more than he ought to the graces; 

Voltaire's general hiftory confifts of littlfc 
niord than obfervations on a courfb of hiftory. 
Iri general they ate certainly juft, &iid, to a 
perfon who is previoufly acquainted with the 
hiftories to which his obfervations are adapts 
ed, nothing can be more entertaining ; arid to 
this his lively manner of wfitifag not a little 
contributes. 

But though the title of his work promifes 
a compendious vie\* of univei'fal hiftory, and 
therefore rfiight feem to be intended for per* 
foils who afe begihning the ftudy of hiftory, 
it would be wholly unintelligible Without a 
previous acquaintance with the fubjedt $ not 
to fay that it requires a good flock of general 
knowledge to guard the mind againft his pre- 
judices, and the errors into which his writings 
in general would in many refpefts bettay his 
readers. 

Time is continually producing other hifto- 
rical produ&ions Of great excellence, with 
which, as they gain the attention of gentle- 
men and fcholars, it will become all readers 
of hiftory to make themfelves acquainted. 
The recommendation of thefe muft be left 
to the lefturer of the day, 

Befides 
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. Betides more general hiftories, many Jingl* 
lives are fo well written, and are fo peculiarly 
interefting and inftrudtive, that they force an 
almoft univqrfal attention ; as that of Sixtus 
V. by Leti, that of Guftavus Adolphus by 
Hart, and many others. Voyages and Travels 
are alfo works of an hiftorical nature that are 
uni verfally pleating, and of thofe every year ne- 
ver fails to produce fevcral that give the moft 
valuable information, and convey it in the 
moft pleafing manner. The moft generally 
interefting are the voyages of the circumnavi- 
gators, as that of lord Anfon, and efpecially 
the late ones conducted by captain Cook. For 
both inftrudtion and entertainment I wouict 
particularly recommend Park's Travels in Africa^ 
and Acerbis in Sweden and Lapland. 

It is a particular fatisfadtion, after reading a 
diftindt and interefting hiftory of any particu- 
lar period, to find another hiftorian whofe ac- 
count fhall begin about the fame time that 
the preceding leaves off. I fhall mention two 
courfes of this kind which I have perufed 
with much fatisfadtion. 

Philip De Comines, a ferious and excellent 
hiftorian, has left fuch an account of Charles 
the Bold, duke of Burgundy, and of Lewis 
XL of France, together with many particiir- 

lars 
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lars of Edward IV. of England, as is in the 
higheft degree interefting and improving. Had 
I the education of a prince, he fhould get 
many parts of this hiftory almoft by heart. 
It ends with the famous expedition of Charles 
VIII. into Italy, and with this expedition the 
hiftory of Guicciardini, another very exadt 
and copious hiftorian, begins ; and where he 
ends, viz. a little after the year 1530, the 
ftill more celebrated, and more general hif- 
tory of 'Ihuanus commences, ending near the 
death of Henry IV. of France ; including the 
civil wars of that country, every thing that is 
interefting on the theatre of Europe, and even 
in the more diftant parts of the world, for 
the fpace of ^bout half a century, comprifing 
events of the greateft magnitude and import- 
ance. 

If a perfon cannot read Latin, or French 
(in which there is a good tranflation of Thua- 
nus) he may, after Guicciardini, take up the 
hiftory of Charles V. by Robertfon, and with 
much fatisfadtion read that work, and after 
it the hiftories of Philip II. and III. by Dr. 
Watfon. 

A method of making hiftory particularly 
interefting and ufeful, is to make the object 

Vol. I. lb of 
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of it fomc particular peribn of diftinguifhed 
eminence, whofe hiftory has a connexion 
with almoft every thing of importance in the 
age in which he lived-, and in writing his 
hiftory to omit no tranfadtion of any mo- 
ment. Such a work is the Memoirs of Pe- 
trarch in three volumes quarto, which I have 
read feverai times with lingular fatisfo&ion. 
This work gives a diftinft view of the moft 
important affairs of Europe for the fpace of 
near feventy years, ending A*D, 1374, and 
including almoft the whole period of the resi- 
dence of the popes at Avignon. As very lit- 
tle is faid in this work of the civil traniac- 
tions of France or England during the reign 
of Edward HI. the defe& may be fupplied 
from Froiflart, whofe manner of writing is ve- 
ry natural and pleafing, refembling that of 
Philip de Comines ; and in a feries it may with 
great propriety be read immediately before that 
work, though these is an interval of near half 
a century between them, which muft be fup- 
plied from other hiftories. 

Immediately after the time of Petrarch was 
the grand fchifm^ the hiftory of which is largely 
writtea by L' Enfant in his Hiftory of the Coun- 
cils of Pifa and Conftance; which to perfons 
who do not diflike church hiftory will be very 

interefting ; 
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interefting ; and after this he may read, in the 
fame author, the hiflory of the Council ofEa)il y 
which will bring him to about the time of 
Philip de Comines. 

If a perfon finds himfelf interefted in thefe 
hiftories of councils (which indeed comprife 
almoft every tranfadlion of importance, civil 
&s well as ecclefiaftical, in the period of which 
they treat) he will have equal fatisfa&ion and 
advantage in reading Father Paul's Hiflory of 
the Council of Trent , a work of extraordinary 
merit in its kind, efpeeially in the French 
tranflation, with notes by Courrayer. 

It would be highly interefting to find a fe- 
ries of the lives of great men which might, 
in fucceffion and without interruption, carry 
us down the ftream of time till we come to 
the period of our own recolle&ion. As Mr. 
Berington has begun in fo early a period as 
the life ofAbelard^ and has written it in a man- 
ner that makes it highly interefting, I cannot 
help wifhing that we had other works of a 
iintilar conftrudion, to bring us from thence 
to the age of Petrarch.* 

♦ Since this was written, Mr. Berington has written the 
Hiflory of Henry II. and his two Jons John and Richard, 
including that of Thomas Bccket, which may follow that of 
Abelard. 

Voyages 
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Voyages have lefs connexion with each other 
than hiftories of tranfa&ioos by land, bat 
thofe of great confcquence have often fome 
relation to each other, and therefore are read 
with particular fatisfa&ion, in fucceffion, as 
in the collection of Harris, and others. The 
voyages of Captain Cook, which will always 
make a moft interefting period in the hiftory 
of navigation, will clofe this lift with great 
advantage. There are few voyages the ob- 
jects of which were fo great, and none that 
were fo ably and fuccefsfully conduced ; and 
they have every advantage of illuftration by 
means of maps and cuts. 
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